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‘(Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 





VOLUME XXIX. 





: Che Indevendent, 


A SONG IN THE NIGHT. 
* Until the day break and the shadows flee away.” 
—Song of Solomon t, 17. 
BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


Untit the day break and the shadows flee 
away, 
Guide of Pilgrims! Light of Earth! leave me 
not, I pray; 
For the road is dark and dreary, 
And my feet are sore and weary, 
Friends and lovers from me straying, 
Through the darkness bear me praying. 
Jesus! tender Jesus! oh! leave me not, I 
pray, 
Until the day break and the shadows flee 
away. 


Until the daybreak and the shadows flee 
away, 
Comforter and Counselor! leave me not, I 
pray ; 
As the nights with sorrow lengthen, 
Be thou near to soothe and strengthen ; 
As my griefs grow stronger, clearer, 
Draw Thou nearer still, and nearer. 
Jesus! tender Jesus! oh! watch with me, I 


pray, 
Until the daybreak and the shadows flee 
away. 


Until the daybreak and the shadows flee 
away, 
Gentle Shepherd of my soul; oh! still near 
me stay ; 
Till the doubting, fearing, straying, 
Feeble praise and trembling praying, 
Till the weeping and the sighing, 
Till the mortal pain of dying 
Is all over, past and over, and I hear Thee 
say: 
‘ Waken ! for the day has broke and shadows 
fled away !” 





THE STRIFE FOR UNITY. 


BY AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 








ONCE upon a time there was a conflict 
among the waters. Oil was thrown upon 
them, to pacify them. The waves, instead 
of subsiding, commenced to fight about 
the oil, and there was more strife than ever. 

Two dogs were once fighting. A man, 
to stop them, threw a bone atthem. The 
two dogs then went to fighting over the 
bone. “ 

Mankind were once fighting. Christ 
gave his religion to stop it. They then 
went to fighting over hi religion. 

Some shocks of grain were once scattered 
on the ground. A husbandman gave them 
a band to bind th®@m in asheaf. They got 
to fighting over the band, and were more 
divided than ever. 

The Christians were once divided. The 
church was given them as a bond of union. 
They got to dividing on the church and 
are now more divided than before. 

Two men were once drowning. A rope 
was thrown to them to save them. They 
got to fighting about the rope, and both 
were drowned. 

Men were once perishing. Christianity 
Was sent among them to save them. They 
tried each to get it exclusively, and many 
Were lost without it. 

Two oxen were once pulling a plow. 
They pulled against each other, and, in- 
Stead of plowing the field, pulled the plow 
to pieces. 

The beasts of the barnyard once met to 
forma union. Each class excluded all the 


Test, and they formed a union by each de- 
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claring that there were no beasts but them- 
selves. 

The Christians once met to unite in one 
church. Each sect excluded all the others, 
and formed a union by declaring that there 
were no Christians but themselves. 

And,as the asses said there were no beasts 
but asses, and the sheep that there were no 
beasts but sheep, and the hogs that there 
were no beasts but hogs, so the Episco- 
palians said there were no Christians but 
Episcopalians, and the Catholics that there 
were no Christians but. Catholics, and the 
Baptists that there were no Christians but 
Baptists. 

Three brothers, disagreeing, met to agree. 
Each decided that he was all, and that, 
agreeing with himself, all the brothers were 
agreed. 

The churches met toagree. Each decided 
that it was the only church, and that, agree- 
ing with itself,the whole church was agreed. 

A man was to receive all his relatives to 
an entertainment, But, as none of them 
came, he decided that they were not his 
relatives, and that, therefore, he entertained 
the whole family in himself. 

A church once invited all other churches 
to return to it. But, as none of them re- 
turned, it decided that they were not 
churches and that all the churches were 
returned. 

A man, learning that the entire popula- 
tion of the world was four thousand mil- 
lions, decided that nobody was anybody 
but himself, and that, therefore, he was four 
thousand millions. 

A certain sect, learning that great glory 
attaches to the church, decided that there 
is no church but itself, and that, therefore, 
it has all that glory. 


BALTIMORE. 


REFORM IN THE ENGLISH UNIVER- 
SITIES. 


« BY PROF. A. H. SAYOE. 











THE two ancient English universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge are once more threat- 
ened with a reforming commission. This 
time it has been initiated by a Conservative 
government, and the outside world has 
been a good deal puzzled by finding that 
the parliamentary opponents of the bill and 
deprecators of any reform are Liberals and 
Radicals like Mr. Lowe. Still more strange, 
at first sight, is the alliance within the 
universities themselves between what has 
been called the ‘‘ Extreme Left” and the 
Tory party, as well as the efforts made by 
the Liberals to impede a reform for which 
they deny the necessity. Indeed, the bill 
as proposed last year by the chancellor of 
the University of Oxford and a leading 
member of the Conservative Cabinet, was 
found far too revolutionary for the House 
of Commons. Its ultimate effect would 
have been to change the whole character of 
the two universities, to abolish the influence 
of the colleges, and to undo the work of the 
last two centuries. Perhaps the following 
sketch of the past history and present con- 
dition of the universities will explain how 
so revolutionary a project could emanate 
from a Conservative ministry. 

Like the other universities of the Middle 
Ages, Oxford and Cambridge were places in 
which the whole circle of knowledge at- 
tainable at the time was taught and studied. 
Students came from all parts of the world, 
attracted by the reputation of the professors 
and the facilities afforded tostudy. Hostel- 


the poorer scholars, and endowments left to 
support them during their long period of 
residence. Out of these halls grew the 
colleges, at a time when the influence of 
the mendicant friars was becoming danger- 
ous and an anti-clerical reaction was set- 
ting in. Merton College, one of the earliest 
that were established at Oxford, was essen- 
tially secular, the purpose of its founder 
being to form a society of students who 
should devote their lives to study and offer 
@ strenuous resistance to monastic encroach- 
ment. It was in this society that Wyclif’s 
opinions were moulded, and its statutes 
formed a model for those of subsequent 
foundations. The first provost and fel- 
lows of Queen’s College, though founded 
by the confessor of Philippa, were taken 
from Merton, and the original statutes ex- 
pressly state that the fellows were endowed 
in order that they might have leisure to 
pursue their studies without the necessity 
of earning a livelihood by teaching. Fresh 
colleges were built from time to time, and 
most of the old halls were swallowed up by 
hem. The Reformation, however, found 
the universities in a state of decline, due 
partly, it would seem, to the civil 
wars, and, by introducing religious dis- 
cord and disunion, it rather injured 
than improved them. Casaubon, in the 
time of James I, draws almost as un- 
favorable a picture of Oxford as Erasmus 
did in the preceding century. But then 
came the great reform of which Archbishop 
Laud was the author. The powers and 
prerogatives of the university were trans- 
ferred to the colleges, which had become 
mere land-holding corporations. ll stu- 
dents were required to become members of 
some college, and the ordinary degree 
could only be obtained by residence in a 
college. For a while the new system 
worked well, in spite of political strife and 
civil war, and for about 60 years, from 
1660 to 1720, the two universities were cen- 
ters of light and learning. But the usur- 
pation of the functions of the university 
by the colleges bore its fruit in time. The 
universities ceased to be the seats of na- 
tional education and learning. They be- 
came the preserve of the wealthier classes, 
who could afford to send their sons to col- 
lege or claim.a share in the endowments 
for them, on the ground of their being 
‘founders’ kin.” The universities, ;or, 
rather, the two groups of wealthy corpoga- 
tions of which they now consisted, reflected | 
the general degeneracy of the class from 
which their members were mainly drawn; 
and the intellectual stagnation and ob- 
structiveness described by Gibbon is prob- 
ably only too true a picture of the actual 
state of things. The turning-point was 
reached in 1801, when a competitive exam- 
ination was established at Oxford for the 


degree, and a new force was thus called 
into action. 
It was inevitable that the general awak- 


ening of the country which followed upon 
the French wars should sooner or later 
leave its mark upon the universites. The 
spirit of reform, which was leaving scarcely 
anything untouched, at last assailed the 
universities themselves. A commission 
was appointed in 1854 to remove abuses, to 
institute reforms, and to whitewash the two 
ancient seats of learning. The commission 
was assisted by a reforming party, which 
had grown up in their midst, and a fairly 
complete revolution was the result. The 
old statutes were swept away, the inten- 





ries or halls were founded, to accommodate 
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garded, the tenure andjnature of fellow- 
ships was entirely changed, the colleges 
were identified with the university more 
thoroughly than had ever been the case be- 
fore, and competitive examination was 
made the end and object of university in- 
struction, A feeble attempt was made to 
institute a professoriate, to give a shadowy 
existence to the university, as distinct from 
the colleges, and to, supervise the almost 
absolute control possessed by a college over 
its property. 
But the reform was both imperfect and 
misguided. No inquiry ever was. made 
into the amount and management of the 
college revenues, and in their extreme re 
gard for ‘‘ vested interests” the commis- 
sioners left numerous’ abuses wholly un- 
touched. The reforming party within 
the universities had no wish to reform the 
colleges of which they were members, and, 
accordingly, made the colleges more inde- 
pendent and powerfal than they were 
before; while the reformers without were 
not yet disabused of the belief that the ex- 
amination system was an infallible panacea 
for all the evils it was sought to’ remedy: 
Hence, the new fellow was relieved of every 
possible duty, even of that of residence 
within the college from which hé drew his 
income. ‘His sinecure annuity was made 
the result of a single competitive examina- 
tion, conducted by the interested members 
of the society into which he was to be 
elected, and a degree was made dependent 
on a successful passage through an intricate 
number of examinations, in which the ex- 
aminers were college tutors, who prepared 
and ‘‘crammed” the examinees. Oxford 
and Cambridge became Chinese forcing- 
houses. Examination was piled upon exam- 
ination, and cram took the place of study 
and learning. The final result of a brilliant 
career was a fellowship obtained not by 
solid learning or original research, but by 
showy answers to a certain number of 
stock questions. The chief. lesson carried 
away by the undergraduate was that knowl- 
edge is valuable only in so far as it will pay, 
and that it pays better to cram down other 
people’s theories than to do honest work for 
one’sself, When it is remembered that cler 
ical. restrictions were hardly interfered 
with, and that the monastic condition of 
celibacy remained. attached to a fellowship, 
it will be easily seen how much there was 
in the reform of 1854 which itself needed to 
be reformed. 

_ For the last twenty years the universities 
have been practically in the hands of the 
colleges, and the colleges consist for the 
most part of young bachelor fellows, many 
of them non-resident and knowing but little 
of university needs, who have’ obtained 
their emoluments by competitive examina- 
tion, and in many cases retain them by 
taking orders. The fellows who remain in 
residence are occupied in cramming the 
undergraduates for examination; and the 
endowments, accordingly, which were orig- 
inally left for the furtherance of study and 
learning, now serve to enable the sons of the 
wealthier English classes to pay less than 
the market value for their university edu- 
cation, or to start young barristers and 
schoolmasters in the careers they have 
chosen ‘to adopt. A fellowship is not 
‘usually sufficient to live upon, and ‘has to 
be eked out by an incomé derived from 
other sources. It is not wonderful, there- 
fore, that its holder should go elsewhere to 
seek other professions more lucrative than 





tions of the founders were ignored or disre | 


‘that of teaching undergraduates, especially 
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as the number of college tutérs. and 
lecturéfs .is necessarily limited and they 
have neither a career nor a pension to look 
forward to.. Even supposing their occupa- 
tion Jeaves them any time or mental energy 
for special work of their own, or the in- 
fluences under which they have been 
trained have left them any enthusi- 
asm for learning or conception of What 
science really is, they have to work 
with the “feeling that; so. fat from 
establishing a position for themselves with- 
in the university: by their special work, they 
may offend the powers that be and so 
effectually ruin their prospects altogether. 
As Prof. Max Miller has said, the student 
as such has no career before him at an 
English university. And yet Oxford and 
Cambridge together enjoy a net income of 
about £700,000 a year, a good part of which 
was originally intended to further learning 
and extend the boundaries of ‘human 
knowledge. As it is, this large income 
does little for either. A great book or dis- 
covery rarely proceeds from the English 
universities; the advocates of new studies 
have to look elsewhere for sympathetic 
audiences; science is still placed in them on 
a subordinate footing and grudgingly 
patronized; and. at Oxford the Bodleian 
Library,{which ought to be its chief pride, 
is starved for want of funds. Perhaps this 
is not to be wondered at, as the Library is 
more used by foreign scholars than by the 
alumni of the university. 


The opponents of reform excuse this 
neglect of the higher duties of a university 
by pointing to the educational work that is 
now being carried on at Oxford and Cam 
bridge and to the long array of names that 
occur inthe examination class-lists. But 
the plea, when closely examined, turns out 
to be but flimsy, The number of under- 
graduates at Oxford does not exceed 2,400, 
and that at Cambridge is not much greater, 
while almost all belong to the upper classes 
of the country. More than half a million 
of money is, therefore, annually spent in 
preparing the sons of the wealthier classes 
to answer certain examination questions, 
and in many cases to employ some three or 
four years of their lives more pleasantly 
than profitably. A few selected specimens 
get sinecure annuities in the shape of fel- 
lowships, and carry away their brains and 
whatever else they may have to the clubs 
of Londenor other places. Meanwhile, the 
professors complain that their lecture- 
rooms are empty. The undergraduate 
finds it more profitable to be crammed by a 
college tutor than to attend a professor’s 
lectures, and the graduate has either no 
time or no inclination to follow up some 
special branch of knowledge. 


It is to remedy this state of things that 
Lord Salisbury has stepped in with his re- 
form bill. A feeling has been growing up 
that the university ought to be something 
more than a mere name, and should again 
assume an existence distinct from that of 
the aggregate of colleges. The colleges 


are at present too rich and the university is | 


too poor, and, since the government of the 
university is virtually in the hands of col- 
lege fellows, internal reform is out of the 
question. A redistribution of the revenues 
is needed, the tenure of fellowships must be 
seriously altered, and the money now ab- 
sorbed by non-resident or ‘‘idle” fellows 
restored to the university. The claims of 
modern science must be recognized by the 
foundation of professorships and sub-pro- 
fessorships, by the establishment of mu- 
seums, laboratories, and libraries, and by 


other aids to scientific research; and the | 


funds for the purpose can.only be obtained 
by the suppression of a certain number of 
fellowships.. The growth of an interest in 
science and an enthusiasm for the exten- 
sion of the boundaries of knowledge, so: 
alien from the present spirit of the univers- | 
ities, must be assisted by transferring their | 
management from the younger. fellows to | 
the professors and other representatives of | 
the university, as distinct from the colleges. | 
At the same time, the colleges themselves 
must have greater powers than they ordin- | 
arily possess at_ present, to make changes | 
favorable to university interests. Such a, 
reform will necessarily undo much of the 
work of the Liberal commission of 1854; | 
and it is, therefore, fitting that it should! 
have been andertaken by a Conservative 





government. Two of the leading ideas 
carried out by that commission—the uni- 
versal application of the examination sys- 
tem and the institution of sinecure anunui- 
ties, to which no duties are attached—have 
turned out to be failures; and the evil con- 
sequences they have brought with them 
must, if possible, be averted. There was 
much in the work of the commission of 
1854 which was productive of nothing but 
good, and this part of its labors will be 
permanent. But the time has come to com- 
plete what was left unfinishéd and to 
reform the abuses created by itself. It 
is intelligible that the Liberal party, 
which has identified itself with the re- 
form of 1854, should be unwilling to allow 
that it has made mistakes, or that the 
younger fellows, who hold their present 
comfortable positions by favor of those 
mistakes, should deprecate any change. It 
is also intelligible that they should seek to 
cast discredit on the Conservative reform 
bill, by hinting that it has been inspired by 
sinister motives and is at bottom an attempt 
to bolster up clerical restrictions. But 
clerical restrictions are not the abuse they 
are represented to be. Ecclesiastical influ- 
ence has been steadily on the wane at both 
universities, and, reform or no reform, the 
last relics of clerical restrictions must dis- 
appear, in the nature of things, beforemany 
years are over. At present, however, the 
country is not ripe for such a measure. 
The universities reflect the general feeling 
of the educated classes, and the educated 
classes are not yet tired of an established 
chureb. The English parent considers that 
he has some sort of guaranty for the re- 
ligious faith of his sons where the teachers 
are in orders, and the same reason that 
forces the masters in the English public 
schools to be clergymen will force the edu- 
cational body at the universities to be so 
too for some time to come. Clerical re- 
strictions must be abolished by degrees, and 
this Lord Salisbury’s bill will do—partly by 
instituting professorial chairs and other 
posts, the holders of which will be more 
probably laymen than clerics; partly by 
limiting the number of fellowships; and 
partly by giving the colleges greater free- 
dom in regard to the alteration of their 
statutes than they now possess. 

On another side, also, the proposed re- 
form appeals to Tory sentiment. It not 
only undoes the work of a Liberal com- 
mission; but it also respects to a certain 
extent the wishes of the ‘‘ pious founders,” 
and returns to a past which is associated 
with the greatest names of which Oxford 
and Cambridge can boast. It may, it istrue, 
admit the newer studies of the 19th century, 
which have hitherto been ignored or con- 
temned, and assimilate the English uni- 
versities to those of Germany; but it will 
also make them more what they were in 
the old days of Wyclif and Wickham and 
Roger Bacon. But such a reform will 
necessarily encounter much opposition, 
both from within and from without, and 
leave a variety of questions (the govern- 
ment of the university, the mode of elec- 
tion to professorships, and the like) to be 
answered by a future generation. If, how- 
ever, the commission does its work boldly 
did decisively, a great and important 


| Ghange will be effected in the character of 


the two universities. The conflicting claims 
of research and education will be adjusted 
and defined, the student will have a uni- 
versity career once more opened to him, 
the younger sciences and studies of the 


| day will no longer find themselves ignored 


and neglected, the universities wili cease 
to be the preserve of a single class, and 
the university teacher will receive the full 
wages that are due to him and have a 
pension to look forward to when the work 
of his life is finished. 


QUEEN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD UNIVERSITY, EN- 
GLAND. 





JENNIE JUNE brightly says: ‘‘The aver- 
age New Yorker begins by boarding, which 
lasts till there is a baby; then he takes a little 
house in Brooklyn; then he goes to Harlem, 
then out to Orange, or Paterson, or Elizabeth ; 
then back to New York again to live in'a part 
of a house, ofa “ flat,’? and that is where he is 
now. His worry atthe present moment is this: 
he is sick of flats. Yes, sir, you may talk 


about flats; but he has tried them (flats made 
over froma : barn or a tenement-house), and. the 
question is : Shall they take a cottage a “mile” 
out of the city, or shaii bis wife keep'a board- 
ing-house ?”’ 





EXTRAVAGANCE IN BREWSTER- 


CAUSE OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
DEACON UPTON.—A STRANGE STORY. 


To THE EDITOR OF ; Tan I INDEPENDENT = 


Sir:—As 1 have already given yoit some 
information respecting the fearful fall 
from grace of our erring brother, Deacon 
Levi Upton, perhaps you . will be interested 
in learning something more inrélation to his 
unfortunate affair. It was a new experience 
for Brewsterville. We had heard and 
read of defalcations and ruinous spec- 
ulations in other places; but nobody in 
this well-conducted and religious com- 
munity had ever imagined that any 
such enormities could ever be practiced 
here. There is, in truth, but one Dem- 
ocrat in the whole town; and some 
how we had come to feel that we were 
exempt from the great wickednesses 
‘that have been so conspicuous in- such 
Babylonish places as Boston and New 
York. If we were not as wealthy as some 
other towns, why, it was a consolatory re 
flection for us that we werénot so wicked; 
and I dare say that the calamity which has 
befallen us was sent upon us for a wise 
purpose, to teach us humility and save us 
from the dcbasement of a self-righteous 
spirit. 

Deacon Upton has been crushed by the 
exposure of his defalcations and is heartily 
repentant—since he has been found out. 1 
wish that his repentance had come earlier; 
but, as it is, I do not wish to be too severe 
on the man, though I have been unsparing 
in denouncing his sin. He has been sus- 
pended from all the privileges of the 
church which once he professed to value 
so highly; and he has promised to make 
full restitution to the trusting people he 
despoiled, if it shall ever be in his power to 
do so. For the present he is in the county 
jail; but he will come out, probably, before 
long, by due process of law, which always 
favors the transgressor, and then he hopes 
to retrieve hi§ fortunes in the West. 

Wishing to learn more particularly than 
I had yet been able to do by what false 
step the unhappy man had first begun the 
descent which ended in his ruin, I visited 
him in the jail, and learned from hima very 
strange story—strange, I mean, to me; for 
I had not before, with all my intimate 
knowledge of the people of this town, been 
made aware of the social changes and cor- 
ruptions which have been gradually work- 
ing a revolution in the domestic habits of 
our people. 

We have been eating of the fruit of the 
tree of good and evil; but mostly of evil. 
The extent of the change that has come 
over usis appalling. The canker of luxury 
has eaten into our vitals. There is no escape 
for us in retracing our steps. The only 
hope for us is in advancing until we get 
into a purer region of thought. Weare 
now like travelers making the ascent of a 
high mountain. We have left the sunshine 
and sweetness of the plains behind us and 
have entered the belt of cloudland, There 
are mists and tempests around us; but we 
have only to press forward, toclimb a little 
higher, and we shall get into a purer and 
clearer atmosphere, where we can breathe 
more freely and look back with sublime 
content upon the lower regions where we 
once labored. I have not lost hope, and I 
am only alittle wilted by the murkiness of 
the temperature. 

‘Tell me how it happened,” said 1 to the 
humble friend whom I once looked up to 
as a model of business and social integrity, 
‘*that you, with your good sense and know- 
ledge of the world, ever took that first and 
fatal step which rendered your ruin in- 
evitable?” 

“‘T can explain it all to you in a word,” 
said he, with an eager manner, as if he were 
glad of an opportunity to relieve himself of 
a burden. ‘It was all owing to lunches.” 

“To what?” Lexclaimed, with unfeigned 
astonishment, not fully comprehending the 
word. 

‘To those confounded lunches,” he cried, 
with a passionate vehemence of manner that 
startled me, ‘‘and nothing more nor less! 
Lunches! Junches! lunches!” 

‘* Lunches!” I repeated; for my idea of a 
lunch was simply a piece of stale bread or 
a cracker and a bit of cheese, with a cup of 
cold tea, and I could not conceive of any- 








thing bad ever happening from an indulg. 
of refreshment. But the: wnhappy man 
still-;went on repeating, ina frenzy of ex. 
citement: 

“Lunches! Funches! lunches! Confound 
them!” 

‘“*T will tell you how it was,” he said, 


ton, they. talked a good deal about the de. 
lightful lunch parties they had-been invited 
to, and they wanted to introduce them into 
Brewsterville. 


pensive. 


take part. 


It was frightful. 


else. 


meanness. 


funds that did not belong to me. 


guilty I had been. 


punch.” 


Brewsterville,’ 
nothing of it! 


sparing voice.” 
Deacon Upton. 
our business, 


They had it all to themselves, 


house seem poor and mean in comparison. 


champagne. 
late, 


it should be the last time. 





“May 


ence in such an extremely innocent kind 


after regaining his composure. ‘‘ When my 
wife and daughters came back from Bos. 


They were so charming, so 
refining, and so economical, because they 
took the place of the old-fashioned tea- 
parties, which were so troublesome and ex- 
Of course, I could not object to 
anything which was calculated to lessen 
my family expenses, for they were already 
quite as large as I could prudently sanction. 

‘* Besides, lunches, you know, Elder, re- 
lieve us business men from the necessity of 
attending them, as they take place in the 
middle of the day; while in the case of 
tea-parties we were always compelled to 
So I made no objections, and 
my wife and daughters gave out their in- 
vitations for their first lunch party. The 
cost of that lunch made the hair of my 
head, what there was of it, stand on end. 
My wife said it was noth- 
ing at all, and we could save in something 
What was the use of complaining 
about a few oysters, a chicken or two, 
some boiled tongue, some chocolate, a few 
cakes, and just a little icecream? It was 
nothing at ali compared with the lunches 
they used to have in Beacon Street; and if 
there was anything she did despise, it was 
I did not like to be called mean 
by my wife, in the presence of my daugh- 
ters; soI gulped down the harsh words I 
felt like uttering and said no more. But I 
give you my sacred word of honor, Elder, 
that in paying for that lunch, trifling as the 
sum was, I made the first appropriation of 
I shall 
always think of it with a feeling of horror; 
and what amazes me now is that, having 
done so, I could go out and face the world 
witha look of innocence, while I knew how 
But, of course, I honest- 
ly intended to return the small sum that I 
had taken; and so I think I should have 
done, but, unhappily, my wife’s lunch 
party became the talk of society in Brews- 
terville, and then the lady of Lawyer Enoch 
Quincy determined that she would give a 
lunch party that would throw my wife’s 
extravagance completely in the shade. And 
she did; for, in addition to having every- 
thing that my wife had offered her friends, 
Mrs. Quincy gave canned peaches and claret 





‘*To think of such extravagance in 
*T exclaimed, ‘‘and I know 
If I bad been informed of 
it, 1, should have denounced it with un- 


‘* But there was the evil of it,” said poor 
‘“‘Wemen could not know 
what was going on, because it was all done 
by the women, when we were attending to 
None of us were invited. 
My wife 
was dreadfully hurt by Mrs, Quincy getting 
the better of her, for the canned peaches 
and the claret punch made the lunch at my 


So what must my wife and daughters do 
but make up their mindsto giving a spread 
that would eclipse all others; and, before I 
could interpose any attempts to prevent such 
a piece of wild extravagance, a lunch had 
been ordered ready prepared from Boston, 
and accompanying it came a basket of 
I was startled; but it was too 
The company had been invited and 
the lunch came by express, ‘C. 0. D.’ I 
had. to pay for it, and Ihad once more to 
appropriate another person’s money. My 
wife said my daughters would be disgraced 
if I.did not pay. They would never be 
able to hold their heads up in society, poor 
things; and all their prospects of marriage 
and settlement in life would be destroyed. 
Though I weakly yielded, I strongly resolved 
But it was not 
the last time, and I confess, with shame, 
that 1 became after a while indifferent; 
and then, seeing ruin staring me in the face, 
I made some unfortunate speculations, in 
the hope of retrieving my losses and aton- 
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ing for my errors. But it was too late. 
You know the rest. Ido not wish to throw 
the responsibility for my financial mistakes 
upon my wife, who is a well-meaning wo- 
man; but I tell you honestly and earnestly 
that but for that first lunch-party I solemn- 
ly believe I should still be an honest and a 
happy man and in the enjoyment of the 
respect of all who knew me.” 

I am not altogether sure that Deacon 
Upton would not have fallen into some 
other form of temptation, even if he had 
escaped the one which proved too much for 
his integrity of purpose; but I have no 
doubt of his honestly thinking his fall was 
owing to that cause. I find that the habit 
of giving lunches, however, has taken such 
a hold of the female part of the population 
of Brewsterville that some strong measures 
must be adopted in order to effect a social re- 
form. Itis altogether a new development of 
luxury and extravagance, and I have con- 
sulted with some of the leading citizens of the 
town, to see if something cannot be done to 
counteract a habit which is undermining 
the morals of the community. I find that 
all the men are of one mind in regard to 
the mutter, and nearly all have some pain- 
ful stories to tell of their own experiences 
in regard to the subject. If our women 
devote so much of their time and expend so 
much of their means in lunching and in 
giving lunches to one, another, it is clear 
that the domestic meals of the family must 
be neglected, and the cosy dinners which 
were once so enjoyable will be deprived of 
half their pleasures, to say nothing of the 
costliness and the immoralities which the 
lunch must necessarily involve. 

With undiminished esteem, I am faith- 
fully yours, 

ELDER BREWSTER, JR., 
of Brewsterville, Mass. 





A LETTER. 





BY BELLE W. COOKE, 





I’ve been thinking of you, Mother, 
Though the while my lips were dumb, 
Thinking that you know so little 
Of the woman I’ve become. 


When L left you, it was morning, 
Blush of dawn was on my cheek ; 

Now the dust and toil of noonday 
Check the words I fain would speak. 


Words of love’s full recognition 
Of your faithful, earnest care, 
And a knowledge of your patience 
That goes with me everywhere. 


When I left you, such a difference 
Lay between your life and mine: 
Old you seemed, and calm and quiet ; 
I, so full of youth’s bright wine. 


Now up to your soul’s full stature 
And your very thoughts ’ve grown , 
As I listen, e’en my footstep 
Seems an echo of your own. 


Flash my worv and busy fingers 
Like your hands before me cast; 
And my voice, in song or laughter, 
Seems a sound from that sweet past. 


Ah! the years, like dropping water, 
Wear and shape us, every one; 
Till we seem to be but strangers 
To the selves of years agone. 


Only memories of each other, 
Like to memories of the dead, 
These are all we have, my mother, 

When the best has all been said. 


Strange that such a world-wide distance 
F’er should come between us two— 
Twixt a mother and her darling, 
Once so near—and yet ’tis true. 


Years have crowded in between us, 
Stretch of plain and mountain swell, 

And we have no heart-communings, 
Though in the same world we dwell, 


Seems it not you might be nearer, 
Were you in that other land, 
Where we both must be, dear Mother, 
F’er I clasp again your hand ? 
SALEM, OREGON. 
a ____ 


“Driver,” said a gentleman to a. hack- 
man whom he had engaged by the hour, ‘‘why 
is it the more you beat your horses the slower 
they seem to proceed ?”’ ** That’s ’cause I has 
’em trained,’? was the reply. Questioned 
further, the fellow declared: ‘ When I whips 
One of my ’osses on the left side he under- 
stands that I’ve got a party that travels by the 
hour; and so he earns ’is oats by loafin’,”” 


A PAPER CITY.* 
BY D. R, LOCKE (REV. PETROLEUM V. NASBY), 
CHAPTER XXVIII. 


OnE Natt Drives ANOTHER OvT. 








THE sunny afternoon of the season had 

been quenched in rain. Not a storm that 

smote the levels as in wrath and sent the 

dying flowers to wreck and ruin—a need- 

less indignity; but a mild, low-whispering, 

sighing rain, that melted out of the soft 

gray sky and forebore to call the notice of 

man to its grieving over the pale herbs and 

faded flowers, whose loveliness it found 
defaced. It was a time when stirring, ever- 
busy housekeepers sat in snug at their end- 
less sewing, with gossiping, bright-witted 
girls around them; when farmer brothers 
found time to read newspapers up garret, 
as by stealth, reveling in speeches of 
‘our member,” which stirred their fresh, 
untouched enthusiasms to high flame, or 
wrapped in romances which taught them 
the power of emotions they secretly resolved 
to test for themselves ere long; afternoons 
when they paid attentions by stealth to the 
state of their front hair and stole off by the 
back door to the neighbor’s, whose daughter 
happened to wear an interest for them; 
days when the old farmers were graciously 
willing to harness the team and go to town 
for a can of baking-powder, a stint of 
sugar, or such a trifling errand as the 
weekly mail, which in better weather was 
an impertinent interruption. And long 
errands they made of those half-pint cans 
or those gallons of kerosene that detained 
them in the safe end of Paddleford’s store, 
which had not the modern impatience of its 
customers, till long past dinner time. It 
was a pleasant, neighborly rain, too wet 
to work in, but not enough to hinder cross- 


ing a field or so, to sit an afternoon and sew 
along seam. 
But the easy, half-humorous temper of 


the Burt household was overcast. Mrs. 
Burt did not understand it, but laid all the 
blame comfortably on her husband and 
Emeline’s ill-judged levity, which must 
have its downs, to pay for running on such 
ahigh key. She had fidgeted round a day 
or two, and went off to her sister’s one even- 
ing, whea it slacked up, Emeline thought 
for her especial consideration. Now she 
could have her funeral in her heart and 
weep her grief out unrestrainedly. 

She was not one of the sort to cry out- 
wardly. She wept one fatal night three 
dreary hours, till the sluices of her grief 
were draired, and that alleviation was 
denied them. After that her eyes were too 
tender, her frame too wearied to cry any 
more. But the wound within began that 
intolerable ache which makes every day 
and hour so full of pain that we forbear to 
cry out for want of voice. But it bled in- 
wardly, and the midnights passed with 
moans and hot fights with pain. It was 
too soon for grief to whiten the roses of 
her cheeks, or give her pale and sodden 
features, such as are worn by those with 
whom sorrow has become a habit; but a 
close observer, and there was one such 
near, could see that the roses on her cheek 
were whitened, and the lines growing sharp, 
and the eye fixed and mournful at its best. 
She went about her tasks mechanically, like 
one whose body keeps a habit of activity, 
that releases the mind all the more to 
suffer. And it was all the time on the face 
of her dead happiness the woman was look- 


ing. 

Tien well she remembered that fortnight 
of change. How the first neglect had 
amazed her, and been frankly forgiven as 
an oversight, a mistake, anything but a 
fault in her lover. How they met again, 
but with such constraint as shocked and 


bewildered her beyond all belief. 
The stupid, gross materialism of the world 


had hold of him, which recognizes nothing 
of value save as the world has stamped it; 
which can see nothing in spirit, keen-edged 
sense, or faithfulness worth more than a 
faint sentimental approval, which has no 
selling of allit has for the sake of a pearl 
of price; which would not know such a 
pearl when it held it, unless appraised by 
the jewelers, and in full setting of gold, 
and that gold inthe latest fashion. He was 
willing to play with this girl, and admire 
himself for his condescension in doing it, 
and elbow all considerations. out of the 
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way that might interfere with his sovereign 
pleasure in so doing. 

Like most, I might as well say all young 
men, he knew how to respect women of his 
own class and circle; but outside that circle 
he had no more real conception of any re- 
gard and protection due her, on account of 
her sex, than he had of worship for the 
Virgin Mary, nor half so much. Take a 
young man of the present day at hazard from 
any circle in city or country, and you will 
find him—a thin veneering of sentiment and 
fair manners scratched off—as worldly, cool, 
selfish, and calculating as any titled lackey 
of the great and heartless Louis’s court. 
They have not even the grace of graceless- 
ness which led a professed rowe like Aaron 
Burr to reprove a Pierrepont Edwards for 
kissing a servant girl, reminding him that 
a gentleman chose his amours from his own 
rank. In these godless, chance-bred days 
there is little enough principle of any kind 
manifest in any relation, where one-half the 
world is going by interest and the other 
half by taste. There is no principle at all 
in love. How was ayoung fellow, brought 
up to consider wearing good clothes and 
living in good style, with other people liv- 
ing in the same way, having an easy busi- 
ness to bring in sufficient for his whims 
and the essentials of life, and to keep his 
precious self well amused and in delight- 
fully good spirits and satisfied with himself, 
as the major and only and ultimate end of 
that life, to care or know about the pain he 
was inflicting or the loss he was entailing 
on himself in leaving the warm, intense, 
subtle nature he had taught to love him. 
Yes, the loss. Many a man throws away 
the success of his life with the love of some 
unformed woman, whom he has not the 
sense to hold at her true value, 


Without effort or consciousness, Eme- 
line’s mind continually went over the last 
cruel parting. She saw the calm, deceitful 
day that settled over the low ridges in am- 
ber sunshine and still air. Her heart beat 
very feverishly, with premonition of dis- 
aster; and when she turned and looked in 
James’s face, as he came swiftly up to her, 
there was little need to tell her what came 
after. But ithad to be gonethrough. The kiss 
of greeting—for aman never can understand 
how a woman resents a kiss of which the 
soul is gone, as the worst indecorum with 
which he can affront her. He even tried to 
be kind, when she had rather have seen him 
act out the indifference which filled him, 
and found speedier cure in it for her hurt 
pride. 

Emeline was alone in the sitting-room, 
absorbed in thought. She had gone 
through the bitter waters and had had her 
fill of disgrace and humiliation. Honest 
and true, doing the best she could, faithful 
to the man she loved and wrapt up in him 
and his, she had, for no fault of her own, 
been cast off, thrust out, and abandoned to 
the tender mercies of a set of harpies who 
were not her equals in any sense, but who 
resented her taking possession of the most 
promising young man in the town, while 
they were neglected. James Gardiner, the 
great catcb of New Canton, had been in the 
possession of this servant-girl; and, as they 
had pursued her, so they would pursue her 
to her death. 

She felt her position and knew exactly 
what she had to expect. 

Would she stay and face it out? Would 
she stay in New Canton, and give up all the 
hopes she had cherished and all the expecta- 
tions she had formed? Could she stay in 
Burt’s house as a servant—not as a compan- 
ion—and subside into the mere nothing that 
servants always are? And add to that the 
fact, which she recognized, that she was 
under a reputation which she did not de 
serve and which she never could outlive, 
and her heart failed her. 

She looked up from the sewing with 
which she had been occupying herself, and 
saw Mr. Burt sitting in an easy-chair, read- 
ing hispaper. He had come in quietly—so 
quietly that she had not seen him—and had 
been observing her for a half hour. He 
knew what was passing in her mind, for he 
knew what she had been through. 

‘* Emeline!” 

The girl looked up in astonishment. 

‘* Emeline, I know what you are thinking 
of, and I came here to speak to you. Don’t 
say a word till I get through, for what I 
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myself. You have loved aman not worthy 
of you—a man who did not understand 
you, or, if he did, had not the courage to 
take you, as he should have done, in the 
face of stories which he knew to be lies, but 
had not the stamina to treat as such and 
live down. He isa cur and is entirely un- 
worthy of a woman like you. He did not 
dare to face the gossips of this miserable 
village; he did not dare to face the dis- 
pleasure of his father and mother, who in 
a month would have blessed him for bring- 
ing to them such a daughter as you would 
have made them. He has left you, as I 
knew he would months ago. Had I not 
been convinced of it, I should have inter- 
fered sooner. You cannot stay here.” 
‘*Where can I go?” asked the girl, her 
face flushed and even red with an intuition 
of what was coming. 

Mr. Burt sat in silence for a moment. 
‘*Emeline, there will be changes here so 
soon that this house will be no home for 
you or for any of us, perhaps, by another 
week. Put your own affairs aside one mo- 
ment, if youcan, while I speak about mine. 
The Land Company is on the point of fail- 
ing. There will be trouble for Peppernell 
and his lot.” 

Burt spoke with indescribable triumph 
and dilating nostril. 

“Tt will be best for me to be some- 
where else. This is no new thing, Emee 
line. I have been looking for it any 
minute for a year. It is a wonder it 
has not come before. But you needn’t look 
alarmed. I have something ahead. I 
thought I had a right to the pay for my 
sérvices ” (he spoke with a sneer), ‘‘ for you 
know I have worked hard for New Canton 
and the Company. My savings and invest- 
ments elsewhere will leave me enough to 
live on away from here. I am sick of this 
wretched town and everybody in it; and 
not the least thing that turns me, if I had not 
hated it before, is the way it has treated 
you. I came from a family as poor as 
yours, though I took good care never to 
let a soul know it. My mother made 
vests for a living and I swept the 
school-house for my tuition, when I had to 
eat my lunch behind sheds, so that the boys 
and girls couldn’t see that it was bread 
without any butter. All that you have 
gone through I went through years ago, 
though, being a man, I could emancipate 
myself, which a woman can never do. 
What a man does doesn’t count, if he gilds 
his doings with success, and that success I 
have achiéved. But I hate it all. I hate 
the life I lead, the men Iam compelled to 
associate with, the women I am thrown in 
contact with, and the business I have to do. 
I have determived to quit it all, and find 
elsewhere the life I desire and have always 
yearned for.” 

‘How will Mrs. Burt like going away 
from her friends and her home?” 

‘‘Thave not asked her,” Burt returned, 
grimly, ‘‘and I don’t intend to, Have no 
fear for her. I am nota mean man. I shall 
leave her well provided for—with this 
house in her own name and rents to collect 
as it pleases her. And she will have them 
all without the encumbrance of a husband.”’ 

‘* You’re not going to leave her?” 

‘*Teave her!” exclaimed Burt, rising and 
glaring about the room. “Leave her! 
Yes! I shall leave everything that reminds 
of the life I have been leading, of the lie I 
have lived, and hope never to see any of it 
again. I shall leaveit all. I leave behind 
me the fools and idiots who were Jan an 
noyance to me, and the semi-rascals and 
thin frauds, whom I despised. I shall go 
out, not alone, to alife in which there is 
something for me.” 

** Not alone?” 

*“No, no; not alone. Emeline, I shall 
go and take with me—” 


““Who?”’ 
“You! I love you. You knowI do; 


and that I always have. I knew how your 
connection with that half-baked Gardiner 
would result, and I was content to bide my 
time. But when I was forming the inex- 
perienced girl that cameto my house, it 
was not for him, but for myself. You are 
too good for him, You are good enough 
for me.” 

Burt did not look as though he expected 
an answer; but he paced the floor like a 
man half crazed. Emeline sank back, half 





have to say is of interest to you, as well as 


fainting and half frightened at the vehe- 
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mence of his words and his excited manner. 
The blood came and went; there was a film 
before her eyes, and for a minute she was 
incapable of speech or motion. 

‘* Will you stay here and be the common 
drudge they would have you, to be sneered 
at by women and pointed at by men? You, 
who are worth the whole town, were it as 
prosperous as the wildest of them hoped it 
would be? Will you stay here to be made 
the subject of Peppernell’s coarse jokes, 
and to be an object of pity as the aspiring 
kitchen-girl whom poor, weak Jim Gardi- 
ner wanted to marry, but dare not? Eme- 
line, vou are too good forthat. You can 
have the freedom I shall have, and all that I 
have; and you will have a man who can, 
at least, appreciate you, if he is not entirely 
worthy of you.” 

They conversed in an undertone till long 
beyond midnight. After the first half-hour 
it was not Burt who led the conversation. 
The girl had got to herself again, and, as 
she always had, she Jed. There was a 
curious expression on her face. There was 
as much difference between the Emeline of 
the morning and the Emeline of that half- 
hour before midnight as there was between 
the light of the morning and the darkness 
that now enshrouded them. She had in 
that short time grown hard, and there was 
another ligbt in her eyes. Hers were the 
suggestions, hers were the plans, and before 
they separated Burt had grown half afraid 
of her, fearing that there was more in her 
than he had bargained for. 

The next morning Mrs. Burt was aston- 
ished. Emeline informed her that she had 
determined to leave New Canton, and 
should go the next morning. Mrs. Burt 
complained bitterly and objected | strenu- 
ously. Who could give her medicine so 
well? Why, it would take months to get 
another girl to understand her ailments and 
be so handy with her medicines. Was it 
wages she wanted? She didn’t think it 
right to be made to continually raise wages; 
for where was it to end? She might be 
asked to make another raise in a week. But 
she liked Emeline so much that, if an ad- 
ditional half-dollar a week would satisfy 
her, she wouldn’t object, provided Emeline 
would do more of the washing, and make 
it up in that way. She didn’t like changes, 
and was willing to submit to what she con- 
sidered extortion, rather than to endure 
them. 

‘* Will that be satisfactory, Emeline?” 

“*T prefer to go,” was her answer. 

“Very well. I have nothing more to 
say.” 

**1 think it would be better to let her 
have her own way,” said Mr. Burt, quietly. 

The next morning she went, and the 
ladies of New Canton, to whom she had al- 
ways been an eyesore, felt relieved. Their 
scandal was removed and, as they hoped, 
forever. 


¢ CHAPTER XXIX. 





SoMETHING HAPPENS. 


Ir was an unfortunate thing for Mr. 
Gardiner that he was not omniscient and not 
omnipresent. Had he been on the streets 
of New Canton one night, and had had 
good eyes, he would have seen a sight that 
would have made him uneasy. He would 
have seen Mr. Burt enter the Bank, closing 
the doors behind him softly, and getting in 
with that quick movement that indicated a 
desire not to be seen entering; and, after 
getting in, he would have seenhim go 
to a quiet back office, closing all the 
blinds and drawing the curtain down 
very carefully. And afew minutes later 
he would have seen Col. Peppernell unlock 
the front door with his key (he had always 
insisted upon having a key of his own) and 
go straight to the same room. And he 
would have seen Mr. Burt start up with a 
half-frighteved and half-annoyed look, as 
though some purpose he had was likely to 


be interrupted by the entrance of the 
Colonel. 


But, as Mr, Gardiner was quietly sleep- 
ing in his own room, and as Jim was walk- 
ing the floor of his office, very wretched, no 
one in the Gardiner interest saw any- 
thing of these movements, and consequent- 
ly they went on without interruption. 

Col. Peppernell had been growing uneasy, 
and the object of his visit to Burt in the 
back room of the office that night was to 
see if he could not in some way remove 
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some of the doubts that were oppressing 
him. 

Mr. Burt had been going to Chicago too 
much and too frequently to suit that astute 
gentleman, and he felt it his bounden duty 
to see what it was all about. So one day, 
after giving it out very freely that he was 
going to Peoria, Col. Peppernell went to 
Chicago. He knew something of Mr. Burt’s 
haunts in the city; and, moreover, as a 
director inthe Land Company and Bank, he 
had a perfect right to make inquiries con- 
cerning whatever interested that now some- 
what famous corporation. 

The Colonel did not discover much in 
Chicago, for Messrs. Price and Hawkins, 
and the others with whom he knew Burt 
did business and who had been used by the 
Company a great many times, were very 
reticent as to anything connected with it. 
They knew nothing, and they knew nothing 
so decidedly and with so close mouths that 
Col. Peppernell knew that there was some- 
thing being kept from him. He demanded; 
but the more he demanded the further they 
were from telling anything. 

“*If we have had any business with Mr. 
Burt—understand me, I say ‘if’—it is 
necessarily a matter between Mr. Burt and 
ourselves. You can see for yourself—you 
are a man of business—that business is con- 
fidential, and that whatever has transpired 
between us—if anything has—we should be 
no more justified in revealing to you than 
we would in writing to him that you had 
been here making inquiries about him.” 

Thus Mr. Hawkins, and it is needless to 
say that Mr. Price agreed with him. It 
would be the most flagrant breach of faith, 
it would be contrary to all received and ac- 
cepted notions of business, if private con- 
ferences should be given to whoever should 
ask. If Col. Peppernell could show any 
authorization from their esteemed friend, 
Mr. Burt, they would gladly give him all 
that it called for. Understand, they 
did not admit that anything had trans- 
pired between Mr. Burt and their office; 
but, if anything had, it would be kept 
sacred, precisely as Col. Peppernell’s busi- 
ness would be, if entrusted to them. 

And the Colonel left just as wise as he 
came: with this difference, that he was satis- 
fied that Burt had been with them, and that 
they had done business for him, and that 
that business was connected directly with 
the Land Company, and that it was of a 
nature that he did not and could not let the 
people of New Canton have the benefit of. 

As he left the office, Mr. Price smiled at 
Mr. Hawkins, and Mr. Hawkins smiled at 
Mr. Price. 

‘*Burt had better make no delay,” said 
Price. 

“*He don’t want to waste any time,” said 
Hawkins. 

““He’s got ’em, though, if he’s quick 
enough about it,” said Price. 

‘“Never worry about him,” was Hawkins’s 


answer. ‘‘ He’s smart enough for forty 
Peppernells.”” And they dismissed the sub- 
ject. 


Col. Peppernell took the first train for 
New Canton and went directly to the Bank, 
where he found Mr. Burt in and alone. 

On one memorable occasion it was Mr. 
Burt who closed the doors very carefully. 
This time Col. Peppernell did it, and he 
was every whit as particular about it as 
Mr. Burt had been. Mr. Burt, to whom 
door-closing and mysterious proceedings 
were familiar, showed no surprise. 

‘Burt, I want to ask you a plain ques- 
tion.” 

‘‘ Being a plain man, whose distinguish- 
ing characteristic is simple ingenuousness, 
I shall give you a plain answer.” 

‘Bah! All that is wasted on me.” 

‘* My dear sir, you ought to control your- 
self. Suppose you don’t believe what I 
say. Is thereany occasion for your telling 
me so bluntly? It isnot the proper thing, 
Col. Pepptrnell.” 

‘‘How much money have we got?” 

‘“‘In the Land Company perhaps two 
thousand dollars. I will tell you exactly, 
if you desire it.” 

‘‘That’s near enough. In the Bank?” 

‘* Perhaps thirty thousand in cash.” 

** And how much in securities?” 

“The Bank and Land Company are 
mixed, somewhat. The money received 
from depositors has been used very largely 
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purchased. We have property for which 
we have paid $267,000. We have bonds 
and mortgages for property sold for as 
much more—in all, say a round half mil- 
lion.” 

*« What could you sell the securities for, 
and how much money could you raise on 
mortgage? I mean out and out, for cash 
in hand!” 

“‘T suppose about one hundred thousand 
dollars; that is, if anybody could be 
found to purchase them. But we would 
be very stupid to sell them, or undertake 
to. It is true that the mortgages are for 
an amount largely in excess of what the 
preperty would bring in cash, or even for 
what might be called, in the language of 
trade, negotiable paper. To make it entirely 
clear to you, a mortgage for $1,000 on a 
lot containing one-seventh of an acre of 
land, which no one would pay twenty dol- 
lars an acre for, cannot be considered very 
good security, unless the mortgager has some 
other assets than the land. I am happy to 
say that the most of those to whom we have 
sold have assets outside of the land, and 
that collections from them are not entirely 
hopeless. But, Colonel, this is the view to 
take of it to-day. To-morrow it may look 
different. We must discount the future. 
We must labor and work and wait till 
that lot is actually worth the thousand dol- 
lars. And—and why should we not? Look 
at our maps, Colonel! When Soggy Run is 
im—” 

‘Bah! You'll drive me crazy.” 

‘“When Soggy Run is improved, and the 
the system of railroads which must make 
New Canton acentral point are built; when 
the com—” 

“‘Mr. Burt, could you, counting cash and 
what we could realize from the sale of the 
securities we have, make up one hundred 
thousand dollars? I mean by this, could 
you do this and close up the whole thing 
suddenly?” 

**T suppose we might. But why do you 
ask? You certainly have no idea of throw- 
ing the Company into bankruptcy? Gra- 
cious heavens, Colonel! to close now, in 
the manner you suggest, would leave us 
with a load of liabilities which we couldn’t 
work out in years. We have an immense 
volume of our certificates afloat. We have 
—but what an idea! No; there is but one 
way, and if we follow it we have fortunes 
assured for all of us. We must go on and 
build up New Canton. We must make 
these securities which we hold worth what 
they represent, and even more. The lots 
representing a thousand dollars each to-day 
must be made to be worth actually two 
thousand; those which are held at one hun- 
dred must be made worth five. In short, 
we must do what we started todo. Why 
do you ask such questions?” 

‘Burt, there ain’t no use of trying to 
humbug me. This kind of talk is all well 
enough when we are sellin’ lots outside; 
but it’s all wasted on me in here. I shel be 
what yoo never was—plain. My proposi- 
tion, in two words, is this: You and I hev 
done this work. We hev made all there is 
uv Noo Canton. We hev blowed up this bub- 
ble and we hev control of this property. I 
propose that yoo and I sell these secoorities 
for jest what they will fetch, quick, and 
light out with the proceeds. Ther’s enuff 
to make us both comfable in Europe. I am 
tired uv the whole thing and want to quit 
it. This is the shortest way out and the 
best for us.” 

Mr. Burt’s look at this speech of the 
Colonel was magnificent. There came to 
his face an expression of astonishment, of 
virtuous indignation, and of pity for the 
man before him. 

**Col. Peppernell, your expression ‘ light 
out’ I do not quite understand. But I 
gather from the intelligible sentences you 
used that your proposition is that we shall 
embezzle the property of the Company of 
which you and [ are the confidential officers 
and abscond. Am I right?” 

“That is about the size of it.” 

Seizing a ruler from the desk at which he 
was sitting, Mr. Burt assumed a posture of 
offense. 

‘What do you take me for, Col. Pepper- 
nell? Do you think for a mo—did you 
come here to insult me? Have I lived to 
have such a proposition made me? You 
infernal old—but what is the use? Leave 
the office this minute, and if I do not make 





this public to-morrow morning you have 
my leniency (a weakness to which I con. 
fess) to thank for it. But go! You and I 
can never breath the same air again. Go!’ 

The Colonel looked at him twice; but he 
did not blanch or change a particle. And, 
with a muttered curse, daring him to make 
public anything, he left the office. 

When he had gone, Mr. Burt drew a 
long breath and his face grew pale as death 

‘“*He has been to Chicago and tried to 
pump Hawkins and Price, as they tele- 
graphed me to-day. He’s too late. The 
train leaves Freedom in an hour, and I 
have just time to get over. This is my 
time. From Freedom south to Peoria, 
hiding in Peoria till they don’t know where 
I am, and then—” 

And Mr. Burt unlocked the safe and took 
out various valuable packets. There were 
packages of bills, all in order and put up 
with great care. ‘$5,000; $10,000; $20,- 
000; $5,000. Not enough, not so much as I 
should have made out of this; but I can 
make it go. It will do. And Peppernell 
wanted to share with me. He has got 
enough. He has over $30,000 worth of 
secured property and he never made a dol- 
lar of it.” 

And Mr. Burt packed the treasure closely 
in his inside pockets and, with a simple 
hand-valise, went out into the darkness. 

His vehicle stood convenient, and he got 
into it and rode out in the night. The 
buggy was turned loose in the road, and ata 
small station on the main line, closely 
muffled, so that no one could see who it was 
or in any way recognize him, he boarded a 
train. 

He did not take a regular passenger 
train. It was a freight, with a passenger 
car attached, into which passengers were 
admitted by courtesy; and in this he 
went twenty miles, till he reached a 
cross-road, and there he waited for another 
train. 

And so, by devious routes and zigzag 
passages, traveling on unfrequented trains 
and eking out the distances from one road 
to another by private conveyances and by 
even walking miles along unfrequented 
roads off the regular traveled lines, Charles 
Burt, the secretary and treasurer of the 
New Canton Land Company and president 
of the New Canton Savings Bank, now a 
felon and a fugitive, made his way to safety. 

Many a time, as he was combating the 
terrors of the night and the more awful 
terrors of anticipated pursuit and capture, 
he wished he were back, a simple dentist, 
earning an honest, if an humbleliving. But 
it was too late; and, with wealth on his 
person, he made his way, like one walking 
among pitfalls, afraid and alarmed. He, 
whose pride it had been to manage men, 
became afraid of the sight of one; he who 
a week ago was strong enough, slight and 
weak as he was physically, to cow the burly 
bully, Peppernell, and who had by sheer 
force of will managed every man with 
whom he had come in contact, dodged to 
avoid a child and ran in affright from the 
sight of a map. The Delilah of ambition 
had shorn bis strength, and from one of 
the strongest he had become one of the 
weakest of men. But it was too late to go 
back. He had burned his bridge. 

[To be Continued.] 
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PRELIMINARY ADDRESS. 


Tue River Ilissus, in Athens, is a delicious 
crystalline stream, full of white and brown 
pebbles, which, no doubt, the feet of Phocion 
and Socrates and Demosthenes and Plato and 
Aristotle have touched. Its ripples, therefore, 
are more musical than Apollo’s lute; and you 
will not blame me for stating that I brought 
home from Athens a broad, fair pebble out of 
that stream, and from that portion of its bed 
which scholars say was once crossed by the 
gardens and walks and marble colonnades of 
Aristotle’s Lyceum. I keep this white stone 
now as a paper-weight ona heap of excerpts 
and newspaper cuttings, intended to represent 
current misconceptions of Christian truth. 
{Laughter.] Quite a number of slips have 
been accumulating in that heap of late, some 
of them from Music Hall; and, since [am 48 
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proud of the specimens I gather into my cabi- 
net as ever a collector of crystals was of his 
captured gems, I wish to make you sharers of 
my bliss, according to Shakespeare’s maxim: 
“If haply in thy travels thou dost meet 
A rare, noteworthy object, 
Make me partaker of thy happiness.” 
—Two Gent. of Verona,” I, 1. 

1. From this cabinet of misconception—no- 
tice, I do not say of misrepresentation—I must 
choose at least one specimen concerning the 
measureless theme of free, final permanence of 
character, or the natural wages of habitual 
evil choice. I hold in my hand a book written 
by a man whom we all honor for his candor 
and learning, and whose vigorous honesty in 
the political affairs of this commonwealth has 
more than once been a pillar of fire in a dark 
place. I mean Mr. Clarke, who lately has pre- 
sented an almost semi-official answer to the 
question “ What is a Christian?’ [Laughter.] 
I read in this volume, which is also almost 
semi-official, and, in my opinion, the best book 
ever printed in Boston by unevangelical Chris- 
tianity, the following very amazing words: 
“The Orthodox doctrine of future punishmentis 
exceedinglysimple. . . . The purest and best 
of men, who does not believe the precise Ortho- 
dox theory concerning the Trinity, sits in hell 
side by side with Zingis Khan, who murdered in 
cold blood hundreds of thousands of men, wo- 
men, and children, marking his bloody route 
by pyramids of skulls.” (Clarke, ‘‘Ortho- 
doxy,”’ p. 357.) 

Gentlemen, that is a very interesting speci- 
men in this cabinet. It is almost flawless. I 
hardly know how it can be better. That mis- 
conception is fundamental, colossal, ghastly, 
inexcusable. [Applause.] 

2. But take another flaming, favorite gem 
from the same cabinet and broken off the same 
ledge of crystalline Boston rock [laughter]: 

‘The unbaptized child who goes to hell be- 
cause of the original sin derived from Adam 
is exposed to God’s wrath no less than Pope 
Alexander VI, who outraged every law of God 
aud man, and who, says Machiavelli, ‘was fol- 
lowed to the tomb by the heavy feet of his 
three dear compapions—Luxury, Simony, and 
Cruelty.’ This is the doctrine which every de- 
nomination and sect in Christendom except the 


Unitanans and Universalists maintain as essen- 
tial to Orthodoxy.’’ (Pp. 357, 358.) 

Gentlemen, is that a correct statement? 
[Voices in all parts of the hall: ‘No, no.’’] 
This serious assertion is just about as correct 
as it would be to say that Cnarles River flows 
into the Mississippi. It is quite as correct as to 
affirm that Massachusetts is a province of 
China. [Laughter.] 

3. You will allow me, therefore, to say that I 
was not greatly surprised when, a few weeks 
ago, I obtained a third specimen of this same 
fruitful ledge of crystals, or the assertion that 
my view of the Trinity, or the view of the 
New England theology, as understood by 
this lectureship, is ‘‘one which any Uni- 
tarian can accept.’? (Mr. Clarke, Daily <Ad- 
vertiser, March 26th.) That statement was 
made, however, before a full discussion had 
been presented here, although warning had 
been given not to judge the house while the 
scaffolding was up, and I believe the statement 
is not reiterated at present. [Laughter.] 

4. lo an account of semi-official discussions 
at Music Hall I read that Mr. Cook has given 
up the doctrine of substitution. The language of 
the report is that Mr. Cook comes forward, be- 
longivg to the same school of thought with a 
certain evangelist, and tells us ‘‘ that we must 
accept the Orthodox doctrine on this subject, and 
he says that no Orthodox man of any sense or 
any knowledge believes to-day in substitution.” 
(Report of Mr. Clarke’s sermon, Daily Adver- 
tier, April 30th.) Another authority says that 
Mr. Cook “defends the doctrine of substitu- 
tion by giving it up.” (Unitarian tract, by Mr. 
Kimball.) 

Now, what are the facts? New England the- 
ology makes a distinction between chastisement 
and punishment. Even the Universalist the- 
ology draws a distinction between suffering 
and punishment. I know careless phrases have 
been used by Orthodox scholars ; but when I 
open a series of articles written in the Bibliothe- 
cra Sacra, by writers of all denominations, with- 
in the last fifteen years, and constitutiog the 
best stateunent of the New Orthodoxy that New 
England has yet published—fifteen or eighteen 
articles written by Episcopalians, Methodists, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, and Congregationalists 
of the first rank in scholarship—I find such a 
representative writer, for instance, as the re- 
vered Dr. Whedon, editor of The Methodist 
Quarterly Review, a man probably not given to 
Calvinism, saying this : 

“The imputation of the sin of man or his 
punishment to Christ is but a pepular concep- 
tion, justitiable if understood as only concep- 
tual; just as we might say that tne crime of 
Pytbhias was imputed to Damon in order that 
we also might be able to say that Damon was 
punished, mstead of Pythias. In strictness of 
language and thought, neither crime, guilt, nor 
punishment is personally transferable,’’ 
(Whedon, Rey. D.D., Bib. Sac., April, 1862, pp. 
260, 261.) 

Why, it is amazing to me that gentlemen 
‘vill quote phrases from Mr. Spurgeon, saying 
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that our Lord was punished, and then come 
forward in Boston and affirm that Orthodoxy 
holds that our Lord was not innocent, and 
meet us with the charge of self-contradiction 
when we exhibit the truths of the Atonement 
in detail. Ask Mr. Spurgeon, or any other man 
who uses that word ‘*‘ punished,’ whether our 
Lord was a murderer, a perjurer, a leper, or a 
thief? Ask whetner he does not believe, as 
the Church has always believed, whatever its 
language may have been, that our Lord was 
innocent? Now we are more careful in our 
phraseology than we used to be; but the 
Church has always had the idea of Christ’s in- 
nocence, and never has asserted that he was 
punished, in the sense of suffering pain for 
personal blameworthiness; for he never had 
any personal blameworthiness. Let us distin- 
guish ideas from vocabularies. I admit that 
the latter have been careless ; and it is one part 
of the joy of my life to contribute a little 
toward more caution in the expression of 
truths which we cannot touch properly unless 
in that spirit which Uzzah did not have when 
he touched the Ark, and for lack of reverence 
was struck dead. 

Andrew Fuller, the Baptist scholar, who has 
been called the Benjamin Franklin of theol- 
ogy, was very careful of his language on this 
supreme point, and as long agoas 1800 drew 
in substance the distinction between chastise- 
ment and punishment. ‘‘ Real and proper pun- 
ishment,”’ he wrote, ‘is not only the infliction 
of natural evil for the commission of moral 
evil, but the infliction of the one upon the per- 
son who committed the other, and in displeas- 
ure against him. It not only supposes criminal- 
ity, but that the party punished was literally 
the criminal.’ (Fuller, Andrew, 1815, ‘‘Works,” 
chap. 10, p. 34. Quoted with approval by 
Professor Park, Bib. Sac., January, 1865, p. 174.) 
’ Modern theological science is substantially a 
unit on this topic—not in its vocabularies, but 
in its ideas, I dislike to take time or a point 
which needs to be elaborated nowhere out of 
Boston [laughter]; but, if you will allow me to 
cite a school on which you may probably have 
looked with considerable arrogance—the East 
Windsor Theological Institution, where the 
Old School in New England theology is repre- 
sented—you will find Professor Lawrence there, 
in this official article in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, saying of that school of theology: 
“The Old School theology speaks freely of 
Christ as ‘suffering the penalty of the law’ and 
as ‘paying our debts.’ But it never implies that 
he was a sinner, suffering demerits. ‘Our guilt 
and punishment being, as it were, transferred to 
him,’ says Calvin. Edwards says: ‘He suf- 
fered as though guilty.’’? (Lawrence, Rev. 
Prof., of East Windsor Theol. Inst., onthe Old 
School in N. E. Theol., Bib. Sac., April, 1863, 
p. 333. See also pp. 338, 339.) 

The distinction between chastisement and 
punishment is very familiar in the instruction 
given at Andover in religious science. 

If, now, for using phraseology which recog- 
nizes this distinction between chastisement and 
puvishment, I may be accused of giving up the 
doctrine of substitution, then all New England 
theology is to be thus accused; then all 
schools, old and new, are to be supposed to 
have changed their ideas, because they have 
become more cautious in their language. The 
doctrine of the Atonement is such to me 
that without it philosophy would lead by self- 
evident truth only to the conclusion that we | 
of all men, are most miserable, since we have 
sinned and do not know a way of escape. 
There is to me such clearness in the demonstra- 
tion of our need of an atonement that, if you 
say no atonement ever has been made, philoso- 
phy to meis not glad tidings, for it is clear 
tidings of a necessity not met. Therefore, to 
philosophy itself the denial of the doctrine of 
substitution makes a desert of life. 

5. But it is said that I have put forward Dean 
Stanley as a representative of Orthodoxy, and 
that he is a Unitarian. (Mr. Clarke, Daily Ad- 
vertiser, April 30th.) 

Not many months ago Lady Augusta Stanley 
lay in her coftin in Westminster Abbey, and 
there at her side sat Thomas Carlyle. Who 
had been her chaplain? The American evan- 
gelist who has but just left this city. On whose 
invitation? On her own. By whose consent? 
By her husband’s. Who told you that? The 
American evangelist himself. What did he 
do? He conducted devotional exercises in Lady 
Stanley’s sick-chamber. You talk about the 
breadth of Dean Stanley’s Broad Church views ! 
You must look at the upper part of the breadth 
as well as the lower. [Laughter.] By the way, 
speaking of Carlyle, let me say that Mr. Rus- 
kin has lately affirmed that Carlyle’s opinion of 
Darwin, which I stated to you some months since, 
“ will probably be remembered as long as any- 
thing else that Carlyle ever said.” That is re- 
ported, 1 beg you notice I say, as coming from 
Ruskin; and I have every reason to believe that 
Ruskin trusts that extract as Carlyle’s own. 
Professor Tholuck, of Halle, in Germany, told 
me that once he was invited to spend the win- 
ter in the south of Italy with Thomas Carlyle, 
and doubted at first whether he had better ac- 


cept the invitation, for fear there would be so- 
cial dissonance on account of divergences -of 
views. ‘ Isought information,’’ said Professor 
Tholuck; ‘‘and from England, on the highest 
authority, I was told there would be no disson- 
ance, for Carlyle is a good Christian man.” 
Have I not read what Carlyle says about the 
Thirty-nine Articles? Yes; and rejoice in it. 
Have I not read what he says about threshing 
mere straw in formulas of belief, without soul 
pehind them? Yes; and thank God for every 
syllable the prophet of Chelsea has ever writ- 
ten onthat theme. I have heard also from the 
lips of your own Emerson that Carlyle likes to 
‘quote his own father’s expressions at family 
worship in old Scotland. I do not forget 
what Carlyle thought of Sterling, or what 
he said of the death of Edward Irving. There 
is even more between than in the lines of hun- 
ereds of pages that he has given to the world. 
I remember that essay on Voltaire, in which he 
writes explicitly: 


‘¢We understand ourselves to be risking no 
new assertion, but simply reporting what is 
already the conviction of the greatest in our 
age, when we say that cheerfully recognizing, 
gratefully appropriating whatever Voltaire has 
proved, or any other man has proved or shall 
prove, the Christian religion, once here, cannot 
again pass away; that, in one or the other form, 
it will endure through all time; that, as in 
Scripture, so also in the heart of man, is writ- 
ten, ‘the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
it.’ Were the memory of this faith never so 
obscured—as, indeed, in all times the coarse 
passions and perceptions of the world do all but 
obliterate it in the hearts of most—yet in every 
pure soul, in every poet and wise man, it finds a 
new missionary, a new martyr, till the great 
volume of universal history is finally closed and 
man’s destinies are fulfilledinthis earth. ‘It is 
a hight to which the human species were fated 
and enabled to attain ; and from which, having 
once attained it, they can never retrograde.’ ”’ 


Distinguish between ideas and vocabularies, 
and you will find that Carlyle deserved what he 
received the other day from Dean Stanley, a 
certificate that “he never disdained the tra- 
ditions of the Scottish Church and nation.” 
When I put in his lips the Litany, I took what 
all are obliged to subscribe who are in the re- 
nowned English Church. The Prayer Book, as 
well as the Articles, are subscribed. Are they 
not? Of course, I had a right to quote the 
flower, as well as the root. Out of, the latter 
grows the former. I wished to indicate what 
popular theology is; and it was evidently neces- 
sary for me to take phat which is most before 
the people—the ballelujahs and the praises, the 
indication of the popular mind in worship. I 
took the most overt public part of the Church 
of England service to indicate what the popular 
theology is. Some scribblers have objected, be- 
cause I put the words of the Litany into the 
mouth of Carlyle and Stanley, and have thought 
the words of the Thirty-nine Articles could not 
have been put there with the same effect. The 
words I cited from your Boston critic would 
have sounded weak and wieked had I quoted 
them alone in Westminster Abbey, in presence 
only of God! [Sensation.] 

But now, as to Dean Stanley, three things 
are to be noticed. 

First, we must make a distinction between his 
breadth as an ecclesiastical politician and his 
breadth as a thologian. He is a representative 
of a national church, such as we know nothing 
of in America. Any gentleman here directly 
or indirectly connected with that church will 
allow me to say that the High Church and Low 
Church and Bread Church are quite as sharply 
antagonistic to each other as avy of our Pro- 
testant denominations outside of the English 
Establishment. Dean Stanley is the represent- 
ative of this national church, which must hold 
all kinds of culture together, and his great 
principle is a political one. He wishes to keep 
these warring elements from seceding until 
their real merits can be distinguished by time. 
His supreme principle is one of comprehension 
and trial. Let these conflicting ideas be kept 
inside the Church, says Dean Stanley; allow 
every man to hold any fairly reasonable opin- 
ion; let every such opinion have a place until 
its value is tested by time. 

This is a breadth of ecclesiasticai policy, 
rather than of theology. Dean Stanley as a 
theologian is farless broad than Dean Stanley 
as an ecclesiastical politician. I am not dis- 
cussing whether or not he is to be justi- 
fied in taking that attitude as to a national 
church. Many of Dean Stanley’s best friends 
declare that he ought to be more severe in ex- 
eluding from the English Church some sections 
of sentiment, perhaps so broad that they hard- 
ly come within the range even of general toler- 
ant Christianity. They say he ought to think 
more of the Christian Church than of the na- 
tional church, and that he does not. But into 
that question I need not enter. 

In the next place, it is to be remembered that 
Dean Stanleyis by no means careless in his 
statements as to the doctrines of the Trinity 
and of the Atonement. He holds such views 
as Charles Kingsley did, and what Kingsley’s 
views of the Trinity were I showed to you in 
detail the other morning. No doubt Charles 
Kingsley held erratic views on one or two 








points, but he was swhbstantially sound on 








what the Church of England regards as the 
essentials of Christian truth; and so surely 
Stanley is, or he would not be where he is. 
Dean Stanley said not long ago, in the chapel at 
Rugby (lL have his language before me): 
“Thomas Arnold’s words constantly come 
back to me as expressing better than anything 
else my hopes and fears for this life and for 
the life to come.’? Everybody knows Stanley 
is the biographer of Thomas Arnold, and that 
Thomas Arnold was a man of a large, gen- 
erous, illumined nature and of great symmetry 
of character, but by no means what one would 
calla loose dreamer as tothe highest of all 
truths. No doubt he was in the best sense of 
the word a liberal believer, but that word 
“liberal”? I use as infrequently as possible, it 
has such an amazing resemblance to caout- 
chouc. [Laughter.}] Toward the bottom of 
the elastic scale of liberalism you may often 
find those who are ready to answer, if you ask 
what is a Christian: ‘‘He isa man who is al- 
ways learning, but never able to come to a 
knowledge of the truth.’”? And that comes 
pretty near to being the definition given in 
Music Hall the other evening. [Laugbter.] 
And if you ask what does a Christian believe: 
“Why, anything that means nothing in partic- 
ular.”? And that comes so fearfully nearto being 
the definition given in Music Hall that I do not 
dare talk about the lower ranges of liberalism, 
lest Iseem to slander the upper. [Laughter 
and applause. | 

Now, Thomas Arnold believed something in 
particular ; and Dean Stanley is a pupil ard 
professes himself to be theologically an en- 
larged copy of Thomas Arnold. He is to be 
ranked with Kingsley, and Robertson, and 
Millman as a follower of Hooker and an oppo- 
nent of the influences of Laud. It is perfectly 
amazing to find the Broad Church party spoken 
of as carrying England overto that style of 
unscientific liberalism which I have just rid- 
‘iculed. Why, only yesterday I opened a peri- 
odical not given to theological discussion, and 
found the statement that when Emerson came 
first to England, many years ago, and Carlyle 
sounded his glories to such an extent that al- 
most every circle in the country was anxious 
to obtain a glimpse of the Boston poet and 
philosopher, the current feeling was one of 
sorrow that so brilliant a man as Emerson, so 
lovable and so talented, should, nevertheless, 
be afflicted with a repugnant something, 
spoken of in whispers, like the small-pox or 
the practice of cannibalism. This was his 
Unitarianism, transcendentalism, Theodore 
Parkerism. ‘‘But then he can’t be altogether 
sane,’’? was the frequent comment. It is true 
that many English people of position are Uni- 
tarians. There is a brilliant man, who is on the 
point of making an effort to get a seat in Par- 
liament now, who has long been a disciple of 
Theodore Parker. ‘I feel bound to add,” my 
English authority says, ‘‘that all with whom 
I have conversed say that his religious senti- 
ments are the only drawbacks to his success 
but the repugnance toward them felt by the 
majority of voters will prevent his getting the 
seat.”? The objection most offered in England 
to such views isthe demoralizing effect they 
are considered to have on the average mass of 
society. 

Much of the sentiment here described I ab- 
hor. If I were in England,I should like to 
vote for that man. [Applause.] But when it 
is assumed that all Englandis turning over to 
Parker's views, it is important to notice straws 
like this, which show which way the wind blows. 

But, in the third place, Dean Stanley is re- 
garded in England and by scholars generally as 
a church historian, rather than a theologian. 
He is the Macaulay of church historians. But 
as to his ability as a theologian or philosopher 
The London Times hints well a general opinion 
in its criticism on Dean Stanley’s recent address 
at St. Andrew’s University. It finds reason in 
that address for saying that, if Dean Stanley’s 
hopes are fulfilled, Christendom will have 
uvity by and by—‘‘the unity of a landscape 
covered with mist.’? (London Times, March 
17th.) The growing power of the scientific 
method does not prophesy for that style of 
unity a victorious future. But The London 
Times has usually failed, as many other author- 
ities have done, to distinguish between Stan- 
ley’s breadth as a church politician and his 
breadth as a theologian. 

6. There is one more glittering specimen in 
my cabinet of misconception to be noticed, and 
then I must hasten to the conclusion of this ex- 
hibition of curiosities [laughter], many of them 
fossils, [hope. A man of letters, a philanthro- 
pist, a citizen whom we all honor for his own 
deeds and for those of his fathers, said last 
night in Music Hall: “‘ They tell you that God 
the Father entered into council with God the 
Son and God the Holy Spirit, and that in their 
infinite wisdom they devised a plan by which 
God the Son might meet the justice of God the 
Father, and that by this means the race of men 
should be saved, not from their sins, but from 
the punishment which their sins have justly 
deserved. Mr. Cook says I must not say thai 
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for guilty men. Mr. Boyd says I must and Dr. 
Chalmers says I must.”” [Whatever his lan- 
guage, Dr. Chalmers does not mean that our 
Lord was personally blameworthy.] ‘‘ButI do 
not care for the words. I never use any of 
them unless I am forced to; and that isn’t 
often. The point I would impress on you is 
that all this middle-age theology turns on the as- 
sumption that Jesus Christ saves men from their 
punishment simply. But all the simpler theol- 
ogies, all liberal theology turn on the truth 
that God, because he is God, chooses to save 
his people from all sins.” (Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser, May 7th.) 

So speaks Mr. Hale. But what definition of 
salvation has been given from time immemorial 
in idea and what definition has been given here 
especially? ‘Salvation is permanent deliver- 
ance from both the love and the guilt of sin.” 
Without deliverance from both these, peace with 
our Whole environment is a natural impossibil- 
ity. To assume that what is called Evangelical 
theology is not careful to deliver men from sin, 
as well as from the guilt of it, is as accurate 
as to say that Plymouth Rock will float or that 
Bunker Hill Monument is the North Pole. 
[Laughter.] I am patriotically pained by these 
astounding stretches of vapor [laughter] in 
Boston. If these are the clear hights of the 
landscape which contains the population op- 
posed to Evangelical truth, what are the lower 
portions? If these are the sunlit peaks, what 
are the marshes? Ihave heard of a miraculous 
London fog, so dense that you could not see a 
street-lamp when standing under it, though I 
never saw such afog. I have seen one, how- 
ever, in which you could not see one street- 
lamp from another; and I have heard of one 
which could be cut into slices with any deli- 
cate edge of steel. But I need all these styles 
of fogs to give mea perfect symbol for that 
style of vapor which must brood over the lower 
lands, if these amazing statements are the 
vapor brooding over the sunlit peaks. To be 
perfectly frank and to speak kindly, Evangel- 
ical scholars do regard these representations as 
astounding; and we think, if people believe 

them-—which we hope they do not—those peo- 
ple who do believe them are a heavily befogged 
population. [Laughter.] 

7. But, my friends, all the peaks in this land- 
scape, in which I have been showing you a few 
hights, are not thus wreathed in vapor. Go 
to Harvard University, which has had reason to 
think on this subject as no other university in 
the land has done. I turn to the words of the 
present preacher to the University, and I find 
him saying that he ‘‘ remembers in his boyhood 
a type of Calvinism as cold as it was bitter, in 
which spirit was wholly congealed into dogma.” 
I should not admit quite that Jonathan Ed- 
wards, who spoke of ‘the soul of a true 
Christian as such a little white flower as we 
see in the spring of the year, low and humble 
on the ground, opening its bosom to receive 
the pleasant beams of the sun’s glory, rejoic- 
ing, as it were,in a calm rapture, diffusing 
around a sweet fragrance, standing peacefully 
and lovingly in the midst of other flowers 
round about, all in like manner opening their 
bosoms to drink in the light of the sun.” 
(President Edwards’s ‘‘ Works,”’ Vol. I, pp. 61, 
6s.) I should hardly concede that this Ed- 
wards, who might have been the first poet of 
his nation if he had not chosen to be its first 
theologian, and who, if a man ever was a saint, 
was one, had wholly congealed his religion into 
a dogma. There is a law of development 
somewhere in religious history. So we heard 
yesterday from Professor Peirce himself. If 
there is a better orthodoxy, it has been de- 
veloped out of something behind it. It was 
the Old School Orthodoxy that took Charles I 
by the throat and broke his neck. It was the 
Old School Orthodoxy that fled from England 
in times of the icy breath of persecution, and 
that planted the common school system in the 
rocky soil of New England. We had stern 
work to do, and it is perhaps natural that some 
stern things were said in stern days. But this 
very preacher of the renowned University yon- 
der goes on to say—and here we rise out of the 
vapor ; here, thank God, is a sunlit peak: 

‘* What now terms itself Calvinism is a free, 
generous, earnest, philanthropic development 
of the religious life, with which I, for one, feel 
the most hearty and loving sympathy [applause]; 
nor doI believe that under its auspices New 
England Congregationalism would have been 
rent in twain, as it was early in the present cen- 
tury.”? [Applause. ] 

Remember that these are not my words, but 
those of the Plummer Professor of Morals and 
preacher to Harvard University : 

‘Lowest of all in the scale, yet tbe very 
thing we need most to shun, is the dogmatism 
of mere negations. Asa Trinitarian, I should, 
as I desire to do now, worship the Father, love 
the Son, and pray for the Holy Spirit. But 
mere anti-Trinitarianism cannot by any possi- 
bility make me reverent or devout ; and a minis- 
try of negations, even though the negatives be 
all justifiable, is utterly fruitless—nay, worse, 
harmful, demoralizing, contemptible. A church 
which lays intense emphasis on what it does 
not believe, and whose members know not how 
to express any article of faith without a neg- 
ative particle, is a nursery of skepticism and 
infidelity,.and nothing better. At the same 
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time, there is no intolerance so bitter and scorn- 
ful as that of the so-called churches whose 
faith consists in not believing.’”? [Much ap- 
plause.] 

So bravely spoke symmetry, strength, and 
devoutness of soul in Professor Peabody, and 
80 bravely were these words published. (Uni- 
tarian Review, January, 1877, pp. 72—74.) 

8. Not far from Bunker Hill there is another 
sunlit peak, and, now that I am on this theme, 
I must point out how noticeable that summit 
yonder is crowned with light. ‘‘ Professor 
Park,” writes the Rev. Dr. George E. Ellis, in 
his ‘“‘ Half Century of Unitarian Controversy,” 
‘*tried the whole resources of his amazingly 
acute and skillful mind upon these problems.” 
‘We trust all our readers have perused that 
convention discourse of the Andover professor 
to which we have more than once referred. 
We regard it onthe score of what it boldly 
affirms, and of what it so significantly implies, 
when taken in connection with its wonderful 
beauty of style and its marvelous subtilty of 
analysis, as the most noteworthy contribution 
which Orthodoxy has made to the literature of 
New England for the last half-century. That 
single discourse would win fame for any 
preacher.”’ (Pp. 385, 386.) 

“Tt may be that something will be offered to 
us as Orthodoxy which we shall pronounce to 
be better far than Unitarianism—something 
which we can receive with the same sympathy 
of soul and cordiality of heart with which we 
read the writings of those who are constructing 
the new theology from the ruins of the old.” 

‘We look with sincere and unprejudiced in- 
terest to thespeculative and scholarly labors of 
the advanced minds in Orthodox communions. 
May God’s blessing be on their labors, to keep 
them loyal to him, to Christ, and to the ever- 
lasting Gospel of grace and redemption. If 
the new theology shall prove to be so much 


|. truer and better than ‘ Unitarianism ’ as to ob- 


literate the sect, whose visible increase it does 
withstand, we are ready to welcome it.’’ 
391, 402.) 

Gentlemen, that is sunlight, and these fogs lie 
far below this sky-kissed peak. 

9. Open history as it stands recorded in the 
latest book written on the first century of our 
republic—a set of essays by such men as Presi- 
dents Weolsey and Barnard, Francis A. Walker, 
Professor T. Sterry Hunt, Professor Sumner, E. 
P, Whipple, and others—and turn to Mr. Whip- 
ple’s Essay on American Literature, and you 
will read—this is not written for a partisan pur- 
pose: “‘ The theological protest against Unita- 
rianism was made by some of the most powerful 
minds and learned scholays in the country—by 
Stuart, Park, Edwards, Barnes, Robinson, Ly- 
man Beecher, and the Alexanders, not to men- 
tion fifty others. The thought of these men still 
controls the theological opinion of the cour- 
try, and their works are much more extensive- 
ly circulated and exert a greater practical in- 
fluence than the writings of such men as Chan- 
ning, Norton, Dewey, Emerson, and Parker.” 
(‘‘ First Century of the Republic,’’ p. 372.) 

What is the summary of all this ? 

1. That there is manheod left and clear 
thought on both sides, and that when the great 
peaks are seen they do not scold each other, or 
the azure above them; but are reverently look- 
ing into each other’s faces, asking how brother- 
hood under one sky can be brought abou’, in 
consistency with clearness of thought. 

2. That the vapors of misconception, the 

dense fogs which have made so many of us shy 
of each other, are unworthy of scholarship of 
the first rank. [Great applause.] 
8. That if such presentations of religious 
truth as are now regarded and as in substance 
always have been regarded as Evangelical had 
been in explicit as well as implicit use fifty or 
eighty years ago God’s house would not have 
been divided in Eastern Massachusetts, 

4, That, if there was no reason for the division 
of the house on the ground of such presentations 
as are now called Evangelical, there is no longer 
any ground, in view of such presentations, for 
the house continuing to be divided against 
itself. [Great applause. ] 


(Pp. 


LECTURE. 


It is a famous story concerning the Greek 
general Brasidas that he looked out one morn- 
ing upon the host that was attacking the city he 
was set to defend, and said: ‘‘ Victory is ours, 
for I see that the spears in the files of the enemy 
are not in line. The ranks yonder are so illy 
trained that their weapons will become sources 
of suicide before the sun shall set.’’? Fasten your 
attention, gentlemen, on the quivering spears of 
the host who attack self-evident truth in its rela- 
tions to that central Christian doctrive which 
we call the Atonement. My purpose is not 
controversial, but practical. I speak in the 
name of axigms only, and I have labored up to 
our present point of view over the ascent of 
several lectures ; and now I hope that in brief 
space I can convince you that the converging 
admissions of all who are good ethical scholars 
prove the necessity of a great arrangement, rot 
mude by man, to secure his harmonization with 
his entire environment. 

It was an occasion on which history will look 
back with interest in this city when James 
Freeman Clarke stood on the platform of Theo- 
dore Parker, in the absence of the latter in Italy 





and criticized the system of Parker, as Dorner, 





the great German theologian does, for under- 
rating the significance of the fact of sin. James 
Freeman Clarke took up his position on the 
ground of self-evident truth. He planted him- 
self upon axioms. Like a scholar, he made his 
first appeal to self-evident propositions. Now, 
I am this morning to put under the lenses of 
ethical science a few of the admissions of Mr. 
Clarke, which are not very unlike the proposi- 
tions I have been defending here in the name 
of axioms, and show you just whither these 
self-evident propositions lead. In order that 1 
may not be accused of misrepresenting Mr. 
Clarke, you will allow me to read en extract 
here of the length of half a page: 

‘We think that, if we analyze the fceling 
which the conscience gives us copcer:ing the 
consequences of wrong-doing, it is this: First, 
Conscience demands reparation to the injured 
party; second, it demauds punishment as a sat- 
isfaction to be made to tre law of right, and 
this suffering to be accepted as just by the 
guilty att and, thirdly, it declares that 
guilt should produce an alienation or separa- 
tion between the guilty party and those who 
are not guilty. A man bitherto respected and 
trusted by society commits some great breaeh 
of trust and robs the community. Conscience 
requires that he sbould make atonement to 
those he has injured by restitution; to the law 
of right, which he has offended, by suffering 
some punishment; and to honorable men by 
keeping out of their way. 

“This, which the conscience teaches of an 
injury done to man, it also teaches of an injury 
done to God. The offense against man is a 
crime; the offense against God isasin, Fora 
crime the conscience requires restitution, pun- 
ishment with confession, and alienation from 
the good, which isshame, Fora sin the con- 
science requires, in like manner, restitution, 
punishment, and alievation. It merciy trans- 
fers to God’s justice the ideas of atonement 
which human justice has giventoit. . . . 

“There is, however, a difficulty in believing 
that we can be forgiven. This difficulty is in 
the conscience; aud 

“(a.) To say there is no difficulty will not re- 
move it. 

“(b.) To say that repentance and good works 
are enough will not remove it, 

““(e.) To say that God is merciful will not re- 
move it; for the difficulty lies in the Conscience, 
which declares that every sin is 

“1, Aninjury done to God, 

**2, An injury to the moral universe, inas- 
much as it is an example of evil and a defiance 
of right. 

“3. An injury to ourselves, by putting us 
away from God, the source of life, and alienat- 
ing us from him. 

“The inward voice of Conscience is always say- 
ing that God ought not to forgive us without some 
reparation made for the injury done to himself, to 
the universe, and to ourselves,” (Clarke, ‘*Or- 
thodoxy,”’ pp. 246—248. ) 

This is not an Evangelical autbor. This is a 
straightforward standing up, thus far, to the 
plain inferences from the great natural opera- 
tions of conscienee. Upto this point there is 
no parting company in linked scholarship all 
through the world, and Mr. Clarke knows there 
is not. 

‘Conscience is always saying that God 
ought not to forgive us.’”? God always does 
what he ought to do. Conscience does not tell 
Munchausen tales. These laws by which we 
know how to harmonize ourselves with our en- 
vironment, so far forth as that environment is 
merely human, are one and the same with the 
moral laws which sweep through the universe, 
and reveal to us, therefore, how we are to 
obtain harmonization with that wider environ- 
ment. 

But now, having gone thus far, how does Mr. 
Clarke escape from the conclusion which fol- 
lows very naturally from these propositions of 
ethical science? Why, by denying the unity of 
the morallaw! This is his language: ‘‘God’s 
justice is not like man’s.’’ Now, there is a sense 
in which that is true ; but when you goto Con- 
science and find it always proclaiming that 
something ought to be, that is an exhibition not 
of man’s justice, but of God’s justice. I put this 
to any scholar—to Mr. Clarke himself—whether 
Archbishop Butler, the best student of Con- 
science in modern times, would justify bim in 
saying that what the inward voice of Conscience 
‘always’? says has not in it a revelation of 
God. Why, it is one of Mr. Clarke’s teachings 
that Conscience has in it a something in us, 
but not of us—something really divine, It is 
held by all intelligent scholarship that tne 
Light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world is ove with the Holy Ghost, shed 
forth from our ascended Lord. Go to your 
Dorner, and Marteusen, and Rothe, andall the 
best students of religious science from the side 
of ethics and Evangelical truth, and you will 
find them rejoicing to illustrate in all detail 
and with all the sadiance of philosophy, as well 
as of Evangelical learning, the truth that the 
Holy Spirit is the present Christ; and they 
identify it with the innermost holiest of Con- 
science. [Applause.] Now I affirm that the 
moral law is a part of the natural law ; and that 
law is a unit throughout the universe; and 
that, therefore, we cannot escape from the con- 
sequences of such an admission as this, that 
that the inward voice of Conscience always 
says that God “ought not’’ to forgive us ex- 
cept on a threefold condition, by simply say- 
ing ‘‘God’s justice is not like man’s.” The 
ideas of the Atonement drawn from our human 
experience, Mr. Clarke says, “are essentially 
false.” (P. 247.) Why, if the ideas that come 





to us from the moral law are essentially false, 
how is it that we do not fall into skepticism 
about the physical laws? We know that law is 
a unit; and that, therefore, this earth, although 
an atom in immensity, is immensity itself in 
the revelation of truth. We believe in the 
unity of law. The law of gravitation is the 
same here and in Orion and the Seven Stars, 
Tell me what the moral law is here, and I will 
tell you what it is in the Unseen Holy. It is 
disloyalty of the most extreme sort to the 
scientific method to endeavor to escape from 
any proposition by denying the unity of the 
moral Jaw; for the unity and universality of 
Jaw are among the most haughty and irrefuta- 
ble teachings ofall science. [Applause.] 

It is admitted then by Mr. Clarke: 

1. That Conscience demands reparation to 
the injured party. 

2. Tuat it demands punishment as a satisfac- 
tion to the law of right. 

3. That this suffering is to be accepted as 
just by the guilty party. 

4. That guilt should produce a separation 
between the guilty and those who are not 
guilty. 

5. That what the Conscience teaches of an 
injury done to man it also teaches of an in- 
jury done to God. 

6. That the offense against man is a crime, 
and that against God is a sin. 

7. That Conscience transfers to God’s justice 
the ideas of atonement which human justice 
has given to it. 

8. That without other light than that of Con- 
science there is a difficulty in believing that we 
can be forgiven. 

9. That to say there is no difficulty will not 
remove it. 

10. That to say repentance and good works 
are enough will not remove it. 

11. That to say that God is merciful will not 
remove it. 

12. That the difficulty is in the Conscience, 
and that the inward voice is always saying that 
God ought not to forgive us without some rep- 
aration made for the injury done to himself, to 


the universe, and to ourselves. 

14. Theodore Parker admitted this supreme 
fact as to the natural operations of Conscience. 
(‘* Theism,’’ last discourse. ) 

14, Aj] established ethical science asserts this 
fact as an inevitable inference from intuition, 
instinctive belief, and the expcrience of man 
age after age. 

With the emphasis of his hand upon his 
heart, a scholar whom I[ suppose to be the best 
representative of the learning of unevangelical 
Christianity in this country, a professor who 
lives not a hundred miles from here, said to me 
in the Boston Atheneum ees without any 
cross-questioning from me: ‘* There is a difll- 
culty in Conscience as to our peace, when we 
once have sinned; and that difficulty in the 
structure of human pature has sustaived the 
doctrine of the vicarious atonement, before the 
attacks of philosophy, century after century.” 
He seemed to think that he was pointing toa 
proof-text of not much consequence. But to 
me this human nature, the serious volume he 
thus put aside in order to read some more au- 
thoritative proof-text out of the Scriptures, was 
itself the oldest Scripture; was that Scripture 
in harmony with whicb sll other Scripture 
must be interpreted; was, in shcrt, the su- 
preme revelation of God, by being a revelation 
of the unity of the moral law, the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever. 

16. All these admissions point to the neces- 
sity of an atonement. 

17. But Clarke and Parker, and tke echools of 
thought they represent, dery this necessity. 

18. They do this and they can do this only 
by denying explicitly or implicitly the uvivers- 
ality of law. 

19. The affirmation is made that the ideas we 
draw from what Conscience is saying consianty are 
essentially false. 

20. We must give all the intuitions supreme 
authority in our religious science. ‘lhe in- 
tuitions of Conscience which prove the phiic- 
sophical accuracy of distinctively biblical Evau- 
gelical ideas must have no authority in cur re 
ligious science. 

Here is the supreme self-contradiction in 
Theodore Parker’s system, aud in every similar 
scheme of thought. Such systems evade the 
challenge which Julius Miiller and Dorner ac- 
cept, to follow up this inner voice of Coxrscience 
and receive the testimony of all intuitiov, in- 
stinctive belief, and experiment, whithersoever 
they lead. It is admitted that Conscience sf- 
firms that God ought not to harmonize us with 
our entire environment without a great arrange- 
ment which exhibits at once’ his love and bis 
justice. What ought to be will be. By and by 
it will be seen that we ought not to deny the 
unity of the moral law, and so we sbal) not. 
The philosophy is coming that will be true to 
all self-evident truth, north, south, east, and 
west, and will be liberal enough to look into the 
thirty-two points of the azure before it decides 
on any proposition, great or small. [Applauce ] 
When that day comes this inner voice will be 
left to its proper authority, and the necessity of 
the Atonement will be an inference from exact 
ethical science. Mr. Clarke says implicitly that 
the ideas we draw from what Conscieice is 
always saying to us ought to be are essentially 
false. I affirm that this denial of the authority 
of Conscience in its innermost voice is unscien- 
tific on Mr. Clarke’s part, and on the part of all 
that school of theology which will not Lar- 
monize itself with the supreme fact of the 
Atonement. [Applause.] 1 maintain that to 
say that the ideas we draw from the inmost 
holiest of Conscience here mislead us in religious 
research is to deny the unity and the univereal- 
ity of law, and to sbut the eyes to a part of the 
Light that lighteth every man that cometh iuto 
the world, and so is at once unscientific and 
irreligious. Here Orthodoxy and the Scripture 
part company with loose thought and keep 
company with Conscience and Science. [Great 
applause.] 
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May 17, 1877.] 


Fine Bets, 


THE National Academy of Design, at their 
annual meeting last week, re-elected all the old 
officers—Mr. Huntington for president aud Mr. 
Page for vice president. They are not only 
among the oldest members of the Academy, 
but they are also the most eminent, and in the 
highest walk of art, portrait and figure paint- 
ers. The Academy has rescinded the resolu- 
tion passed at the last meeting of the mem- 
bers, giving eight feet on the line to every one 
of the N. As. who chose to fill the space ; and the 
hanging committee will consist, as usual, of 
three members, who will probably profit by the 
mistakes of the hanging committee of the 
present year. The friends of the Academy will 
be gratified to learn that the financial condition 
of the institution is highly prosperous and that 
the payment of the last mortgage on their 
building, for $5,000, is to be immediately made. 
The receipts from the exhibition this spring 
have been unusually large, about a third greater 
than ever before. 








..».The auction sales of paintings have been 
continued without abatement, and the number 
of pictures sold, as well as the prices brought, 
indicate a growing taste for art, A collection 
of seventy paintings, mostly in oil, belonging 
to Walter Brown, were sold last week, the ag- 
gregate prices amountiog to $23,825. Most of 
the paintings were old familiar acquaintences, 
by well-known European and American artists. 
The highest price obtained was for Merle’s 
“Jeune Mére,’”? which brought $2,500; and, 
considering how abundant the artist’s jeune 
méres are and how many of them have recent- 
ly been offered to the public, the price must be 
considered very satisfactory—to the seller, at 
least. There were, of course, some Troyons, 
Hubners, Verbockhovens, and a Madrazo, all of 
which brought high prices; but there were 
three pieces by Van Beest, whose works are 
rarely found in an auction-room, which sold a 
long way below their value. 


....dohn Rogers, whose position in art is se. 
cure and unapproachable, has recently added a 
new group of figures to his already large gal- 
lery at 1155 Broadway, which is well worthy of 
inspection. It is called ‘‘The Mock Trial 
Argument for the Prosecution,’ and the action 
and motive of the group are as clearly indicated 
as they have been in any of his popular groups. 
It is composed of four figures—two women and 
two gentlemen. The scene represented is a 
parlor, where a young man is charged with 
committing some offense. The lady, who takes 
the part of prosecuting attorney, is delivering 
such a withering and sarcastic argument to the 
judge against the prisoner that he turns round 
for protection to the young lady policeman 
who has him in charge. The size of the group 
is: hight 21inches and length of base 21 inches. 
The artist has rarely succeeded better in 
modeling a group or more gracefully telling 
his story in clay. 


.++e The announcement of the death of Blon- 
del, the portrait painter, from actual starvation 
is calculated to cause a shudder as one thinks 
of the wealth bestowed by New York picture- 
buyers upon foreign artists and of_the abound- 
ing luxuries and superfluities of this opulent 
metropolis. He was found dead in his studio 
on Broadway, from sheer lack of food and atten- 
tion. The unfortunate artist had adopted 
portrait painting rather late in life as a pro- 
fession, and had been tolerably successful ; but 
he was of a solitary disposition and intemper- 
ate in his habits, and latterly has been in ill 
health, Still, it is terrible to think of that an 
artist of more than average ability should be 
left to die of starvation in hfs studio, while the 
city abounds in charitable institutions, liberally 
endowed for the benefit of the feeble and un- 
fortunate. 


--Miss Anna M. Lea, the young Philadel- 
phian who received a prize at the recent Cen- 
tenuial Exhibition, and whose portraits of 
General Dix and of a “ Patrician Mother” are 
well known in this city, was married on the 
17th of April last, in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, St. Marylebone, London, to Mr. Henry 
Merritt, the English art critic. 


-...A blue jasper portrait medallion of Shake- 
Speare sold recently in London for $84. One of 
Garrick, who only played Shakespeare, brought 
$89. John Howard, the philanthropist, in pink 
jasper, went for $87. Of course, they had no 
value as portraits. 


--»-A correspondent of The American Art 
Journal says that the girls of Cashmere make 
shawls worth $30,000, and will show 300 dis- 
tinct colors or shades which we cannot make or 
even distinguish, 


-...A portrait of the late Congressman Stark- 
weather, of Connecticut, has been painted by 
Mr. Emmons, of Norwich, and is said to be an 
excellent likeness. 


--»»The German princes have paid Professor 
Werner $18,750 for his painting of ‘“ The Proc- 
lamation of the German Empire at Versailles.” 





rFHE INDEPENDENT 


Pevgonslities. 


PRESIDENT Hayes has made his first visit to 
New York since his election to the Presidency, 
and his coming was made the occasion for 
several special festivals of a semi-public char- 
acter and of some brilliant private ones. He 
declined a reception tendered to him by the 
Union League Club, on the ground that a com- 
pliment of that kind was of too important a 
nature to be made a mere incident on the occa- 
sion of bis visiting New York for other rea- 
sons; but he promised to come tothe Union 
League Club on a special visit some time later 
in the season, if it should be desired. This 
was specially complimentary to the Club, and, 
of course, his offer will be accepted. The 
most important of his receptions was by the 
New York Chamber of Commerce, on the oc- 
casion of the annual dinner of that institution, 
which was put off a week to conform to the 
President’s previous engagements. This wasa 
special mark of respect for the President, 
seeing that the officers of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and most of its members are polit- 
ically in opposition to the Republicans, and 
that an effort was made to prevent any 
invitation being sent to the President, on the 
ridiculous ground that to do so would be to 
acknowledge that “ Mr.’? Hayes had been law- 
fully elected. As the merchavts of New York 
are under the necessity of recognizing the legal 
claims of President Hayes to his office by pay- 
ing duties at the Custom House, by employing 
the United States mails for the transmission of 
their letters, by subscribing for the bonds 
issued by his order, and by various other ways, 
it would be the hight of folly to refuse to meet 
him socially, lest by so doing they should be 
sanctioning his fraudulent election. The gov- 
ernor and lieutenant-governor of the state 
and the comptroller made themselves supreme- 
ly ridiculous in Albany by declining an invita- 
tion to meet Secretary Evarts at the house of 
Mr. E. C. Cowdin, on the pretense that it 
would be acknowledgiag the right of President 
Hayes to appoint anybody Secretary of State. 
Some of the newspaper opponents of the Presi_ 
dent make it a point to mention him as ‘‘ Mr. 
Hayes,’’ which is as imbecile a way of mani- 
festing their spite as could well be adopted. 
President Hayes has the same right to his title 
that Judge Church, and Mayor Ely, and Gov- 
ernor Robinson, and General Sherman have to 
theirs. He is President by virtue of the Consti- 
tution, the law, the will of the people, by the 
decision of the Supreme Court, the Senate of 
the United States, and the oath administered 
to him by the Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court. But, if he were not President, he would 
be ex governor and the military title of briga- 
dier-general he is entitled to by act of Con- 
gress. 





....A Washington correspondent of the 
N. Y. Times informs the public that the mis- 
sion to Vienna is to be or has been offered to 
Professor Lowell, of Cambridge ; but we doubt 
if the Professor will care to accept such a place. 
It would be an honor to the country to have a 
man like Mr. Lowell in a diplomatic position of 
any kind in Europe; but Vienna is hardly up to 
his pretensions. It was creditable to him to be 
the successor of Longfellow at Harvard; but 
there would be no honor in succeeding to an 
office which has been filled by the kind of men 
we have been io the habit of sending to Vieona, 
although we must not forget that Mr. Motley 
was among them. If Mr. Lowell should go to 
Vienna, it will be a remarkable circumstance 
that our diplomatic representatives in Berlin 
and Constantinople are also Massachusetts 
men. 


-...Mr. Richard H. Stoddard has been ap- 
pointed city librarian, and the friends of that 
charming poet will be glad to hear of his being 
given a position which he is every way com- 
petent to fill. Mr. Stoddard is a Massachusetts 
man, as many other of the city officials have 
been; but he has been so long a resident of 


New York that he is generally regarded as a |) 


Knickerbocker. 


....Mr. Bright is the greatest orator in the 
House of Commons, and he is one of the slow- 
est speakers, for he does not average above 
115 words per minute. Daniel Webster was 
the greatest oratur in America of the present 
century, and so slowly did he express himself 
that his sentences were called ‘‘ minute guns.”’ 


...-General d’Abzac, aide-de-camp of Mar- 
shal MacMahon, has received the Collar of 
the Prussian Order of the Royal Crown from 
the German Emperor. But what will he do 
with it? The French will never permit him to 
wear it. 


--»-Lt is said that the venerable William Al- 
len, of Ohio, has retired from politics and 
spends his time in the study of philosophy, and 
we are glad to hear it; but it isa great pity that 
he had not done so earlier in his career. 


--.-Jobn, Tyler, Jr., son,of ex-President 
Tyler, was among the competitors for a first- 
class clerkship in the Pension Office, 





~ Science. 


THE Demodex folliculorum is a worm-shaped 
minute mite, which lives in the sebaceous aud 
hair follicles of the skin in man and some 
mammals. M. Mégnin has lately published a 
full account of it. Itis said to be viviparous, 
the female produciug small footless contractile 
larve, without any mouth organs, which short- 
ly after their birth acquire three pairs of short 
wart-like feet. After a change of skin a fourth 
pair of legs appear, as well as traces of a beak. 
After a second change the perfect demodex is 
produced, but still without the sexual organs, 
which appear later. Mégnin distinguishes three 
if not four forms of these parasites, which, 
however, he prefers to regard for the present 
"as varieties of a single species—Demoderx follicu- 
lorum. The commonest of these appears to be 
that of the dog (var. caninus), which inhabits 
the hair follicles of all parts of the body of that 
animal; a smaller variety (D. cati) is found 
almost solely in the sebaceous glands of the ear 
of the cat; and a larger one (var. hominis) in 
the follicles of the human face. M. Simon also 
met with similar parasites in the glands of the 
margin of the eyelids in sheep (var. ovis); but 
no other writer has ever seen them there. In 
the dog the presence of these parasites, which 
occur in great numbers together in the hair- 
follicles, produces a regular skin-disease or 
mange; but this does not appear to be trans- 
missible to the human subject. 





....»The manner in which plants become dis- 
tributed over the earth’s surface is always au 
interesting question. Whatever arrangements 
they may have calculated to aid and assist in 
this dispersion, it is clear that vast numbers be- 
come scattered without any special arrange- 
ments, or with no seeming plan involved, ex- 
cept that general foresight involving a work- 
ing of all things together for good and which 
we know as omniscience. Mr. Isaac Burk con- 
tributes to a recent number of the “‘ Journal” of 
the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences 
a list of one hundred and twenty-five species of 
plants which have appeared in a piece of land 
near Philadelphia devoted to ships’ bal- 
last, all of which have appeared since Mr. 
Aubrey H. Smith gave a similar list, ten years 
ago. Many of these plants flowered and then 
finally disappeared; but some of them have 
made their way inland, disputing the ground 
with tenants already there. The record of 
their first appearance here is useful. No doubt, 
through man’s unconscious agency and with- 
out anything special in a seed’s arrangement 
to build an argument of special design on, 
numbers of plants have found their way in 
similar manners over the globe. 


.»seThe Liricdendron, or tulip tree, has 
leaves with a singularly cut-off looking apex 
and with a lobe on each side. The botanists 
of the last age reported the finding of forms 
with entire leaves, and these have found their 
way to European arboretums, where they are 
known as Liriodendron integrifolia. Mr. Thos. 
Meehan has rediscovered some of these entire- 
leaved forms on the Skuylkill River, and makes 
them the occasion of a communication to the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Phila- 
delphia on the relation of lobed leaves 
to sexual characteristics. The leaves on mature 
trees are often different from leaves in the 
earlier stages of growth. But in species in 
which this is a characteristic individuals will 
occasionally remain unchanged in this respect 


through life, In such cases they never have the 
high general powers of those which change. They 
are the ‘“‘imbeciles” of the vegetable kingdom. 
Mr. M. shows that during the first year in the 
leaf of the tulip tree the leaf is entire. In these 
entire-leaved forms the tree has simply carried 
these forms thronghlife. They are ‘‘imbeciles.” 
They do not flower or bear fruit with any great 
freedom; nor do the trees, under equal circum- 
stances, grow as large. 


...-Dr. Fritz Muller describes a curious in- 
stance of commensalism in two larve of some 
unknown Lepidoptera. He says the larger cat- 
erpillar, which has a red head and is protected 
from enemies by long branched white sting- 
ing hairs, lives on mulberry and other trees, 
Like other protected caterpillars, it is light- 
colored and sits on the upper surface of the 
leaves. The second caterpillar is a little black- 
ish fellow, and lies scross the back of his larger 
companion, concealed among the stinging 
spine-like hairs of the latter. When taken off, 
he went back to his original place immediately. 


In order to photograph the two animals, Dr. 
Fitz Miiller stupefied the larger one with ether, 
which caused its death in about twodays. The 
smaller caterpillar then quitted his post and 
took up bis abode on a second specimen, the 
place that he had occupied on his former host 
having a pale and worn appearance. The 
smaller caterpillar stretches down from his 
position of a among the spines of the 
larger and eats little holes in the leaf on which 
the latter rests. 


.«».Care should be taken not to use for cook- 
ing purposes kitchen-ware having the marble- 
ized inner surface. State Assayer Hayes, of 
Massachusetts, says it contains lead in a sol- 


uble form, ra we have known of one case in 
which a child has heen poisoned by having milk 





cooked in it, 


} or shutter. 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MAY 27th. 


THE DEATH OF ELISHA.—II Kines xin, 
14—21. 


NotEs.—‘‘ Elisha was fallen sick.”—He was 
now a very old man, eighty years old or more, 
as he was able to plow ia the reign of Ahab, 
and this was in the reign of his fourth successor, 
Joash. “©The chariot of Israel.”—The 
same words as Elisha had used of Elijah. It 
does not follow that Joash was thinking of 
Elisha’s words and purposely repeating them ; 
but he was in a common and familiar way ex- 
pressing his sense of the prophet’s services to 
Israel. “* His hands on the king’s hands,””— 
As a sign that the king’s action was to be pro- 
phetic and symbolic. Doubtless Joash so un- 
derstood it. ** Window.”’—Rather lattice, 
“* Fastward.’’—Toward Syria. 
‘The arrow of the Lord’s deliverance,”’ ete.— 
But ove arrow is intended. Here the king was 
explicitly told that the shooting symbolized 
and prophesied the deliverance from Syria, and 
he must have understood that there was meaning 
of the same sort in the further shooting. 
“« Smite upon the ground.’’—The first arrow sent 
to a distance indicated that the Syrians were 
the object of the prophecy. The smiting on 
the ground was so that the arrows might not be 
lost in the distance, and indicated the separate 
victories. He was told to smite all the arrows 
on the ground, as the whole bundle was given 
him. ‘* He smote thrice.”"°—Showing weak- 
ness of purpose and decision in not enter- 
ing earnestly into the symbolic act.-——~ 
“ They buried him.”—This should be the 
end of the verse and paragraph. The 
next sentence begins a new story of what 
took place perhaps several years afterward. 
——*' At the coming in of the year.’’—Rather, 
“of ayear.”? At the time when wars are made. 
“ Sepulcher.’’—A chamber cut out of the 
side of a cliff. They threw the body in the 
sepulcher, not taking time to bury it. 

Instruction.—The good are sure to be hon- 
ored when they die. Their advice may be 
slighted while they live; but when they are 
passing away the honor in which virtue is held 
is seen. Even kings do their memory homage. 
It is the wicked that are forgotten and whom 
everybody is glad to forget; but everybody re- 
joices to repeat the virtues of the good who 
have passed away. It was a great pity that 
Joash had not paid more heed to the counsel of 
Elisha before his last sickness; but, if a good 
man is not sufficiently considered before, death 
sets all things right. Atleast God will then, 
as he passes away, give him all honor in that 
world where Christ will confess them before 
the holy angels. Such honor have all his 
saints. 2 

Elisha’s last thought was for his native land. 
His last words were the token of ‘‘ the arrow of 

the Lord’s deliverance and the arrow of deliv- 
erance from Syria.’? A man thatis not earn- 
estly patriotic, that does not love his country, 
is pretty surely not a very good man. He cer- 
tainly is not fit to bea prophet. Every Chris 
tian, and especially every minister, ought to 
take a lively interest in the welfare of his coun- 
try and to watch that no sin gets the mastery 
in it, It was Christian patriotism that deliy- 
ered our country from the curse of slavery; and 
Christian patriotism all over the country, 
North and South, rejoices that the land is freed 
from that disgrace. Christians should also 
labor for the education of the ignorant and for 
the causes of temperance and good govern- 
ment. ‘ 

Success only comes to those who are in real 
earnest. Joash seems to have been too indolent 
or half-hearted to enter earnestly into the sym- 
bolism of the prophet. He knew that the shoot- 
ing of the arrows indicated victories, and he 
ought to have shot as long as he had an arrow 
in the quiver. That would have shown some 
spiritand persistence. Butit is just as true of a 
half-hearted man as it isof a double-minded 
man that he is unstable in all his ways. And 
real earnestness is very nearly the same thing 
as faith. There will not be earnestness unless 
there is faith. We, too, have Syrian foes 
against which we have to contend, and we 
should have the confidence in God and the as- 
surance of the victory which he will give us, 
that we may shoot not once nor thrice, but 
seven times and seventy times seven, that we 
may smite our sins and temptations until they 
are consumed. . Do not be satisfied with three 
victories; for Satan will not be discouraged with 
three defeats, but will come and come again to 
try to find some opportunity to conquer us. 
Let our faith be sufficient for a life vf conflicts 
and for a complete victory, for ‘‘ thisis the vic- 

‘tory that overcometh the world, even our 
faith.” 

A good man’s influence is not exhausted in 
his life. .There is virtue in his, dead, body. 
Many a thoughtless man bas been led to pre- 

pare to die and to live by having his attention 
arrested by the death of some pious friend or 





























by hearing afuneral sermon. But it is only 
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the good whose death is life-giving. The great 
example of this is Christ. All our life comes 
from his death. We are saved by his sacrifice 
and death and by the example of his beautiful 
and benevolent life. It is not to be gathered from 
the story of the dead man who touched Elisha’s 
bones that there was any special miraculous 
virtue in his bones, as some seem to think there 
is in relics; but God wished for this once to 
honor the memory of the prophet and set a 
final seal of honor on his ministry. Would 
that we might live so that, unlike Samson, who 
slew more in his death than in his life, we 
might in our holy death save. many whom our 
counsels have failed to reach. 


Biblical Research, 


Tue Dutch scholar, Tiele, has endeavored to 
show that the name Yahveh (Jehovah) was bor- 
rowed by the Israelites from the tribe of Ken- 
ites, and he supports his theory by the follow- 
ing arguments : (1) The Kenites were identical 
with the Midianites, and it may readily be sup- 
posed that Moses learned much during his long 
stay among them; more especially in religious 
matters, since his father-in-law, Jethro, was a 
priest. Then (2), secondly, Deborah in her 
song represents Yahveh as coming from Edom 
—that is from the southern desert, in which the 
Kenites lived. (3) Thirdly, it was to the same 
desert that Elijah retired to commune with the 
Lord. (4) Fourthly, the Rechabites of Kenite 
erigin were zealous worshipers of the Lord. 
And (5), lastly, Jael and Caleb belonged to the 
Kenite stock, showing how close must have 
been the relationship between the Kenites and 
the Israelites. But none of these arguments 
will bear close examination. It is more proba- 
ble that the Kenites learned the name of Yah- 
veh from the Israelites than that the converse 
was the case. The representation of God in 
Deborah’s song is plainly a poetical metaphor, 
and Elijah fled to Horeb because it was in that 
region that the Law had been given. The 
Rechabites had become an integral part of the 
Israelitish people long before we hear of Jona- 
dab as zealous for the Lord, and what is stated 
as the parentage of Jael and Caleb only proves 
how intimate were the relations between the 
chosen people of God and the Kenites. The 
origin of this intimacy may be found in the 
residence of Moses among the Midianites and 
his marriage with the daughter of Jethro. It 
may be added that Ernest de Bunsen believes 
the Kenites and Rechabites to represent the 
‘‘mixed” population that went out of Egypt 
at the Exodus, as well as “the strauger in 
Israel” or “the stranger that is within your 
gates.” 

--.-M. de Sauley lately identified Goumran, 
or Oumran, as the Gomorrah of Scripture. M. 
Clermont-Ganneau, in the last Revue Archéolog- 
ique, contraverts his argument, depending on 
the pronunciation Goumran by the Bedouins. 
He shows that the letter Ghain, with which the 
Hebrew Gomorrah begins, is never represented 
by g in the Bedouin Arabic, but that g is 
the Arabic gaf, Heb. goph. M. Ganneau also 
discusses the history of Zoar, Greek Sogor, 
Arabic Soghar, and shows that it was well 
known to the Mussulman geographers, of 
whom Yakut and Mokaddesy may be cited as 
mentioning it. It is remarkable that both 
these geographers make the second consonant 
not a ghain, but a gaf. M. Ganneau calls at- 
tention to the correspondence of the personal 
name given in the accounts of this region with 
the localities. Thus the Arabic tradition calls 
the two daughters of Lot by names which he 
thinks are derived from Rabbah of Ammon 
and Zoarof Moab. Also he notices the coin- 
eidence of Sihon with Chihan. a remarkable 
ruin south of the Amon; Og, King of Bashan, 
with Au’dje, astream emptying into the Jor- 
dan near Jericho ; Chobak (Hobak), general of 
the Hadarezer, with Chaubak (Mont Royal of 
the Crusades), an Edomite town; Egion with 
Adjloun ; Bela, son of Beor, with Bela, the prim- 
itive name of Zoar ; and Balak (Balaq) with the 
Belga. 

....Mr. Perey Gardner writes to The Academy 
from Athens describing the treasure found in 
Mycenz by Dr. Schliemann. His conclusion is 
that it is of a very great antiquity—as early as 
the eighth century B. C., and very likely much 
earlier. The art is not Greek in character, nor 
particularly Phenician, Assyrian, or Egyptian. 
He regards it as of a local origin, showing con- 
siderable power of developing a few simple 
elements, such as spiral and scroll patterns, with 
great rudeness in human and animal figures. 
They are very thin and slender, which seems to 
Mr. Gardner to indicate rather a decline of art. 
But on the most ancient Babylonian seals the 
same characteristic is seen. Indeed, the Baby- 
lonian Eercules, lifting a lion over his head, is 








represented as extremely attenuated, with no° 


development of muscles. No question is raised 
as to the genuineness of the objects discovered, 
which are unique in their artistic character 
and which have no such mythological figures 
upon them as would indicate their age. Mr. 
Gardner calls attention to the similarity of 
character between a very wees | and a very late 
and decaying art, both being childish ; and this 
explains Dr. Curtius’s first remark that one of 
the masks suggested a Byzantine origin.j ____... 





Missions, 


ALL foreign as well as domestic mission work 
carried on by the Baptists is under the control 
of the Southern Baptist Convention, which 
meets annually. It appoints boards or com- 
mittees to superintend the work; but these 
boards exercise no independent authority, hold 
no property, and have no legal existence. The 
Home Board has its headquarters at Marion, 
Ala.; the Foreign at Richmond, Va. The thirty- 
second annual report of the Foreign Board, 
which will be presented to the Convention at 
its session in New Orleans, says the past year 
has been one of unusual prosperity to the mis- 
sions of the Board, and God’s “‘ grace abroad 
has seemed to outrun the zeal of his people at 
home.”? Four missionaries in China returned 
during the year, on account of ill health, 





The receipts for the year were $82,- 
276, against $45,646 last year. The Con- 


vention has missions in Africa, China, and 
Italy. The African Mission has three sta- 
tions—A beokuta, Lagos, and Ogbomosho—with 
two missionaries and five native preachers. In 
Lagos, a city of 65,000 inhabitants, near the 
mouth of the Niger, the church has doubled its 
numbers, during the year, having now 58 mem- 
bers and there is a Sunday-school of 85. At 
the other stations there are good congregations 
and several conversions have taken place. The 
stations in China are at Tungchau, Shang- 
hai, and Canton, and twenty-seven mission- 
aries, assistants, native preachers, and Bible- 
women are connected with them. At Tung- 
chau there are two churches, 130 members, the 
baptisms for the year numbering 9. Upward 
of 40 pupils have been in attendance at the 
girls’ and boys’ schools. At Shanghai there is 
a membership of 80, the number of baptisms 
for the year being 7. The Canton station now 
has 158 members, 20 having been added the 
past year. In his report of this mission Mr. 
Graves says: “In British Guiana Brother 
Laugh Fuh, one of our members, is pastor of a 
chureh of 80 Chinese converts, 25 of whom 
have been baptized the past year. In Oregon 
Brother Dong Gong, a former student here, has 
a little flock of 12 or 15souls. In the Italian 
Mission nine missionaries and evangelists are 
employed and the work is represented as hope- 
ful. 

....The Rey, Dr. Dean, American Baptist 
missionary in Bangkok, Siam, writes to the 
Baptist Missionary Magazine of his safe arrival 
there, on hig,return from a visit to the United 
States. He received a letter of welcome from 
the King of Siam, as follows : 

**To WiLtiam Dean, D.D.: 

“T, your friend, have thought of you con- 
tinually during your absence to visit your 
native land. Now tbat I hear the news that 
you have returned to my country in health and 
comfort, having had no mishap on the journey, 
I am very happy. For you were my royal 
father’s friend before me, and now are my 
friend. I beg that you may long enjoy 
happiness. Not having an oprortunity to see 
you now, I write this note of welcome to reach 
you. . Cau La Lone Korn. 

‘‘RoyaL PALacE, BANGKOK, Dec. 23d, 1876.” 
Dr. Dean’s journey was a long ove. From 
California he sailed to Japan, a distance of 
5,000 miles; thence to Hong Kong, 1,600 miles, 
and from Hong Kong to Bangkok, 1,500 miles. 
In all 8,100 miles, and for the round trip 
16,200 miles. Dr. Dean began this mission to 
the Chinese at Bangkok in 1835. In connection 
with it now there are six chapels, foar out- 
stations, five organized churches, seven native 
preachers, and three native students prepar- 
ing for the ministry, There have been in 
all 400 baptisms, the present number of com- 
muunicants being 289. The contributions of 
the natives last year amounted to $618. 


...-The Madras Christian College, which 
was founded by the Free Church of Scotland, 
in 1865, and which was the first distinctively 
Christian school for higher education opened 
in India, has, according to the wishes and 
promised co-operation of the Protestant 
missionaries in Madras, been placed upon an 
unsectarian footing. Opening in 1865 with a 
class of aix students, it now bas 174, with 754 
iu its school department. It educates up to 
the standard of bachelor of arts, maintaining 
a minimum staff of five European professors. 
A council, composed of representatives of 
various religious bodies, has the management 
of the College. the aim of which is “to pro- 
vide an education that shall cultivate, expand, 
and enliven the whole man—the conscience 
and the willy as well as the mere reasoning 
powers.”’ 


--»-The missionaries in Western Turkey 
write that the crimes of murder and highway 
robbery are becoming more and more frequent, 
and the local government is unable or indis- 
posed to suppress them. Several theological 
students, on their way to Sivas, to engage in 
missionary work, were waylaid by brigands and 
robbed of all they had in money, clothes, and 
books. Everywhere the missionaries hear 
tales of blood and violence. All roads leading 
to the capital are infested with soldiers, who 
are under no control and who do not spare 
even the Turks, 





School and College. 


M. D. Conway writes to The Cincinnati Com- 
mercial that the latest advices from India re- 
port that the University of Calcutta, one of 
the most important in the world, has resolved 
toadmit female students both to the lectures 
and to degrees on the same terms with males. 
After the debate in the council the motion was 
carried with only one dissenting voice, that 
of the Roman Catuolic Father Lafont. It is 
regarded as certain that the two universities 
next in importance in India—Madras and 
Bombay—will at once follow the example of 
Calcutta. The concession involves not only 
regular but medical degrees. Mr. Conway 
adds: “It is not a very pleasant reflection 
that in this direction of social civilization India 
bids fair to outrun America, and the ‘“‘heir of 
all the ages’? bave to follow slowly after 
the nation vearest to the cradle of the Aryan 
race. In Spain also the new ‘ Institueion libre 
de Ensenanza’ is teaching women. In this 
country women have now a pretty fair chance 
to study and obrain degrees, though they are 
still shat out from most of the lecture-rooms 
in which the best teachers are employed. This 
country has not yet attained to the idea that 
young ladies may associate with young gentle- 
men as innocently in the class-room as in the 
ball-room. There is something so sensual in 
mathematics, such incitements to flirtation in 
grammar, so much sin in syntax that our 
college faculties hesitate to admit in study the 
proximities so obviously harmless in the 
theater and toe waltz,” 

...-The Harvard Advocate suggests a new 
curriculum. It makes entrance examinations— 
that stumbling-block in the path of ambitious 
students—optional. Freshmau year: Base- 
ball, boating, elementary lessons in carryiog 
canes. Sopuomore year: Cook’s ‘‘ Theory of 
the Sliding-seat as used in American Boats.” 
Coburn’s ‘*Manly Art’; electives, dancing, 
billiards, English opera (Kellogg) twice a week. 
Soldene once in two weeks. Junior year: 
The Evglish stroke (various text-books), Prof. 
P. H. Reilly’s ‘‘ Assembly step”; electives, 
Italian opera twice a week, whist. Senior 
year: One Wagner opera; how to elect class- 
day officers; electives, ‘“‘Perfect waltzes,” 
“Theory of massé shots,’’? whist (12 hours a 
week), 

...»The American Institute of Instruction 
will hold its forty-eighth annual meeting at 
Montpelier, Vt., on Tuesday, Wednesday, and 
Thursday, July 10th, 1itb, and 12th, 1877. 
Among the lecturers and speakers secured are 
Judge P. Emory Aldrich, of Worcester; Profess- 
or Harkness, of Providence ; Professor Carlton, 
of New Britain, Conn. ; Mrs. Miller, of Concord, 
N. H.; President Halbert, of Middlebury, Vt. ; 
A. P. Stone, superintendent of schools, Spring- 
field; Professor Barbour, of Bangor, Me.; 
Hon. Henry Barnard, of Hartford, Conn. ; 
Professor Fuller, of St. Johnsbury, Vt. ; Pro- 
fessor Ruggles, of Hanover, N. H.; and others. 


....The commencement exercises at Tilden 
Ladies’ Seminary (West Lebanon, N. H.,) will be 
held on the week opening June 17th. The 
annual sermon will be by Rev. Cyrus Richard- 
son, Keene, N. H., and the public address by 
Gen. John Eaton, of Washington, D. C., Com- 
missioner of Educatiou. Class honors have 
been assigned as follows: Valedictory to Mary 
L. Durkee, West Lebanou; Salutatory to 
Emma M. Woods, Chester, Vt.; Class Hymn 
to Louise W. Guibord, Boston. 


...-Mrs. Robert Higgin, a native of South- 
port, Conn., and the widow of an English 
merchant, died at Liverpool recently, leaving 
$200,000 for charitable objects. She was a 
niece of Joseph E. Sheffield of New Haven, 
founder of the Scientific Scaool of Yale Col- 
lege, and in 1871 gave that institution $25,000 
for a professorship in memory of her husband. 
Her will increases the sum by $5,000. 


....Chemistry, mineralogy, and zoélogy are 
to be the studies pursued this year at the Bow- 
doin Summer School of Science. The course 
will consist of laboratory exercises and fa- 
miliar talks, books being used only for refer- 
ence. There will be no entrance examinations 
and no recitations. The fee for a single study 
is $12, and for a full course of any two studies 
is $20. 

...-The American Philological Association 
will begin its annual session on July 10th, at 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, con- 
tinuing it for three days. The president’s ad- 
dress will review the progress of philological 
study. 

....Five professors of Yale will pass the 
summer in Europe: Profs. Eaton and Lyman, 
of the scientific; Prof. Wright, of the aca- 
demic; and Profs. Day and Dwight, of the 
theological department. 

.... The endowments of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity have been increased over $100,000 dur- 
ing the past year. The alumni have nearly 
completed an endowment fora professorship 
of natural history. 





 Lebbles, 


‘27H pullin’ is a Western dentist’s sign, 





«...The war naturally begins in arow mania, 


....The heart’s action: a breach of promise 
case. 


..-. The Black Sea and the Blue Danube bid 
fair to become red. 


...-The favorite song of a grasshopper 
‘This wheat, by and by.” 


.... When does a man look most forbidding ? 
When he is at an auction. 


....-Does a piano player display good execu- 
tion when he murders the piece? 


.-.-A man’s dearest object should be his 
wife ; but alas! sometimes itis his wife’s ward- 
robe. 


...eWhen property is sold ‘funder the 
hammer,’’ must it be paid for ‘‘ down on the 
nail.’? 


..--‘* A baby,” says arecent French writer, 
“ig an angel whose wings decrease as its legs 
increase.”’ 


....When one meets a friend, our absurd 
American custom makes it meet and drink for 
both of them. 


....A Pittsburgh man bought a horse by 
photograph. This was getting the carte be- 
fore the horse. 


....The individual who ‘stole a march’”’ has 
been put in the same cell with Procrastination, 
the thief of time. 


....Alittle girl suffering from the mumps 
declares that she ‘‘ feels as though a headache 
had slipped down into her neck.” 


....Jt is said that tne spring style of the 
common hand-organ has only one stop. It be- 
gins in the morning and stops at night. 


....A Rochester fat woman recently gave a 
man an order to make her half a dozen button- 
hooks, with handles a foot and a half long. 


....Tbe sensitive actor who couldn’t sit in 
the same room witha tea-urp, on account of 
its hissing, has just been killed with a ‘* burst 
of appluse.” 


....An old bachelor, seeing the words 
‘families supplied” over the door of a shop, 
stepped in and said he would take a wife and 
two children. 


....An Oil City church has paid off its in- 
debtedness this winter with half a can of 
oysters and a barrel of water. The stews were 
economical and yielding. 


....A man before the police court, the other 
day, described himself asa bird fancier. The 
court found him guilty of a particular fondness 
for morning swallows and sent him up. 


....A train of cars on a Florida railroad 
passed a man on horseback, and there was a 
great hurrahing among the passengers, until 
they discovered that the mule was tied to the 
fence. 


....The Philadelphia papers are advocating 
the introduction of ‘‘the needle in public 
schools.’? The boys who practice with bent 
pios have been preparing the way for this in- 
novation. 


....'*Do you think your father is going to 
move out soon?” iaquired the owner of a 
rented house of the son of his tenant. ‘‘ Reckon 
80,” was the reply; ‘“‘we’ve begun using the 
winder-frames for firewood.” 


...-A gentleman from Chicago called upon 
Mr. Emerson the other day, and introduced 
himself with the remark: ‘I hope I don’t in- 
true.” ‘That depends,” said the philosopher, 
‘‘npon how much we have in common.” 


...-1t’s nice to have slippers given to you,” 
said the naughty boy wbo bad just been cor- 
rected for lying, when he saw the fine pair his 
big brother received from his girl; ‘‘but it 
makes all the difference how you take them.” 


...“fNo, Ma,” sbe said, ‘‘Charles can 
never be anything to me more. He came out 
this spring in his last-fall overcoat. And oh! 
Ma, if it only matched my new dress, | wouldn’t 
care so much; but it doesn’t and we have 
parted.” 


.-..If you pass through the hen-roost with 
careful eye just now, you will notice a sadness 
creeping over the countenance of the old hens. 
It is not simply the knowledge that they must 
die; but the thought that they must be sold 
for spring chickens after they are laid out. 


...-A man “‘ Down East’’ returned his news- 
paper to the printing office with “ jackass” 
written on the margin; and in the next issue 
the editor stated the fact, and wound up 
the paragraph by asking: ‘Will our indig 
nant subscriber please to let us know at what 
stable he can be found?” ~ 
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Ministerial Register 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BABB, T. E., Oxford, Mass., resigns, 

BAKER, A. A., goes to East Hardwick, Vt. 

BATES, J. A., Lowell, Mass., accepts call to 
Wolcott, Vt. 

BEACH, E. J., of Massena, N. Y., resigns. 

CLANCY, W. P., leaves Staffordville, Conn. 

CLARKE, 8. W., Milton, N. H., goes to Wen- 
ham, Mass. 

DAY, Hrram, Chatham, Mass., resigns. 

FERRIS, L. Z., Gorham, goes to Kennebunk, 
Maine. 

FLOWER, G. A., leaves Stockholm, N. Y. 

GORDON, Georae A., Bangor Seminary, called 
to Temple, Me. 

GOULD, M., leaves Nelson, N. H. 

HALL, Georce E., Littleton, inst., May 2d, 
as pastor at Vergennes, Vt. 

HINE, Syivester, Higganum, Conn., resigns. 

HOYT, J. J., Danbury, Conn., resigns. 

HURD, A. C., of Montville, accepts call to 
Taftville, Conn. 

HYDE, C. M., is om his way to take charge of 
the Theological Seminary in the Sandwich 
Islands. 

eo F. D., called to Attleboro’ Falls, 
Mass. 

LAIRD, Pror. J. H., of Oberlin College, accepts 
call to South Church, Andover, Mass. 

LINGLEY, M., of Blair, Neb., resigns, on ac- 
count of poor health. 

LITTS, P., of Lansing, accepts call to Central 
City, Lowa. 

a x JAMES, dismissed from Acworth, 


MATHER, Pror. R. H., Amherst College, will 
act as assistant pastor of the South ch., 
Springfield, Mass. (Dr. Buckingham’s), 
preaching on alternate Sabbaths. 

McNEILLE, R. G. 8., Brocton, called to 
Taberuacle Church, Salem, Mass, 

MOORE, A. W., Bristol, N. H., resigns. 

RICHARDS, JonatHan Epwarps, formerly a 
Methodist minister, goes to St. John, Mich. 

RYDER, Pror. W. H., of Oberliv College, ac- 
cepts call to Ann Arbor, Mich. 

SHERRILL, 8. B., goes to Moravia, N. Y. 

SMITH, W. A., of Morrisville, N. Y., resigns. 

TREAT, CHARLES B., of Greenwich, Conn., re- 
signs, ou account of ill health. 

TUXBURY, FRANKLIN, of Brandan, Vt., was 
installed May 2d, at Watertown. 

~as R. A., goes to Motts Corners, 
aN. . 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

AIKMAN, Wiu14M, D.D., Detroit, accepts call 
to Aurora, N. Y. 

ANDREWS, JosepH E., Waynesburgh, 0., 
inst., May 2d, over Seventh Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

BALDWIN, FRANK M., Danville Seminary, ord. 
as evangelist. 

BOYD, Rosert, Princeton Seminary, ord. as 
evangelist to labor in Oregon. 

BOYD, THomas M., Princeton Seminary, ord. 
as evaugelist to labor in Oregon. 

CHRISTLIEB, Prorgssor, Bonn, Germany, de- 
clines call to Presbyterian Divinity College 
in London. 

CLOKEY, J. W., Middletown, O., resigns. 

ELLIS, J. W., Brownsville, Kan., called to 
Chico, Cal. 

FINLEY, Cares W., London, O., died April 
13th, aged 50 years. 

HEACOCK, Grosvenor W., D.D., Buffalo, N. 
Y., died May 6th, aged 55. 

HOLMES, JoHn McC., accepts call to State- 
street Church, Albany. 

JEFFERS, Wm. H., D.D., Cleveland, O., be- 
comes professor in Allegheny Seminary. 
LONG, G., called to Union church, Indian- 

apolis, Ind. 

MASUN, J. G., installed at Metuchen, N. Y. 

MATTHEWS, R. J.L., Indianapolis, Ind., ac- 
cepts call to Newport, Ky. 

McKINLEY, R. A., installed, Cardington, O. 

McNIECE, R. G., Princeton Seminary, ord. 
as evangelist to go to Salt Lake City. 

MILLER, Joun, Princeton, N. J., has been sus- 
pended from the ministry on charges of 
heresy. He appeals to Synod. 

MORRIS, H. W., D.D., leaves Calvary Church 
Rochester, N we ; “yy ‘ 

MOORE, A. Y., Walnut-st. Church, Bloom- 
ington, Ind., dismissed May 15th. 

PALMER, 8. C., installed, Monroe, O, 

PURVES, Geo. T., installed at Radnor, Pa. 

PAYNE, Henry N., installed pastor, May Ist, 
Lima, N. ¥ 

SMYTHE, Huen, Cincinnati, O., installed, 
aon 27th, over Second Church, Elizabeth, 


N.J. 
STEVENSON, J. H., inst, at Scottdale, Pa. 
THAYER, H. B., D.D., goes to Bloomington, Ill. 


VAN DYKE, Davin, Fostoria, O., goes to East 
Saginaw, Mich. 


WADE, Marruew, died April 24th, at Holton, 
Kansas, aged 28 years. 

WOODROW, Tuomas, died at Columbus, O., 
April 25th, aged 84 years. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 

LEONARD, ABIEL, accepts call to Grace 
Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

SMITH, E. Bayarp, resigns charge of missions 
in Utica, N. Y., and neighborhood. 

WATSON, Gzo. H., becomes rector and princi- 
pal of Laurel Hall School, San Mateo, Cal. 

REFORMED (DUTCH), 


Dz Sa Ws. H., inst., May 3d, at Jamaica, 


GRIFFI8, Wa. E., Union Theo. Sem. and lately 
A Z apan, called to First Ch., Schenectady, 


MARTIN CaRLos inst. May 6th, over Fourth- 
st. Ch., New York City. ane _ 








readers will guide us in the selection of works for furs 
ther notice. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


In Mr. Henry James, Jr., we have nar- 
rowly missed having a writer of the first 
rank. But the miss in his case is as good 
as a mile, for it is of an absolutely ruinous 
character. It is not in art, but in spirit, 
that Mr. James fails. As a writer he uses 
quite faultless English, and as an observer 
of character he is possessed of great keen- 
ness and wisdom. His various books have 
been eminently readable, in the highest 
sense of the adjective, and some of his 
short stories have been almost without a 
flaw in their glittering beauty.. We doubt 
whether a more finished novelette than 
‘*Watch and Ward,” contributed by Mr, 
James to The Atlantic Monthly, a few years 
since, was ever written in this country. 
This story has not been reprinted, although, 
to our thinking, it is the author’s best 
piece of writing. But a collection of sto- 
ries like those in “‘ A Passionate Pilgrim,” 
a book of travel papers such as ‘‘ Transat- 
lantic Sketches,” and a novel of the high 
character of ‘‘ Roderick Hudson” are a good 
‘amount of work for so young a writer. 
The American, his new novel, has been ap- 
pearing in.Zhe Atlantic Monthly, and is 
now published in book form by James R. 
Osgood & Co. It is a better novel than 
‘‘Roderick Hudson,” but it is in the same 
style. It is a polished, philosophical, and 
absolutely cold-blooded story. The only 
indication of artistic failure is a sort of let- 
ting-down in the last chapter or two, as 
though the fastidious writer had wearied 
even of his art. But supercilious culture 
and haughty accuracy are not equipment 
enough for a good novel. Theodore Win- 
throp, or even Miss Braddon, is preferable. 
Mr. James ought to undergo a literary 
change of heart. A good novel ought to 
be a painting, not a mirror. Soul is better 
than shimmer. 

The black and cardinal red covers of A 
Modern Mephistopheles, the last volume in 
Roberts Brothers’ ‘‘ No Name Series,” well 
befit its dismal and lurid, but taking title. 
To guess the authorship is an easier task 
than it has been in the case of the previous 
volumes, for if any American writer save 
Mrs. Prescott Spofford could have produced 
the story we have not met with any of that 
writer’s works. Mrs. Spofford has a field 
of her own—a field of romance, and weird- 
ness, aod mystery, and glamour, and rich 
color, and musky perfume. The present 
story reads almost like a burlesque of the 
author’s previous tales, There is but a step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous, and it 
would need but a slight change in this 
romance to make it a favorite with the 
young ladies and gentlemen who read and 
write for The Waverley Magazine. We 
could copy dozens of most stilted and infla- 
ted passages; but it is hardly worth while. 
Mrs Spofford deliberately adopts the ro- 
mantic manner, which is a legitimate and 
enjoyable one; and in it she is a master. 
Her intensity is sometimes strained to the 
verge of the melodramatic and the painful, 
not to say the absurd. The present 
novel is hardly up to the level of “‘The 
Amber Gods” and ‘Sir Rohan’s Ghost.” 
It ranks with ‘“ Azarian,” which story it 
much resembles, although it is its superior 
in interest. We greatly like her abandon- 
ment of the ordinary mechanism of con- 
temporary novelists. The story might have 
been written in the seventeenth century, or 
the twentieth. It is, in fact, a wild prose 
poem, which might as well have been writ- 
ten in burning verse. It is in literature 
something akin to Turner's ‘Slave Ship” 
in art. } 

....8. M. Pettengill & Co., of this ¢ity, issue 
a Newspaper Directory and Advertiser's Hand-book 
Jor 1877, which in point of accuracy, tonven- 
ience, and cheapness surpasses any similar 
work with which Weare acquainted. Steiger’s 
“‘American Periodical Literature’’. catalogue 
nearest approaches it ; but, since that was pre- 
pared for the Vienna Exhibition, it is somewhat 
out of date. The present. book contains the 
names of 8,574 different periodicals, being a 
complete list of all dewspapers aiid other peri- 
Odicals, issned in this country and the Proy- 
foces, with all particulars of cliardcter arid 








issue and in most cases a statement of circula- 
tion. There are also lists of newspapers by 
counties ; of daily newspapers, distinguishing 
those which circulate more than 5,000; of week- 
ly newspapers circulating over 5,000; of week- 
ly religious newspapers ; and of periodicals de- 
voted to agriculture, ete. Of the 8,574 period- 
icals included 8,119 are issued in the United 
States and territories and 455 in British America. 
There are 795 dailies, 79 tri-weeklies, 125 semi- 
weeklies, 6,606 weeklies, 122 semi-monthlies, 
771 monthiies, 16 bi-monthlies, and 60 quarter- 
lies. New England has 711 periodicals, the 
Middle States 1,998, the Western States and 
territories 3,574, the Pacific States and terri- 
tories 367, and the Southern States 1,469. The 
volume costs only a dollar and we do not know 
where a more useful dollar’s worth can be ob- 
tained by the advertiser. 


-+»-Our National Bane, by George L. Pren- 
tiss, D. D., of this city (Randolph & Co., No. 
900 Broadway, New York), is a well-written 
tract for the times, containing 118 pages, in 
which the author discusses the subject of civil 
service reform, giving the origin, the growth, 
and evils of ‘‘ the spoils system,” and showing 
the remedy for this ‘‘ dry rot in American pol- 
itics.”” The substance of the tract was orig- 
inally read before a clerical association in this 
city, and afterward published in the New York 
Tribune. At the suggestion and earnest desire 
of others, Dr. Prentiss has concluded to enlarge 
the original paper and give the whole to the 
public in pamphlet form. Itis a masterly dis- 
cussion of the question and deals with a sub- 
ject second to no other in practical importance 
to the American people. One will not get 
through with this tract without being inspired 
with a positive and absolute hatred of ‘the 
spoils system,’’ if he has any capacity to hate, 
and without wondering how it has come to 
pass that the people should for half a century 
have tolerated such .a stupendous iniquity. 


The mere politicians, partisans, and office-ped- | 


dlers have had their way about long enough. 
Dr. Prentiss proposes that the people should 
come to the front and stamp out this enormous 
abuse of party power. We have read nothing 
better calculated to stir the people than this 
very tract, and, hence, commend it to all our 
readers, not only for their own reading, but 
also for purchase and gratuitous distribution as 
missionary work. 

....Henry Holt & Co. issue a Domestic 
Cyclopedia of Practical Information, which is 
well worth purchase and study by any family 
or any member thereof. It consists of a single 
large octavo volume of 652 pages. Its prin- 
cipal authors or revisers are Calvert Vaux and 
Thomas Wisedell and G. F. Babb, the architects ; 
Lewis Leeds, sanitary engineer ; Col. George E. 
Waring, of Ogden Farm, Newport; Mrs. E. 8S. 
Miller, and Guiseppe Rudmani, the cooking 
authorities ; Drs. A. Flint, Jr., A. Jacobi, and 
W. T. Lusk; 8. G. Perry, dental surgeon ; 
Elwyn Waller, Ph. D., Leslie Pell-Clarke and 
Prof. Johnson T. Platt, of the Yale Law School. 
The general editor is Mr. Todd 8. Goodholme. 
The topics are alphabetically arranged and the 
various articles are written in a very clear and 
intelligent style. The range of subjects is 
surprisingly large. Turning the pages of the 
handsome volume at random, one finds such 
subjects as ‘* Alcohol,” ‘* Biscuits,’’ ‘‘ Cake,” 
“Canning Fruits,” ‘‘ Copper Ware,”’ “‘ Decora- 
tion,” “Drugs,” “Food,” ‘ Furnishing,” 
“House,” “Infant,”’ “* Mincemeat,’’ ‘‘ Parrots,” 
** Potatoes,” ‘ Reed-Birds,” ‘* Sarsaparilla,’’ 
“Snake Bites,” ‘‘ Tea,”’ “ Turkey,” “‘ Velvet,” 
“Warning,” ‘‘ White Fish,’ ‘‘ Wine,” etc. 
This will show the great value of the work. 
So far as we know, no similar publication has 
hitherto been issued in this country and we are 
sure the book will meet a‘ felt want.’’ 


...-The May number of The North American 
Review is well edited and contains an excellent 
variety of timely articles, by various competent 
writers. Senator Morton contributes the first 
of two papers on the Electoral College, which 
we shall consider at. length elsewhere. “‘ Reve. 
lations of European Diplomacy” is by Karl 
Blind; ‘Soul and Substance” by Thomas 
Hitchcock” ; and ‘* The Relations of Debt and 
Money,” by Elizur Wright. An article on Cow- 
ley, by William Cullen Bryant, is scholarly but 
somewhat dull. Mr. Bryant takes pains, we 
know not why, to exhume a poet who fs nearly 
forgotten, but who, according to Mr. Bryant 
himeelf, is less entitled to consideration than 
many poets who are altogether forgotten. 
Lawrence Oliphant’s article on “ African Ex- 
plorers”’ is altogether the best summary of the 
subject we have ever seen. James Freeman 
Clarke shows up some of the abgurdities and 
inconsistencies of Harriet Martineau, as ex- 
hibited in -her autobiography. ‘ Political Re- 
flections’’ purports to be ‘by /‘‘Sionara, a 
Japanese traveler.” It is. rather out of place, 
whether it fe a burlesque or not. We have 
concluded, on ‘the whole, that it: is genuiue, in 
which case Mr. Sionara’s: observations must be 
said to’ have no great‘valuei ’ The book-notices 
are admirable. ' moi ytrist Idy 
' |...B. Worthington; of this city, publishes an 





interesting contribution to the library of Amer- 
ican travel in Ocean to Ocean, by the Rev. George 
M. Grant, of Halifax. The volume is a record 
of an expedition made from Halifax to Van- 
couver’s Island, in 1862, by Sanford Fleming, a 
Canadian engineer. The Rev. Mr. Grant was 
Fleming’s secretary, and, of course, had a 
chance to see and know whatever was interest- 
ing in the journey. The volume ought to be 
more interesting to American readers than a 
work of African or Asian travel, for the region 
it describes is at our doors, and Mr. Grant gives 
a@ full and valuable account of its scenery, 
climate, and resources. If he seems oversan- 
guine as toits commercial possibilities, it must 
be remembered that the northwestern section 
of the United States seventy-five years ago was 
equally uncultivated. This part of the British 
domain undoubtedly has a bright future, 
though settlers will naturally prefer our own 
western region, where schools and churches 
and newspapers more rapidly follow the em- 
igrant trains. The book contains a map and an 
appendix bringing the record down to date. 


...-Purely literary books are always delight- 
ful, but the recently-issued recollections of 
Bryan Waller Procter (Roberts Brothers) are 
especially so. They consist of four parts—auto- 
biographical fragments and biographical notes; 
recollections of literary men; unpublished 
verses ; and letters from literary friends. Mr. 
Procter was a genial man anda general favor- 
ite, so his recollections and the letters he re- 
ceived are equally interesting. The book has 
only 304 pages, in large type; but its store of 
pleasant gossip and reminiscence is by no 
means inconsiderable. The unpublished 
verses are worth preserving, and in some cases 
are as good as the songs which gave Barry 
Cornwall his first reputation as a lyri:t. Proc- 
ter once wrote a charming biography of Lamb, 
This record of his own life is almost equally 
agreeable. Coventry Patmore edits it, and 
says in his preface that he had ‘‘known avd 
loved Mr. Procter for more than thirty yesrs.’’ 
A fine steel engraving is prefixed—the one 
which used to be printed in the blue and-gold 
edition of his poems. 


...-An elaborate Manual of Musical Theory 
is published by William A. Pond & Co., of this 
city, the author being Cari Friedrich Weitzman, 
of Berlin, and the translator Mr. E. M. Bow- 
man, of St. Louis, who has been a pupil of the 
author. Mr. Bowman has really written the 
book himself, for it is produced from notes 
taken from Mr. Weitzman’s spoken words, which 
were afterward revised by him. It isa complete 
and methodical treatise. The first part con- 
tains elementary instruction in harmony ; the 
second treats of triads and derivative chords ; 
the third takes up conterpoint ; and the feurth 
gives “‘an esthetical and tecbnical synopsis of 
the acknowledged forms of composition, to- 
gether with hints upon the modulation or 
changes of key to be employed.’”’ Mr. Bow- 
man half promises a future work, embodying 
Weitzman’s method of study in double coun- 
terpoint, canon, and fugue. This volume is the 
most elaborate work of its kind yet produced 
in this country and will meet a want of teach- 
ers and students. 


..-.Aloys, by Berthold Auerbach, has been 
added to Henry Holt & Co.’s “‘ Leisure Hour 
Series.”? It is translated by the competent 
hand of Charles T. Brooks, whuse version has 
been printed in the pages of Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. It forms the third of the triad of stories 
which M. Auerbach has elaborated from three 
little tales written thirty years since. He 
groups them together now under the suggest- 
ive general title of ‘“‘The Village on the Rail- 
road.” The present tale, like its predecessors, 
isa pure and sgreeable story of German coun- 
try life. We may note here that Messrs. Holt 
& Co. have also added to the same series the 
translations of J. P. F. Richter’s ‘* Titan,”’ 
‘‘Hesperus,”? ‘Flower, Fruit, and Thorn 
Pieces,’”? and “‘Campaner Thal’’ formerly pub- 
lished by James R. Osgood & Co. 


...-Pretty much all the books of autobi- 
ographical recollections and reminiscences, so 
popular just now, come from England ; but o¢- 
casionally we have an original one, such as the 
Recollections of Samuel Breck, edited by Horace 
‘E. Scudder and published by Porter & Coates. 
Mr. Breck was a Philadelphian of local reputa- 
tion, who died in 1862, at the great age of 91. 
He had something to do with state and local 
politics, and held several responsible positions 
in Philadelphia institutions of one sort and 
another. But the volume is published for its 
reminiscences of by-gone days, rather than from 
its autobiographical value. It is decidedly in- 
teresting reading, and is so prettily. produced 
that its beauty would beguile the reader to 
peruse it, had it far less merit. . 


,. «»seThe books ,of Prof. William Mathews, of 
the University of Chicago, have had a great 
sale—due, we suppose, to the fact that they 
have discussed men and things in a graceful 
and transparent style, without any parade of 
wisdom, but with sound common sense. Jan- 


sen, McClurg & Co. now issue 4 new one, Hour ® 
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with Men and Books. It consists of variots 
literary essays, having little connection with 
each other, and running from South to De Quin- 
cey, from ‘ Professorships of Reading” to ‘‘ The 
Illusions of History.”” They will beguile an 
hour very well, and belong to the class of lit- 
erary essays which suggest to the reader some- 
thing deeper and better by and by, in the more 
elaborate writings of other authors. 


....Lee & Shepard bring out in a handsome 
new edition, very prettily bound in green and 
black, the Rev. W. H. H. Murray’s Adventures 
in the Wilderness, originally published in 1869, 
under the title, if we rightly remember, of 
* Adirondack Adventures.”’ It is a bright and 
original collection of stories and sketches. 
Some of them are rather “‘steep,’”? as the New 
England dialect would say; but Mr. Murray 
has stuck to his asseverations of accuracy, and 
the burden of disproof rests with the laity, 
rather than the clergy. ‘‘A Ride with a Mad 
Horse in a Freight Car” is really a remarkable 
piece of writing. 


-.-That ever-popular author ef juveniles, 
“Oliver Optic ’’ (William T. Adams, of Boston), 
has written fifty-five books for the young in 
twenty-two years—a proof of literary industry 
that would justify him in changing his name 
to Abbott: The fifty-fifth is Out West, the sec- 
ond volume in the ‘“‘Great Western Series,” 
which is issued by Lee & Shepard. It isa 
bright and interesting story for boys. If any 
parent finds his son “hankering” after the 
trash juvenile story-papers so hatefully com- 
mon nowadays, let him buy this book of Oliver 
Optic’s, or any other with his name onthe title- 
page. 


.. The Anthem Choir, by W, A. Ogden, 8 
published by W. W. Whitney, of Toledo, and 
D. Appleton & Co., »f New York. It contains 
a large and in the main excellent collection of 
anthems, choruses, and opening and closing 
pieces. A book of this sort is a useful one, for 
every singer knows that the selection of a suit- 
able unthem is a hard task for a choir-master. 
Most of the pieces are of no great difficulty ; 
and the music, though not of the highest class, 
will be found adapted for popular use. Its 
variety is sufficient to fit it for almost all-ordi- 
nary church uses. 


..-Fillmore Brothers, of Cincinnati, issue a 
new book of Sunday-school music, Songs of 
Gratitude, edited by James H. Fillmore, who 
has compiled many successful volumes of re- 
ligious song. Most of the melodies are new 
and are of such a simple and taking character 
that they can be readily learned by the youngest 
scholars. But the editor has wisely retained 
ia the closing pages a choice selection of the 
old standard church tunes, so that the book 
will be a favorite with the older, as well as the 
younger members of the family. 





LITERARY NEWS. 





Up to date 3,400,000 copies of Moody and 
Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel Hymns” have been sold. 


Lord Lytton has written a poem on the 
Qneen’s assumption of the crown of India. 


Theological works are selling better than 
almost any other class of books this spring. 


Moncure D. Conway is writing a “ History of 
the Devil,’’ which will shortly be published. 


The Rev. Isaac Taylor, the English archzol- 
ogist, is at work upon a “ History of the Alpha- 
bet.”” 


Mr. Browning’s translation of the ‘ Aga- 
memnon”’ of Aischylus will be outina few 
weeks. 


J. R. Green has nearly completed the first 
volume of bis revised and enlarged History of 
England. 


Four sermons by Cardinal Manning on the 
Pope’s recent Allocution are to be published 
in London. 


Edmond About has written a volume of 
‘*Travel Sketches,’’ giving his impressions of 
Corsica in particular. 


James Schouler, of Boston, is writing a history 
of the United States under the Constitution, 
beginning where Bancroft leaves off. 


Putnam’s Library Companion says that the | 
first volume of Prof. Moses Coit Tyler’s “ His. : 
tory of American Literature ’’ will appear next 
year, 


Mr. Edward A. Freeman has left England for | 
Greece and Dalmatia, “to make inquiries re- 
lating to matters of both historical and present | 
interest.’’ 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton is in London, , 
and, among other literary labors, is writing for | 
The Tatler, the néw paper’in the eighteenth | 
century style. 


The Christian at Work says that ‘‘Dr. O. W. | 
Holmes has written'a pleasing little poem on | 
his grandmother's, mother, Dorothy Quincy.’ | 

* He wrote jit,years ago. 


The Atheneum thinks Victor Hugo, ‘‘in cer- 
tain moods of his,a notable instance of how 
considerable an endowment of the philosophbie- 
al temperament may exist without any of the 
philosophical faculty.’’ 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have begun the publica- 
tion of Putnam's Library Companion, a quar- 
terly continuation of their manual of ‘The 
Best Readinog.’? The first number fs excellent 
and the publication will prove a convenience to 
readers and buyers. Mr. F. B. Perkins is the 
editor. 


The Academy says that the collection of Ori- 
ental MSS. left by the late Dr. Haug has been 
purchased from his widow forthe Royal Li- 
brary of Munich, for 17,000 marks. This col- 
lection, which was brought together by Dr. 
Haug during his protracted stay in India, con- 
sists of a choice collection of Zend, Peblevi, 
Pazend, and Persian MSS., relating to the 
Zoroastrian religion, and of several hundred 
Sanskrit MSS. Among the latter, those belong- 
ing to the Vedic epoch of Indian literature are 
specially important. There are also a number 
of valuable MSS. of later Sanskrit works, in- 
cluding several law-codes hitherto unpub- 
lished. 


Jansen, McClurg & Co., of Chicago, issue a 
very handsomely and correctly printed ‘‘ Cata+ 
logue of Standard Library and Illustrated 
Books,’’ being a selection from their extensive 
and well-chosen stock. Their establishment is 
the largest book house fn the West and regu: 
larly distributes ‘throughout all the Western 
states a great number of volumes of new and 
standard literature. The present Catalogue is 
rich in rare and valuable books, which are 
offered at moderate prices. Its fullness and 
accuracy will make it sought for by book-buy- 
ers generally, to whom the firm will mail it, 
with pleasure. Gen. McClurg, of the house; 
has gone to Europe, to increase its facilities 
for importation of foreign books. 


Mr. Tennyson does not intend, it seems, to 
cease writing for The Nineteenth Century after 
giying it a start with his sonnet in the first 
number, The last issue.contains the following 
fine sonnet on ‘‘ Montenegro,’’ from the pen of 
the laureate: 


* They rose to where their sovran eagle sails; 
They kept their faith, their freedom, on the hight, 
Chaste, frugal, savage, armed by day and night 

Against the Turk ; whose inroad nowhere scales 

Their headlong passes, but his footstep fails, 

And red with blood the Crecent reels from fight 
Before their dauntless hundreds, in prone flight 

By thousands down the crags and ttrough the 

vales. 

O smallestamong peoples ! rough rock-throne 
Of Freedem! warriors beating back the swarm 
Of Turkish Islam for five hundred years, 

Great Tsernogora! never since thine own 
Black ridges drew the cloud and brake the storm 
Has breathed a race of mightier mountaineers.’ 

Mrs. William 8. Robinson, the wife of ‘‘ War- 

rington,”’ has prepared for publication: a vol- 
ume of his writings. The selections date back 
as far as 1848 ; but the memoir which precedes 
them furnishes earlier incidents. The volume 
has been arranged with reference to the lead 
ing events of the times during the years be- 
tween 1848 and 1876, and it is hoped will be a 
valuable contribution to political history, as 
well as a permanent memorial of a man who 
took a prominent part in the events of that, 
period. The book will be finely printed, con- 
taining about six hundred pages, and will be 
embellished by a steel portait of ‘* Warrington” 
(with autograph). It is published by Mrs. 
Robinson and can only be obtained by sending 
to her address: Boston, care of Lee & Shep- 
ard; or Malden, Mass., Box 88. The price is 
$2.50. 


Osgood’s Literary Bulletin, in a very well-writ- 
ten article on Emerson and his works, says: 
“He is not simply admired for his wisdom, 
trusted for his sincerity, beloved for his hu- 
mane and philanthropic sympathies ; but he is 
regarded with admiring and affectionate ven- 
eration for his lifelong loyalty to truth and his 
persistent devotion to lofty ideas. Nobody 
suspects his intellectual honesty; no one 
thinks of accusing bim of overstating or under- 
stating his convictions for the sake of se- 
curing popular favor. Indeed, he has been so 
consistent a truth-seeker that he has not tried 
to seem always consistent with himself. Con- 
sidering that Mr. Emerson has devoted himself 
to literature, it is remarkable that he has pub- 
lished so few yolumes—only eight of essays 
and two of poems; and these two he has now 
pruned and reduced toone, Onlynine volumes 
in nearly forty years! But in these same forty 
years how many volumes have appeared that 
posterity will-cherish so reverently and tender- 
'| ly as it is likely to cherish all of these nine ?”’ 


The Saturday Review says of Mr. W. Leigh 
ton’s tragedy of ‘‘ The Sons of Godwin’: *‘ Mr. 
William Leighton has been signally unfortunate 
inthe time of the publication of his tragedy. 
Had it not, by the accident of cotemporaneous 
appearance, been brought inte comparison with 
Mr. Tennyson’s ‘ Harold’ ‘The Sons of: God- 
win’ might fairly have passed for.one of the 
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that have appeared for many years. It is spirit- 
ed in execution, clear and powerful in concep- 
tion, and the versification is something more 
than correct. The story is, like that of ‘Har- 
old,’ founded ‘rather on Lord Lytton’s novel 
than on the history of the time, especially as 
regards two of the most dramatically interest- 
ing incidents—the enforced oath to William 
and the relations between Harold and Edith. 
Neither the novelist nor the poets who have 
borrowed from him have chosen to recognize 
the fact that Harold Godwinson left behind 
him sons who a year or two after the battle of 
Hastings were old enough to appear in arms at 
the head of one of those forlorn hopes which 
endeavored to reassert the liberties of England 
against the Conqueror.” 


The copartnership heretofore existing be- 
tween the members of the firm of Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co., of Cincinnati, has expired by 
limitation, and is succeeded by Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co. Messrs. Obed J. Wilson and 
Antbony J. Hinkle retire. The members of 
the new firm are Messrs. Lewis, Van Antwerp, 
C. 8. Bragg, Henry H. Vail, Robert F. Leaman, 
A. Howard Hinkle, and Harry T. Ambrose. 
Concerning this change The Publishers’ Weekly 
says: 

‘*Tt seems as though the trade were losing an 

old triend as the familiar name Wilson, Hinkle 
& Co. is superseded by the style of the new 
firm. We congratulate the gentlemen retiring 
on being able to retire with a fortune—which 
few in the trade would be able to do. The old 
bouse bas by great energy and sagacity built 
up-a business which has given it a trade in 
school-books larger than any other in the coun- 
try, and we trust the new house, though enter- 
ing the business in troublous times, will have 
as fortunate a record.” 
The old house has been from the first one of 
the most honorable, enterprising, and success- 
ful of American book firms, and its successor 
will inherit its prestige and its business. Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co. will, we doubt not, be 
an important element in the publieation and 
distribution of American literature, especially 
in ite educational department. 
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7. Anes: By Henry James, Jr. 12mo, 
. 473. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co..... $2 00 
Tre wustein Question, Historically Considered. 
By James M. Bugbee. bison maps. 18mo, 
pp. 81. The same. ‘J 050 
Memoirs of Philip P. “Bliss. ‘Edited by > 4 
Whittle, with contributions by Rev. 
Goodwin, Ira D. Sankey,and George F. Rew 


and an introduction by D.L. Moody. Lllus- 
trated. . 8vo, pp. 367. New York: A. 8. 
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A Manual of ey coed Bi agg £ for the Use of 
Schools. By Edw: . Lancaster. 16mo, 
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——— in the Wilderness; or, Camp Life 
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= Male or, Roughin vy on a lke Great Lakes. 
Oliver Optic. lustrated. (The Great 
Woden Series.) 16mo, pp. 361. Thesame.. 1 50 
Ben Blinker; or, Maggie’s Golden Motto. By 
Daniel Wise, D.D. [llustrated. (The Win- 
wood Cliff Series.) The same 
What is Art? By S.G. W. Benjamin. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. 57. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks & Co. ... 0 75 
The Bridal Souvenir. ce by yd _— 
uel Cutier. 32mo, pp. viii,62. The same..... 0 60 
Birds and Poets; ye -S mye d papers. "ay ‘John 
Burroughs. Sa. I . New York: 
Hurd & Houghto; 


Ocean to Ocean: aewatora Ay bl Expe- 
dition through Canada, in 1872. By the Rev. 
George M.Grant. Lilustrated. 16mo, pp. 390. 

New York: R. Worthington.............+ o«, B08 


an e P. Rowell & Co.’s American Remevaper 
ectory tor 1877. 0, pp. 1,043. 
York: George P. Rowell oye ae .. 500 


Petites Oauseries; or, Elementary English and 
French Conversations for Yuung Students 
ana Home Teaching. By Achille Motteau. 
Liustrated. 12mo, pp. vii, 150. ane iui 2 
D. Appleton & Co.sees. at 125 
Our National Bane or, The Dry Rot int Amert- 
can Politics. By George L. Prentiss. 16mo, 
iin pp. $y New York: Anson D. F. 


What Tominy Did. By Emily Huntington Mil- 
io lilustrated. Sq. i6mo, paper, pp. 1i4. 
Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co. 

Properties and Powers in Every-day Matters. 

llustrated for Children. Sq 8yo, pp. ix, 
36. Newark: Martin R. Denni s& Go ak See 

The Brewer's. Fortune. By Mary Dwinell 
Chellis. 16mo, pp. 428. New York: National 
Temperance Soc OU 6: sssecesen Dab 2. dies 150 

How they Sage Me, these Authors. By J.C 
Hey 12mo, pp. 230. Philadel- 
phia? J.B. Lippincott & Ce a ee eer ey 150 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE HOME OF ob td i —Visited 
and described by Washington Irving and F. W. Fair- 


tford, 

of phakcspesre,, etc. lllustrated with NS. Nie by 
J. F. as a. a oe SON assau 
Street, 1877. Six 

hand-made piper. Pris proofs 
per copy. The ordinary edition printed on ane paper 
and sold at $3. Subscribers for the large paper 
edition will please send their names at once, as many 
copies are already engaged. 
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SPECIAL ART NOTICE! 


On Exhibition (To-morrow) Friday, 


and following days and evenings until time of sale 
at the Art Rooms, No. 817 Broadway, 


COLLECTION OF FINE OIL PAINT 
INGS, WATER-COLORS, ENGRAVINGS, 
STATUARY, BRONZES, SEVRES, 
ete., etc., 
belonging to the late 


R.A. Witthaus, Esq. 


Also Paintings, the property of 


Jacob Voorhies, Esq., and others, 


embracing examples by most of the leading foreign 
and American artists. To be sold WITHOUT ANY 
RESERVE WHATEVER, as follows: 


PAINTINGS, 


Thursday and Friday Evenings, May 
17th and 18th, 
commencing at 8 o’clock. 


Statuary, Bronzes, and Engravings, 


Thursday Afternoon, May 17th, at 3 o’clock. 


John Burroughs’ Writings, 


“Mr. Burroughs, as a careful observer of Nature and 
one of the most fascinating descriptive writers, is an 
author whose reputation will constantly increase; for 
what he does is not only an addition to our information, 
but to the good literature that we put on the shelf with 
Thoreau and White of Sclborne.”’—Hartjford Courant. 
Just Ready, 


BIRDS AND POETS. 
With other Papers. 16mo0, cloth, $1.50. 

In this new volume Mr. Burrougbs has gathered 
his latest papers and essays, and talksin his ever- 
fresh and entertaining sway, of ** Birds and Poets,” 
“Spring Poems,” * April,” “Touches of Nature, ” 
“A Bird Medley, » “Our Rural Divinity,” ‘ Emer- 
son,’ etc., etc. e book will be warmly ‘welcomea 
by the large a steadily increasing circle of Mr. 
Burroughs’s readers and admirers. 


Lately Published, 
WAKE-ROBIN. 


Second Edition, revised, enlarged, and illustrated. 
16mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Nearly Ready, 


WINTER SUNSHINE. 
A new edition, revised and enlarged. with frontis- 
piece illustration. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Few men have written so naturally of Nature as 
has John Burroughs. His ** Winter-Sunshine” we 
regard as one of the best out-door books in our 
literature. was a natural successor of “ Wake- 
Robin,” "the delignituly little work on birds which 
Messrs. Hurd & ought on bave just brought out in 
a revised and enlarged edition, with illustrations 
—Golden Rule. 

*,* For sale by Booksellers. 
of priee, by the Publishers, 


HURD & HOUGHTON, 13 Astor P1.,N.Y. 
THE RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge. 
SECOND EDITION OF 


NOTES ON GENESIS. 


By the late FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON, M.A. 12mo 
$1.50. 


We cannot open the volume anywhere without 
lighting on some deeply spiritual and directly prac- 
tical suggestion.—The Literary Wi orld. 


They aboundin fresh thoughts; they indicate a 
poocer f not of commentaries, but of the sacred story 
itseif. . B be author brings out thenaturaln¢e ss 
= the actions described iva way thatis very impress- 

The characters and events stano forth in 
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vivid distinctness and we fee! that we are denling 
with realities. The account of the sacrifice of Isaac 
is a marked example of this. In deliresting human 
nature and explaining the mysteries of life Rebert- 
son always shows himself a master.—Churchman. 

All readers of the best theologic literature must 
have this book, which isnot a large one, except in 
intejlectual ana spiritual quajities. Measured by 
these, itis of the largest king. Ob! that tbere were 
soca Sas to fall from this same tiee.—Congrega- 


Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 


FE. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 


No. 713 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
JUST OUT, 


“THE PRINCESS OGHEROF,” 


from the French of 


HENRY GREVILLE. 
Price, in Paper, Illuminated Cover, 40 cts. 


CHAS. F. ROPER, 
No. 11 BIFLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. _ 


. BABYLAND. “Largest Profits Ye. 
~ A PICTORIAL MAGAZINE. 
SPECIMEN FEEX ecTa A YEAR FOR AGENOY, 
SEWD TO D. LOTHROP & CO., BOSTON. 


WIDE: AWAKE. , 
AN ILLUSTRATED’ MAGAZINE 
» FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE FAMILY. _— 


623.00 A YEAR. 20 OTS. A NUMBER. AGENTS WANTED. 














A fascinating work on ‘an entrancing topic. 
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BY ST 

This f. . t ao we ile mr aoe s 7 Saale 
asa Divine promise, Its pian is to follow the narra- 
tive of a Christian’ *s experience of the revealed 
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of controversy in the ;yolume. Yet it is full of 
bold ana original thought, spt illustration, and fore- 
ible writing. and it is a work which no one Ww 


“watching and. waiti 3; forthe Lord. can_afford to 

miss. —_- Dp. 25 in Cloth, $2.50 in Morocco. 
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NOW READY, 
Oliver Optic’s New Book, 


OUT WEST; 


OR, ROUGHING IT ON THE: GREAT 
LAKES. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. Uniform 
with “ Going West.” 


BEN BLINKER; 


R, MAGGIE’S GOLDEN MOTTO, AND 
WHAT IT DID FOR HER BROTHER. 
By REV. DANIEL WISE, D.D. Illustrated. Price 
$1.25. Uniform with * * Winwood Cliff. 
New EDITION. 
ADVENTURES IN THE WILDERNESS. 
By REV. W. H. H. MURRAY. Price $1.50. 


LATELY PUBLISHED; 
ABROAD AGAIN. By Curtis Guild. author of ** Over | 
the Ocean.’ $2.50. \ 
YOUNG FOLKS’s BOOK OF AMERICAN EXPLORERS. | 
By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Price, $1.50 
THE SUPERNATURAL FACTOR IN_ RELIGIOUS RE- 
VIVALS. By Prof. L. T. Townsend, D.D. $1.50. 
THe GREAT CONFLICT. By Rev. G. C. Lorimer, D.D. 
Price $l, 
THE ART OF PROJECTING. By Prof. A. E. Dolbear. 
Illustrated. $1.5v. 
*,* At all the Bookstores. Sent, oo. by mail, 
on ‘receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


WIDDLETON’S 


EDITIONS OF STANDARD WORKS. 


SINAI AND PALESTINE. By Arch- 
bishop Stanley, author of *“ History of the Hast- 
ern and the Jewish Church’ and uniform with 
those volumes. Seven (7) Colored Maps and 
numerous Wood-cuts. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

* A very cheap as well as a very valuable work.” 


LAMB’S ESSAYS OF ELIA. A new 
and choice nerion of these most Beg hs Es- 
Says—on + Popular Fallacies,” Old China,” 

‘True Genius,” “Grace Betore Meat,” etc., etc. 
A handsome crown 8vo, on toned paper, with a 
Steel Portrait of Lamb. Cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


CHARLES LAMB’S COMPLETE 
Works. Corrected and revised, with a Sketch of 
his Life by Thomas Noon Talford and a fine 
Steel Portrait. A very elegant edition of Lamb. 
Large, clear type, on choice tinted paper. 5 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, $9 








And many more good editions of works suitable 
pow thelibrary. Catalogues sent by mail upon appli- 
cation. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 


27 Howard Street, New York. 


Be RPER’S aay te a oe WEEKLY, and 
ARPER’S BAZAR: One c 
Foctaas Prepaid “~ the Publis 
in the United Statzs or Canada, on receipt of $4. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’ EEKLY, and 
BAZAR. A gne address, for ——, year, 


two for $ ‘ostage prepaid 
HA Cor Sha CATALOGUE be sent by 

mail on receipt of Ten Oow 
HABPER & BROTHERS. “Franklin Square, N. Y, 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
76,892 Magnificent English Gift Books, at our price. 
eee Beuutiful American Gift Books, at your price. 
392 Gorgeous Juvenile Books at any price. 
Bibles, Prayer Bo Op ata away. 
Catalogue No. 46 free. Send s 
LEGGAT BROS.,3 Beekman ' Street, New York. 











IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa- 
tiona Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
‘an Stee! Pens, Send for catalogues and circulars 





NATURE. A wookly Ilustrated Journal of 8ci- 
ence $5a year. LLAN & CO., Publishers, 
22 Bond 8t., New York. 





K. CARTHR & BROS., BOOKS. NEW YORE, 
ROBERTS BPOS., PUBLISHERS, Boston. 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOO 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S caeloees. a on 


TO ADVERTISERS, 
Send for our Local List ot Newspapers. Sent free 
on epplication. 
ORGE r ROWELL & CO., 
1 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 














877. Get the Best Commentary on the 
essons, by Todd and Riddle, postpaid, $1.25. arent: 
MOSES H. SARGENT, Treas., Boston 


HOW TO CURE 
Muscularand Nervous Weakness of Women and the 
local affections connected therewith. A com =A 
Manual of self-cure without drugs By . m. 


TAYLOR, Pp. 318. 81. 
WOOD & CO., 17 B. 8th 8t.. 
PW EE SO LA 
EDUCATION, 


~ ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 GROVE STREET, NEW YORK, 
SCHOOL AND CHURCH FURNISHER, 


School-desks of every description. 


Settees for Lecture Rooms, Public Halls, and Sun- 
day-schools. 


Latest Novelties in Sunday-school Chairs, 





New York. 














Pews, Pulpits, and Chancel Furniture. 
Alms-dishes, walnut, from $2 each and upward. 
coemmntes furnished and Catalogue sent on appli- 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS 
AGENCY, 23 Union Square, New York. 

Miss M. J. YOUNG, after twelve ears’ successful 
experience in the management of the “American 
School Institute,” has severed her connection there- 
With, and is now conducting her own Agency. 

iss Young supplies pes mag Tutors, Govern- 
eases, and ‘leachers for every d tment of in- 
struction: gives information to parents concerning 
Schools; rents and sells school properties, etc. 
a” ‘amilies going abroad or spending the summer in 
€ country promptly supplied with suitable ladies 
or gentlemen 

RE FERENCE, by permission, to prominent educa- 
tors in every "cotton of the country, and also to 
many distinguished citizens + 4 


For Circulars apply to Miss M. J. Young. 
UT apwsae» 1ATE gt 


TUT Y. Raves reduc roaitey ey Re 


ities never bet 





— 
course, college py 5 ting 
courses, for both eee studies mas beens 

‘all term, Aug to ission 


any time any time “pra rertionately 
B..KLNG, D.D., Fort Edward, N. ¥. 


13 AGES 
ay Fata afer Magli forcners abt Bape inatruc- 


Call at or address for Pee Bi Sith St St. N ie a Y. 








HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


DENTAL SGHOOL. 


The next year begins September 27th, 1877, and 
ends June 26th, 1878. There is a recess of one week 
at Christ and ther in February. 

The teaching is consecutive through a course of 
two years, the instruction of one year not being re- 
peated in the next; that of the first being identical 
with the first year of the Harvard Medical School 
and by the same professors. By this plan the amount 
of instruction is double that of any other strictly 





|| Dental School and at slightlyincreased cost. The 


Dental Infirmary of the Massachusetts General Hos- 
pital, which is under the charge of the officers of 


t this school, affords ample material for cliaical in- 


struction and practice by the st over eight 
thousand cases having been treated the past year. 
For information address 


THOMAS H. CHANDLER, ean, 


222 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
eS 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY. 


“ HEAVENWARD.” 


THE NEW BOOK OF 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS. 
By JAMES R. MURRAY. 


Including the best Hymns and Music of the late 
P. P. BLISS. 


Now ready and forsale by booksellers and music 
dealers generally throughout the country. Every 
Sunday-school will want 


“ HEAVENWARD.” 


Itis unequaled, both in words and music, and is the 
only new song book containing the best and most 
popular songs by 

P. P. BLISS. 

Our usual Sunday-school style, printed on fine 
tinted paper, 160 pages. Price, 35 cents, by mail; $30 
per hundred, by express. Sample copy, in paper 
covers, mailed for 25 cents. Specimen pages sent 
free. 

Order from your nearest bookseller or the publish- 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 


CLEVELAND, O. 
NOW READY. 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


THE NEW BOOK OF 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONGS, 


by Messrs. LOWRY, DOANE, and SANKEY, 
including the LATEST HYMNS and MUSIC of 


P. P. BLISS. 


Now ready and for sale by phe Petnetnat Book- 
sellers and Music-Dealers over the land. 
Every Sunday-school should tare 


WELCOME TIDINGS. 


It comprises talent never before found in a single 
collection and is not equaled for variety, both in 
Words and Music. [f your bookseller does not sell 
it, send at once to —_— of the Publishers 

This is the only new Song Book authorized by the 
= of Mr. Bliss or in Santen they have any in- 

erest. 


160 pases we our usual Sunlay-eqhool style, 
rd ove er 
Scouts bs Mall, 
copy sent hk, _ im paper covers, as soon as pub- 
lished on receipt of trventy ive ¢ cents, 


Biglow & Main, | Jo John Church & Co. 
76 East Ninth St.,| 66 W. Fourth St., 
NEW YORK. CINCINN ATI. 


Armor Bearer. 


Compiled by Rev. E. HAMMOND and W. W. 
BENTLEY. A new Pw Be of over two: bundred of 
the best hymns by Messrs. SANKEY, LOWERY, VAIL, 
SHERWIN, PALMER, DOANE, and all the well-knowr 
hymn writers and composers 

No other book contains so choice and varied a 
selection of music or is so wee adapted for Gos- 
PEL and PRAISE MEETING ee 
CEU ERS, bad te and CAMP fide 

ce in paper, 30 cts. per Vv; per 100. * Boards, 
=— oot copy; SRR toe 100. ty pages motes 


., 47 Broadway. Bra 
Store 39 Union Square, wa Y. - -_ 


Armor Bearer. 























NOW READY! 


SONGS oF GRATITUDE 


@ For Sunday Sch cools; gG 
— BY JAS. H. FILLMORE. — 

It contains 160 pages of almost entirely new songs, 
written especially for it by many of the popular com- 
posers in different parts of the country By no means 
select a book for your school until you have examined 
Sones or Gratitupe. Itis printed in Combined Notes 
Price 35 cts., $3 60 perdoz by express , $4 20 by —_ 


SONGS OF GLORY." 







For SUNDAY s sevoms 
Notes. 
Nearly.76,000 already sold. Itas still selling rapidl 
and giving universal satisfaction. for sample mae. 
~ Price 35 cents $ $3.60 per dozen by express: ©& 
FILLMORE 


GPECIMEN PAGES FREE, =r 








a &, tn bie tsi 
Imparter at fiber n6 Hugies 
700 Broadway, New York. 
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Acligions IJutelligence. 


THE REFORMED CHURCH IN AMER- 
ICA. 


THE whole number of members now belong- 
ing to the Reformed (Dutch) Church is exceeded 
by the gains reported fora single year (1876) 
by the Lutherans in this country. Yet the Re- 
formed Church has a long history in America. 
It organized a church on Manhattan Island 
two years after the Pilgrims landed at Ply- 
mouth, being the third Protestant denomina- 
tion to establish itself in the New World. Its 
ministers were the first to preach Christianity on 
the shores of the Hudson, organizing a church 
at Albany as early as 1642. Before the close of 
the seventeenth century it had formed about a 
score of congregations in New York and New 
Jersey. This was making slow progress, yet 
the Church did not grow rapidly in the next 
three-quarters of acentury. From 1622 to0177%5, 
a period of 153 years, it organized in all 105 
congregations, seven of which were lost. This 
period was an eventful one to the Dutch 
Church. In 1664 New Amsterdam passed into 
the possession of the English, Dutch immigra- 
tion ceased, and many returned to Holland. In 
the next century differences arose between the 
ministers in America and the Classis of Amster- 
dam, dividing for a time the American Church 
and driving some of its c mmunicants away to 
other communions, but resulting finally in the 
reunion and virtual independence of the Church. 
In the Revolutionary War the Church suffered, 
in common with other denominations. Since 
then it has had an even chance with other 
churches. 

The Church early gave attention to the sub- 
ject of church extension, and new churches 
were formed when little colonies of the Dutch 
settled in the interior of New York especially ; 
but they had only a brief existence. From 
1775 to 1800 some 64 churches were organized, 
of which nearly half, or 31, died. Down to 1821 
14 congregations had been organized in Can- 
ada, but at that date not one remained to the 
Reformed Church. Prior to 1800 the Church 
spent about $1,000 for church extension ; and 
from 1800 to 1821 about $400 a year. Of the 71 
churches organized in the first two de- 
cades of the present century 38 only became 
permanently established. In 1822 Dr. Solomon 
Freligh led a secession (which resulted in a 
loss or division of upward of 30 congrega- 
tions), and organized the True Reformed 
Church, which has now a score or so of 
churches. West of Buffalo about 40 American 
churches had been formed down to 1875. Of 
these 16 are extinct and 6 are in a weak or 
dying condition. To sum up, since 1622 the 
Church has formed 658 churches in the United 
States and Canada, of which 170 have been 
lost. 

The recent settlement of Holland colonies in 
the West, particularly in Michigan, has result- 
ed in the formation of the Synod of Chicago 
and the opening of Hope College and Theolog- 
ieal Seminary. Of the 79 Holland churches 60 
are west of Buffalo and only 12 are in this 
state. If the Church had as large an element 
to work in as its sister church, the Reformed 
(German), has, its growth might be as encour- 
aging as that of the latter, which has double 
the number of communicants reported by the 
Dutch body, though a century younger. The 
Home Mission Board was reorganized in 1849, 
with the object of extending the Church 
among native Americans; but the result 
has not been cheering. ‘‘In New York and 
Philadelphia there has been a decline. Too 
mapy of the old bulwarks of Zion have become 
desolate. . . . Inthe suburban cities there 
has been growth, but not in proportion to the 
advance of the census.* 

It will not be difficult to find an explanation 
of the failure of the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica to become a powerful, influential, and grow- 
ing denomination. From the beginning to the 
present it has been hampered by its Holland 
connections and its faithfulness to the Dutch 
spirit, traditions, and customs. In the early 
colonial days the great want of the Dutch 
Church in America was ministers. The supply 
from Holland was far from meeting the de- 
mand ; but when it became possible and neces- 
sary to have a native ministry the despotism of 
the Classis of Amsterdam stood in the way. It 
would not sanction the organization of a classis 
in America, and insisted that candidates for or- 
dination should cross the ocean forit. This 
policy was fatal to the development of the 
Chureh. The controversies between the coetus 
and conferentie parties lost the Church many 
communicants, though leading to its independ- 
ence. The organization of the Church was de- 
layed so long that the Church at the end of the 
eighteenth century was not as far advanced as 
it-ought to have been at the outbreak of the 
Revolutionary War. Another error was the 
strenuous opposition (which did not give way 
till in the latter half of last century) to the use 


_—_—_ 


* “Centennial Discourses of the Reformed (Dutch) 








Church.” Dr. Charles Scott. P. 518. 


of the English tongue in public worship. The 
fathers, by their obstinate attachment to the 
Dutch—the surrender of which they believed 
would be followed by disastrous results—drove 
their children into English communions. Love 
for the faith of their ancestors could not induce 
the young generation to attend services scarce- 
ly a word of which they could understand. 
Although the Dutch tongue is no longer 
used in the Church, except in its scattered 
Holland congregations, Dutch traditions and 
Dutch feeling are still cherished. It is only 
ten years since the word Dutch was dropped 
from the corporate title of the Church, which 
still has its ‘‘ distinctive standards, doctrines, 
customs, usages, with a specific, easily-recog- 
nized, and often-spoken-of characteristic eccle- 
siastical life.”"* Says the Rev. James Demar- 
est, Jr., in his discourse on the Church’s duty 
in the future : 


“ The great vice of the Church in this coun- 
try has been the slowness with which she has 
recognized her mission to do work forthe Master, 
rather than to be distinctively Dutch. In ad- 
dition to the immediate hindrances to progress 
which this disposition has imposed upon her, 

it has placed her at the disadvantage of being, 
toa certain degree un-American ; and this not 
only in the aspect which she has presented to 
others, but in the feeling which has swayed 
herself. Until within a very recent period, the 
first question asked, when the proposal was 
made to constitute anewchurch in any locality, 
has been: ‘lsthere a Dutch element there?’ 
as if the Church had no mission save to Dutch- 
men. This spirit has circumscribed both her 
efforts and her boundaries—has confined her 
principally to localities which are peopled by 
the descendants of the Hollanders ; and unless 
this spirit be cast out disintegration and decay 
are only a question of time. For this nation of 
ours is rapidly outgrowing the old traditions 
which theseveral peoples composing it brought 
with them originally from the lands beyond 
the sea, and is becoming more and more dis- 

tinctively American—a new resultant of the 
forces which shape a nation ; fashioned out of 
the elements, it is true, but possessing a char- 
acter and life peculiarly its own. Any institu- 
tion, therefore, secular or religious, which is 
to live and thrive in the future history of the 
nation must be American, and nothing else ; 
adapting itself by its broad sympathies and 
generous policy to the needs of the whole 
people, feeling in itself the national life, and 
exerting its activities on the broad plane of 
national development.”’ 


Mr. Demarest talks very plainly to his breth- 
ren. He tells them they have been “trying to 
put io position the roof and pinvacles when 
there is nothing to hold them up,”’ and that 
‘as a Dutch church we have been a success ; 
as a Christian Church we have measureably 
failed in this country.” But the Church, 
though thus far a numerical failure, may con- 
sole itself with the fact that it has held fast to 
the “substance of sound doctrine’’ and main- 
tained a standard of ministerial culture and 
ability higher than that of almost any other 
American denomination. Dr. T. W. Chambers 
believes it has a mission forthe future: ‘‘Itch- 
ing ears will again become impatient of sound 
doctrine and call forth heretical preachers. 
Let us be ready with our historic name, our 
time-honored symbols, our proven armor, to 
stand fast for the truth.’? The Church has a 
great task before it. It will have to struggle 
for the possession of ground already occupied 
by an ecclesiastical famtly which holds in sub- 
stance the same doctrines and polity and is 
thoroughly American in spirit, customs, and 
practices. It is an uneven contest. 


* Dr. John B. Thompson, in “‘ Centennial Discour- 
ses.” 





SEVERAL of the religious societies have 
during the past week held their anniversary 
meetings, which generally amount to nothing 
more than the gathering in an office of afew 
directors (though all members are invited by a 
public advertisement) and the re-electing of the 
old officers and filling of vacancies in the 
board of trustees. Most of them have also a 
sermon preached to a thin house by some kind 
minister in the evening at the church of some 
pastor, who is thus relieved for the night, 
The most important matter is the giving to 
the reporters of an abstract of the receipts and 
expenditures. The American Seamen’s Friend 
Society reports that chaplains have been main- 
tained at the old ports; that 799 libraries have 
been sent out on ships—nearly half of them 
new, the rest refitted; and that $65,805 have 
been received and $63,313 expended. The Re- 
formed (Dutch) Board of Foreign Missions re- 
ports receipts during the year of $57,943, being 
about $6,500 less than last year. There was an 
increase of $3,500 in legacies anda decrease of 
$10,000 in contributions. The American and 
Foreign Christian Union received $15,716 and 
spent $12,280. They report more Catholics con- 
verted last year than in any previous year. The 
Reformed Board of Education collected $12,264. 
The Woman’s Board of Missions of the Re- 
formed Church received $6,239 and spent $3,- 
240, the remainder being special collections 
reserved for a school for girls in Nagasaki. 
The American Colonization Society reports con- 
tributions steadily decreasing since 1867, the 
Southern contributions as having stopped, and 
only 27 persons sent to Liberia last.year. The 
question of dissolution was considered, and it 





was decided to live one year more, at least. 














THE INDEPENDENT. 











The National Temperance Society has reduced 
its debt from $14,000 to $12,000. Receipts, $51,- 
478; expenditures, five dollars less. The Ameri- 
can Bible Society received $543,580, of which 

27,929 was from sale of Bibles, $188,013 from 
legacies, and $91,274 from contributions. The 
gratuitous work of the Society was reported as 
$2,304.36. Life directors hereafter made such 
will not be entitled to vote at meetings of the 
board of managers. The American Congrega- 
tional Union reports receipts, $32,893; expend- 
itures, $32,400. 


-...-The Westminster Presbyterian Church 
of Brooklyn last week extended a unanimous 
call to the Rey. Dr. Ludlow, of this city, to be- 
come their pastor. One hundred and five bal- 
lots were cast, and every one of them for the 
pastor-elect, The church was organized in 
1855 and sincethis period has had two pastors. 
Its founders came for the most part from the 
former South Presbyterian Church of Brook- 
lyn, then under the pastoral care of Dr. Spear. 
About a year and a half since the South Church 
and the church of which Dr. Van Dyke had so 
long been the pastor were consolidated into 
one congregation; yet, unfortunately, misun- 
derstandings and differences of opinion as to 
the permanent place of worship have resulted 
in the withdrawal of nearly all the members of 
the former South Church, a large number of 
whom propose to connect themselves with the 
Westminster Church. This will add greatly to 
its strength, and, should Dr. Ludlow conclude 
to accept the call unanimously extended to 
him, the church under his able and efficient 
ministry would have a good prospect of be- 
coming one of the strongest Presbyterian 
churches in Brooklyn. He would come to 
Brooklyn under auspices that promise success. 
Dr. Duryea, some years since, retired from the 
Collegiate Reformed Church of this city, and 
accepted a Presbyterian chargein Brooklyn; 
and should Dr. Ludlow accept the call of the 
Westminster Church, Presbyterianism in the 
‘City of Churches” will have received a sec- 
ond notable re enforcement from that church. 


..A very bitter contest is going on between 
the Oliver-street and Madison-avenue Baptist 
churches, in this city. The case will be liti- 
gated before the courts. The difficulty had 
its origin in a union between the two churches, 
in which the Madison-aveuue building was to be 
used and the Oliver-street to pay $71,000. The 
union has produced intense dissatisfaction, as 
one party or the other thinks itself cheated in 
carrying out the bargain. It is very much such 
@ case, only much more serious, as that be- 
tween two Presbyterian churches in Brooklyn, 
which united not long ago, but now the ele- 
meats separate again. 


...-A general convention of the Methodist 
Protestant Church, and also of the Methodist 
Church, the two principal non-episcopal Meth- 
odist churches in the United States, assem- 
bled in Baltimore last week to complete a 
formal reunion of the two denominations. 
Previous to 1858 they constituted one or- 
ganization, and were then divided on the 
slavery question. In October, 1875, commis- 
sions appointed by the general conferences of 
the two churches with the view of re-establish- 
ing fraternal relations met in Pittsburgh and 
agreed upon a basis of reunion. 


....Messre. Gompertz, a Jewish house in 
Amsterdam, have erected a new building for 
gripding and polishing diamonds. It has Mezu- 
zoth attached to the doors and a bell strikes at 
noon to call the workmen to the afternoon 
(Mincha) service. The factory is closed on Jew- 
ish Sabbaths and festival days. 


.. The Reformed and Presbyterian churches 
of Lysander, N. Y., are reported to have united 
and formed a Congregational church. The Re- 
formed body furnishes the church building and 
the Presbyterian the parsonage. Together 
they make a church of one hundred and fifty 
members. 


.-The Rey. Father Francis Xavier Tschen- 
hens died last week, iu Baltimore, aged 76. He 
founded the Redemptorist order in America, and 
came to this country forty-five years ago, to 
establish missions, which he did in Green Bay, 
Wis., Rochester, N. Y., Pittsburgh, and Balti- 
more. 


..A Presbyterian clergyman who was leav- 
ing the ministry is reported to have been 
offered $5,000 for his manuscript sermous, to be 
retailed to ministers of the Church of England. 
The offer was declined. 


. ..Of the 43 members received at the last 
communion (30 on profession) at the First Con- 
gregational church in Meriden, Conn., three 
men were brought up in the Roman Catholic 
Church, 


....At the close of the revival meetings con- 
ducted by the Rev. E. P. Hammond in Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., 642 signed the “covenant.” 
Their average age was eighteen years, 


.. The Congregationalist of last week reports 
1,711 members received on profession the first 





Sundd@y in May in the Congregational churches 
of Boston and vicinity. 


..Dr. H. M. Scudder’s church, in Brook- 
lyn, has increased its membership during his 
pastorate of six years from 368 to 948 members. 


.. St. John’s Methodist Church in Cincin- 
nati has decided not to disband, but to strug- 
gle on against its debt. 


....Forty-seven young men were graduated 
last week from the Union Theological Seminary 


of this city. 
i remeeannal 
PERSONS who desire delicate and delightful 


odors for the toilet and handkerchief should 
purchase Dr. Price’s Unique Perfumes. 


THE DEBRIS UF THE SYSTEM 
must either pass through its natural channels of 
exit, the bowels, the kidneys, and the pores, or,in 
default thereof poison and disorder the fluids of the 
system. In order to effect the complete expulsion of 
this dangerous refuse the organs through which it 
passes off must be active and unobstructed. Fortu- 
nately there isa certain means of rendering them so 
when they are not. Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters 


stimulate the action of the excretory organs, and, by 
diffusing a genial warmth through the circulation, 
encourage moderate perspiration. By this triple 
effect the exodus of the feecal and other waste mat- 
ters are encouraged, and the system freed from 
peril it would etherwise incur. The action of the 
bowels which follows the use of this beneticent alter- 
ative is easy and unaccompanied by griping,and its 
stimulative effect pon the urinary organs very con- 
ducive to their local health. 


A Fine Thing for the Teeth. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT is a composition of the 
purest and choicest ingredients of the Oriental vege- 
table kingdom. Every ingredient is well known to 
nave a beneficial effect on the teeth and gums. Its 
embalming or antisepiic property and aromatic fra- 
grance makes it a toilet luxury. SOZODONT re- 
moves all disagreeable odors from tbe breath, caused 
by catarrh, bad teeth, etc. It is entirely free from 
the injurious and acrid properties of tooth-pastesand 
powders, which destroy the enamel. One bottle will 
last six montus. 


A GIFT WORTHY 


OF A ROTHSCHILD, 
FOR 


ONE CENT. 


A copy of Brown’s Illustrated Shakespearean Al- 
manac for 1877, together with a co of his illus- 
trated paper. The Growing World, which is devot-dto 

history, will be sentto any one free who will 
send us his address on a one-cent postal-card. 


Address 
DR. 0. P. BROWN, 
21 Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. 











H- PERRY & CO’'S ~ 


“STEEL PENS 


TATIONERS ALL OVER 
CELEBRATED 


ELASTICITY 
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ER . m 
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pranch, Jouse.] No.1 Wil liam J 
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A SAMPLE CARD containing Twenty-four 
Pens sent by mail on receipt of Fifteen Cents. 


95 ™ Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
@) cts., postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








— wager and eo 
H.T.AN 

s, Chromos &i 
Fess Sis of Calebrities, ane ans 


encies, Convex Glasses, Photographic Mate 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Shilndeiphia, 





OUR NAME on extramix. VIS,CARDS 
Y J. R. HOLCOMB 50% ‘M. at Mallet Creek, Ohio. 15 





Visiting Cards, with name, 10c. and stam 
50 iat tos 1.0. COR & OU., Bristol. Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


DR. “et HEALTH-CORSET 
With Ghiep Pupperter 


nd 
Self-A djusting Pads. 
Secures HEALTH and COMFORT of 














Keema 
Order a two inches 
pads es than waist measure over 
the dress. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
351 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gloom reflected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic in the home circle. If 
your ey agsist a does not keep it, send to Proprietor, 
STA : LER, Wholesale Druggist, 36 Vesey 











Street, New York. ‘Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free. 
~ PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO. 
HIGHEST HONORS 
ar THE 
CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER 


ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 


BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


“The B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO.’S exhibit 
as the best Instruments ata price rendering them 

»ssible to a lurge class of purchasers, having a com- 

ination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and 
pleasing effects, containing many desirable improve- 
ments, will stand longer in dry or damp climate, less 
liable to get out of order, all the boards being made 
three-ply, put together soit is impossible for them to 
olsner se shrink, Bk, swell, oF split.’ HE ONLY OR- 

New soy a4 and prices justi thee which are, in ae- 
cordance with our rule, the BEST ORGAN for the 
least money. 

We are prepared to appoint a few new Agent: 

A liberal discount to the eres. Sunday-sehools, 
Teachers, Churches, and Lo ieee 

Illustrated C atalogues and Price-Lists sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 
97 to 123 Chestnut st., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO, 


WITH THE 


Elliot Patent Tuning-8 lide and Action, 
is destined to be the PLANO OF THE FUTURE 

Exposure to moisture or dryness does not affect 
the action. It will stand in tune in any climate and 
is just the instrument tor the seashore and for use 
on shipboard. The quantity of tone is as abundant 
as the quality is artistic. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


ROGERS UPRIGHT PIANO CO., 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 608 WASHINGTON ST. 
(Globe ahenter: Building). 
FACTORY 486 to 500 HARRISON AV Boston, Mass. 
Orders promptly filled. 








AE ELTON 


PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 


CENTS and a 3-cent stamp 


for 12 GLASS CARDS, your name in 
id. By return mail. Common Visitin 
rds at unheard-of rates. W.C.CANNON, 
712 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


4 CHROMOS FREE.—J. i. Patten & Co,, 162 
William St..N. Y., offer to send freea set of four 
romos,. worth 25 


chro 
aeate reader A this notice who will send them’ a 
months’ subscription (pete twenty-five cents) to 
LEISURE HOURS —the best 16-page literary paper now 
published. Postage stamps taken. 

















WONDERFUL SUCCESS! 25,000 of the 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED 
lete low- 


and 7 cheaper than any other. sok ody wants 
agents wanted. 
ions of officials, clergy, and press. o cample pe pages, full 
description, a and extra terms. D BROS., 
Publishers, Philadel + Pa; HUBBARI 0.; Chi- 


CAUT ; or PN Bew d, Mass.” EY Tee 
eware of falsely-claimed officia 
CA JT1IO and worthless books. Send for proof. 


The Tip Top Pack is the ND OE om 
Hy ales READ At DSE 

8 Sheets Note Paper, Rvslopes, 
Penel Penholder, Goldens Fen, Set of 

t Gold Stone ‘Sleeve Buttons, Gents 


Lake oe e Diamond "Pin, Amethyst Stone Ringinlaid with 
gold, Amet! thyst Stone Scarf Pin, Gold-plated Wedding Ring, 
Set ee Ear Drops, Ladies Flowered and Silvered Hat Pin, 
Ladies Fancy Set Pin & Drops, Gold-plate Collar Button, Gents 
Gold- plated ‘Watch Chain and Set of Three Gold nlate’ Stnds. 
The entire Lot sent post-paid for HO 

cents. EXTRAORDIN. a's RIDE, 

MENTS TO AGENTS, 4.2 DE, 
Clinton Place, New yon 








AGENTS WANTED for the 
ORK DAYS OF GOD. 


By Prof. HERBERT W.MORRIS, A.M., D.D 
‘he Grand History of the World before Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and mysterious changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. The beauties, won- 
ders, and realities of Plan as shown by Science. 
So plain aye and easily understood that all read it 
wit, delight. Stro ongest_ commendations. Send for 
ae ‘erms, and le Illustrations. 

dress J. C. MeCURDY & CO. Philadelphia, 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


k a les FREE 
$552$77 P. BVickEn y Awxoata, laine. 














$663 a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 
BOOK |moopy & SANKEY.—The only 


original, authentic, and complete rec- 
ord of these men and their works. Be- 
AGENTS. ware of imitations. Send for circulars. 
AMERICAN PUB. CO., Hartford, Ct., or Chicago, Il. 








[May 17, 1877. 








Goodholme’s DomesticCyclopedia 


Agents Wanted. HENRY HOLT & CO.,N. Y, 





4 month and expenses. seii to “peep art greyt 
$9 CANDY S.NOVELTIES Sane ows 





Db) r day at home. mples worth $5 
$5 ay $20 Fre . STINSON & Co., Spor land, Maine’ 
day su made by Agents seillng o1 
302 g $25 Ghrdmios, Cray ons, Picture chs Chrome 
Jar 4 samples, wo sen’ 
bostiaid for? 85 Cents. ustrated ‘Catalogu e free, 
H. BUFFORD'S SONS, BOSTON. (istabra Tein 1830 


double their —— selling Dr. Chase’s Py 
Improved ($2) Receipt Book. Address Dr 
‘hase’s Printi g House. Ann Arbor, Mich 




















NEW yor" AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
LINE.—BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
for Trenton a Philadelphia, 
er Stations: 


Passe 

in New York—C entral" Railroad of New Jersey, foot 
of Liberty Street. In Philadelphia—Nortn Pennay. 
vania Railroad. corner Third and pme De treets. 

Commencing JANUARY Ist, 1877. 

Trains leave he A York, for Trenton and Philadel. 
phia, at 7:30, 8 11:3) A. M., 1:30, 3:30, 5 30, 12:00 P 
M.; and at 4: me “ hy ~ ae 

Leave Philadelphia from station of North Penns; 1 
vania re ry ‘Third and _—. — at 7:30, 8 

9:30, 11:30 A , 3:30. 5:30, 

Leave iveatom “for New York at 7:00, 8:05, 9:10, 9:55 
A. M.: 12:15, 2:10, 4:15, 6:05 

Pullman drawing-room +s are attached to the ba 
A. nd 1:30 P.M. trains, and sleeping cars to t 
Bor clock midnight. trains from bo! ew York h— 
Pee 

SUNDAY TRAINS leave New York at 9:30 A. M.; 
3: 12:00 P.M. Leave Philadelphia at 9:30.4. M.; 3:30, 


00 P. M. 
8. P. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
THE CREAT 


FALL RIVER LINE 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
via Newport and Fall River. 
THE MAMMOTH 8STEAMSHIPS 


BRISTOL AND a 


of this say ane ye phrmn saae > and most costl: 
steamers in Vestas i leave New Yor 
dailv (Sundays. rg, July st ist, = tember 2d, inc.) at5 
P. M., from Pi River, foot _ of M 
Street. Trains leave an meg at 4:30and 6 P.M. daily. 
(Sundays as Rage at 7 P. M.) 
accomr d by this favorite route. 
Only 49 Miles of Rail. 

Passing throu » Hesregenans end Moot vodggs ot Bays 
by daylight. No disagreeable 
State-rooms, and berths vk i. ‘waee steamer? 
and at all the Ayes hotels and ticket offices in 
New York; at State House and Old Colony 
prt ng Boston. Music on board each steamer ever 
evenin 

EO. L. CONNOR, Gen. Pass. Agent. 


BORDEN & LOVELL, Agent. 


General Transatlantic Company. 


THE MAIL STEAMERS OF THIS 
Comeees. between New York and Havre, calling at 
Plymouth (G, B.) for the landing of passengers, will 

sail from Pier 42 N. R., foot of Morton St., 

EVERY a ESDAY. 

RANCE ————- = May 16th, 7: Lage A.M. 
PRRBIRE D RE Wed.. May iy 30.3 
ST. LAURE NTL TA 
ae OF PASSAGE: IN GOLD {ineluaine wine 
r AVRE- First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, 
Third ¢ Cabin. $35. 

Steerage, $26, includin 

TO PLYMOUTH, LO 
in England: 

First Cabin, $90 to $100, Lenehan to accommoda- 
tion; Second Cabin, $65; Third Cabin, $35; Steerage, 
$27, includin everything as a, 

Return tickets at very Cpe rates, available 
through England or Franc 

a marked thus * do not carry steerage pas- 
seng: 

For pe passage and freight appx 

IS DE BEBIAN, Agent, 55 Broadway. 


FOR 


Liverpool via Queenstown. 


The Liverpool and Great Western Steam Com- 
pany’ United States Mail Steamers leave Pier No. 











, beddi 


and 4] 
DON? or any Siwey anion 











R 
’ 
TANA....,.... TUESDAY, April 17th, at3 P. ™ 
WISCONSIN ":.). TUESDAY, April 24th, at 2 P. M 
OM TUESDAY, May Ist, at3P. M 


‘TUESDAY, May 15th, at 3 P. M. 


Cabin Passage, $55, $65, or $75. according to state- 
room; Steerage, $26; Intermediate, $40. 


WILLIAMS & GUION, 


NO. 29 BROADWAY. 
cent 
HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 

















. 
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GRAND HOTEL 





BROADWAY WANE 


NR 
This . -known Hotel offers superi 5 
rates, during the Spring and Summer Months to Visitors. 


3 
THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Y MILFORD SMITH, Frepricter. 
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MAY CONCERN! 











We have tr d HOLMAN’S PAD with 
most beneficial results, and found it to be 


all that was caimed for it. We heartily 


commend it: 


W. G. F. SHANKS, New York Tribune, New York. 

REV. EMANUEL RICHARDS, 302 Fifty-first Street, New York. 
WM. F. KIDDER, 83 John Street, New York. 

JOHN F. HENRY, Druggist, College Place, New York. 

REV. J. H. SINCLAIR, Pastor Reformed Church,iStaten Island. 
JOHN MILLS, l4 Vesey Street, New York. 

an®w . MACGOWAN, Sun Office, New York. 

ROB’T MORTON, 131 William Street, New York. 

G. A. MANN, Petee & Mann, 228 South Street, New York. 

J.G. NORTH, 184 Duane Street, New York. 

HENRY W.STANTON, H. B. Claflin & Co., New York. 

A. BANCROFT, 163 South Oxford Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GEO. W. STONE, 167 William Street, New York. 

C. 8. MERRIMAN, 16 Murray Street, New York. 

W. A. BATCHELOR, 16 Bond Street, New York. 

PERCY B. BROMFIELD, 14 Warren Street, New York. 

8. B. BURR, 1% Maiden Lane, New York. 

JAMES T. KITCHELL, 75 Leonard Street, New York. 

C. W. SCOFIELD, 25 New Church Street, New York. 

JOSEPH TAMARO, 60 Third Avenue, New York. 

J.G@. BROWN, Adams Express Co., 59 Broadway, New York. 

D. M. TURNER, 162 First Avenue, New York. | 

GEO. W. LAIRD, 83 John Street, New York. 

W. E,. STURGES, 80 Wall Btreet, New York. 

1. G. T. WINSHIP, 48 Franklin Street, Boston, Mags. 

MRS. BEAN, 676 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. j 

LUCUS BATES, South Weymouth, Mass. 

MRS. BETSEY BUSSILL, Rockland, Mass. 
FREDERICK CROWELL, Rockland, Mass. 

MR. CHILDS, Lawrence, Mass. 

Cc. A. HUFF, 139 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 

J.B. FULGER, Medford, Mass. 

MRS. E. WALSH, | Bulfinch Place, Boston, Mass. 
HENRY E. SNOW, Hopkinton, Mass. 
WILLIAM PATTERSON, Chelsea, Mass. 

82 Devonshire Street, Boston. 

186 East Broadway, East Somerville, Mass. 
WILLARD GINN, Boston, Mass. 

J. F. HUNT, Somerville P.-O., Mass. 


H. B. BAKER, { Boston and Lowell Railroad. 
Milk Row, Somerville, Mass. 
COL. C. H. TAYLOR, Boston Daily Globe, Boston,{Mass. 
GEORGE BOLES, Boston Theater, Boston, Mass. 
B, F. REDFERN, 427 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
COL. J. H. JACKSON, Custom House, Boston, Mass. 
MR. T.~ WER, Concord, Mass. 
MR. WILCOTT, D. Lawrence & Sons, Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
JOHN McINTOSH, § Parker, Wilder & Co., Boston, Mass. 
(Cross Street, East Somerville, Mass. 
G. W. HOYT. Ashland House, Boston. Mass. 
MR, PALMER, 27 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
T. W. SPRAGUE. Johnston Building, Fifth Street, Cincinnati. 
JOSEPH WRIGHT, 70 West Third Street, Treasurer 8S. R. R., Cincinnati. 
WM. T. HAYDOCK, Superintendent Children’s Home, Cincinnati. 
COL. 8. WOOD, at J. Wilde, Jr., & Co., Fourth and Vine, Cincinnati. 
SAMUEL S. SMITH, 169 Race Street, Cincinnati Equitable Fire Ins. Co., Cincinnati, 
COL. 0. H. GEFFROY, Gibson House, Cincinnati. 
E. T. SPRAGUE, Johnston Building, Cincinnati. 
E. E. BOTSFORD, 46 Walnut Street, J. W. Banning & Co., Cincinnati. 
HENRY HOWE, 50 Mound Street, Book Publisher, Cincinnati. 
ROBERT KEITH AND WIFE, 77 West Fifth Street, Cincinnati. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN, at Louis Stix & Co., Cincinnati. 
JESSE L. LITTLE AND WIFE, Adams Express Company, Cincinnati. 
M. H. SORRICK, Messenger U.S. Express Company, Cincinnati. 
J. BLOCK, A. Block & Co., Pearl Street, Cincinnati. 
T. J. 8PEAR, 24 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 
¥F. T. LOCKWOOD, 73 West Fourth Street, Lockwood & Snowden, Cincinnati. 
HORACE LOCKWOOD, 73 West Fourth Street, at Lockwood & Snowden, Cincinnati. 
CALVIN PEELE, 93 West Pear! Street, Thompson, Goodrich & Co., Cincinnati. 
FRANK RINGLB, 105 West Pearl Street, Wallace & Ringle, Cincinnati. 
A. T. BOWREN, 105 West Pearl Street, at Wallace & Ringle, Cincinnati. 
COL. JOSEPH H. THORNTON, Assistant Postmaster, Cincinnati. 
CAPT. J. D. HEGLER, of the late Steamer “ Kittie Hegler,” Cincinnati. 
CAPT. BEN. MERILES, Steamer “ Gen. Lytle,” Cincinnati. 
CAPT. R. W. DUGAN, Steamer “* Eckert,” Cincinnati. 
S. S. M’CONAHA, 105 West Pearl Street, Cincinnati. 
GEO. 8. BLANCHARD, College Hill, Cincinnati. 
DAVID BANNING, Gibson House, Cincinnati. 
J.C. WHETSONE, Cashier, Post-office, Cincinnati. 
CHAS. FEENEY, 122 Cutter Street, Cincinnati, 
MRS. O. H. GEFFROY, Gibson House, Cincinnati. 
MRS. DAVID BANNING, Gibson House, Cincinnati. 
MRS. HENRY HOWE, 50 Mound Street, Cincinnati. 
CAPT. A. T. GILMORE, Supt. L. & H. Packet Co., Louisville, Ky. 
MRS. JOHN 8S. NIXON, 519 Greenup Street, Covington, Ky. 
MRS. G. W. COCHRAN, 520 Greenup Street, Covington, Ky. 
MISS J. GERTRUDE FAIRCHILD, 8 West Seventh Street, Cincinnati. - 
MRS. E E. BOTSFORD, Covington, Ky. 
LINN GURNEY, 82 East Eleventh Street, Covington, Ky. 
FRANK WOOD,C. and C. Bridge Company. 
R. BIRD, C,and C. Bridge Company. 
J.J. 8. WILSON, Supt. Western Union Telegraph Company, Chicago. 
J.F. WHEELER, of Prevost & Wheeler, Chicago. 
B. SCHERMERHORN, United States Express Company, Chicago. 
N. M. WHEELER, Depot Master, C., R: I.,and P. Railroad, Chicago: 
CHAS. E. LEONARD, of Knight & Leonard, Chicago. 
MRS. LEBOUGH, 1443 Butterfield Street, Chicago. 
MRS. WM. d. FOX, 43 North Sheldon Street, Chicago. 
MBS. L. B. CARPENTER, 11 North Sangamon Street, Chicago. 
MRS. C. H. HILTON, Laporte, Ind. 
MRS. M. G. DANN, Buchanan, Mich. 
GEORGE KRENING, Fort Recovery, Obio. 
A. MOREHOUSE, 216 Jefferson Avenud, Detroit, Mich, 
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WILLIAM F. GRIFFIN, } 


From one of the Best-known Masons in the United States, 
who Organized the First Lodge in King Solomon’s 
Temple, Jerusalem, 1873. 
HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO. . 


Dear Strs:—For over twenty-five years I have been subject to liver disease, with all 
its evil consequences, so much so that at times life to me was a burden. Nine years ago, 
while in Chicago, Ill., I contracted a very severe diarrhcea, which resulted in a most vio- 
lent attack of gastric fever, since which time I have suffered untold misery, and all the 
horrors growing out of that disease, including a deep and almost unbearable pain in the 
pit of the stomach, rheumatic pains in the back and limbs. During those nine years I 
have been blistered, cupped, leached, and drugged, without receiving any permanent re- 
lief, and several times my life has been despaired of; and during which time I have not 
for a single day been free from the pain in my stomach. At last I was persuaded to try 
Holman’s Liver and Ague Pad. By the fifth day I began to feel like a new man. The 
pain in the pit of the stomach was gone; then the rheumatic pains soon left me. My 
complexion has undergone a thorough and radical change and I am a wonder and sur- 
prise to all my friends. I would not exchange my present feelfngs for any amount of 
wealth. Gratefully yours, JOHN SHEVILLE. 


Curcaao, Int. 


From W. F. Griffin, Attorney and Counselor at Law, 82 


Devonshire, Street, Boston. 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD Co. 

GENTLEMEN :—l am happy to state that your Liver Pad has 
was cautious about trying anything new. Since using it myself I have recommended it to several others, 
who have likewise derived yon, beneficial results from it. You are at liberty to make use of this. if it will 
help some of the doubting sufferers to try the Pad. Very respectfully, WM. F. GRIFFIN. 


Boston, April 10th, 1877. 
roduced good results. Like many others, I 


OFFICE OF JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & Co., ? 
Nos. 8 and 9 COLLEGE PLACE, N. Y., Nov. 29th, 1876. § 
HOLMAN LIVER PAD Co. 

GENTLEMEN :—Iit Fix me pleasure to state that I have derived very great benefitfrom the use of the 
Holman’s Pad, and I consider it a remarkably eet for Fever and Ague and otber malarial dis- 


orders. ery truly yours, JOHN F. HENRY. 


HOLMAN’S PAD. 


Druggists, Merchants, and Patients from every quarter of the country are cordially 
and earnestly attesting the efficacy of Holman’s Pad. Its effect has proved marvelous 
even in the most stubborn chronic cases and where all hope has disappeared under or- 
dinary treatment. 

The reasons are simple enough. The Padis applied immediately over the vitals— 
Liver and Stomach, and center of the nervous system, which pervades the digestive or- 
gans. It contains harmless vegetable properties, that absorb all poisonous and deterio- 
rated fluids from the blood and stomach. 

It also possesses other properties, which pass into and vitalize the entire system with 
Nature’s true tonic, entering the circulation through the pores of the skin, rapidly and 
effectually, and exactly where needed. It is thus torpidity of the Liver is removed, 
producing healthy secretions of bile and gastric juice, without which good health is im- 

ssible; arresting fermentation and torpor in the stomach, thereby arresting any and 
deteriorated fluids that would otherwise enter the system, making it the sure cure 
and preventive of the following diseases: Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Pains in the Back, 
Stomach, Sides, and Muscles, Periodical and Life-long Headaches, Neuralgia, Rheuma- 
tism, and Liver Cough, often taken for Consumption, Heart Disease, not organic, Kid- 
ney Difficulties, Female Weaknesses, Bilious Colic, Diarrhea, Lassitude, Cold Extrem- 
ities, Nervousness, Numbness, Partial Paralysis, Bilious, Typhoid, and other Fevers, in- 
cluding Fever and Ague, Enlarged Spleen, Dumb Ague, Yellow Fever, etc. 

All these diseases originate in a Torpid Liver or Diseased Stomach. Holman’s Pad 
will cure any of the above, without any internal medicine, within a very short time. 

Sick Headache disappears almost as soon as applied. The Pad never fails to cure 
Rheumatism. The richest food can be eaten by most chronic dyspepsia cases in seven 
to ten days after applying the Pad. 

Thousands of women bear testimony to the miraculous results in all diseases pecu- 
liar to their sex. Bilious Colic and Bilious Diarrhea are positively mastered in an 
astonishing short space of time. It is believed there is not a case of malaria in exist- 
ence Holman’s Pad will not cure. The same certainty is assured in all the other dis- 
eases enumerated above. These are no idle words or base misrepresentations, but are 
indisputable facts and an appeal that earnestly entreats you to leave the old bondage 
and try the only rational mode of curing disease, and save yourself a world of trouble. 

Price Two Dollars. Special Pads, Three Dollars, used only in old complicated cases. 
Send money or Post-office Order, or Registered Letter, and you will receive the Pad by 
mail, with book and full instructions. 


HOLMAN’S PLASTERS. 


We can not too strongly urge the use of Holman’s celebrated Foot and Bopy Plasters as an 
auxiliary to the Pad in ExTREME cases of TYPHOID, BILIOUS, or other FEVERS, RHEUMATISM, NEU- 
RALGIA, NERVOUS HEADACHES, and ACUTE Parns in any part of the body, especially in the smal] 
of the back and shoulders. The effect is magical. Also in cases of Cold Extremities and partial 
Paralysis. They stimulate and equalize the circulation, producing the most satisfactory and even 
astonishing results. Combining the two and following the directions, the patient can feel but 
little doubt of being absolute master in the severest chronic difficulties. 


Price of Foot Plasters, by the Pair.................- daddies < inne Gane. 
= Body Plasters, each 30 
If your Druggist does not keep them, address 


THE HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO, 


P.-0. Box 2112---No. 68 Maiden Lane, 


NEW YORK; 


No. 28 School Street---Rooms 44 and 45, 


BOSTON, MASS.; 


P.-0. Box 471---248 West Fourth Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO; 


Peewee ewer ee ereeeseseeeseeeeeees eeee 








10 Academy Street, Newark, N. J. 
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NOTICES. 


&3” All communications for the Editorial, Literary, 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-0. Box 2787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercial Editor, and all business 
communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 

t®” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not necessarily for publication, but as a 
euaranty of good faith. 

t@™” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 











New York, May 17th, 1877. 
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“THE GOD OF NATURE.” 





WE quote from Governor Robinson, but 
not from him alone, but from every speech- 
ifier who for fifty years has rolled up eyes 
of pious horror at the proposal of pestilent 
men to emancipate the sons of Ham, or 
who for thirty years has argued that women 
must not soil their angel robes by doing 
any useful thing whose doing takes them 
out of the kitchen or the parlor. 

The legislature of this state passed a bill 
allowing women to hold office on school 
boards. Nearly nine-tenths of the teachers 
of these schools are women. Women have 
quite as much interest as men in the proper 
edu€ation of children. Women are the 

. Batural educators of children during the 
school years of most of them, made such 
by ‘‘ the God of Nature.” It really seems 
not.an absurd or ridiculous proposition 
that they might be allowed to act as a 
school committee to select teachers and 
control the schools, But Governor Robin- 
son thinks differently, and in his veto mes- 
sage appeals to “‘the God of Nature” as 
having settled the matter. ‘‘The God of 
Nature,” he says, ‘‘has appointed different 
fields of labor, duty, and usefulness for the 
sexes. His decrees cannot be changed by 
human legislation.” 

Most true, sapient Governor! The God 
of Nature has appointed different fields of 
labor, duty, and usefulness to the sexes; 
but how broad are the limits of those sep- 
arate fields, and have they no fields in com- 
mon? ‘Laere aresome things men cannot 
do, as there are some things women cannot 
do. We all know that. But are there nota 
great many things which they can both do? 

Take sewing, for example. It is an in- 
dustry as peculiarly adapted to women as 
any that can be mentioned. It is a domes- 
tic, in-door pursuit. From all antiquity 
women have had almost a monopoly of it. 
Does it, therefore, follow that the God of 
Nature forbids men to be tailors? The ex- 
periment proves that he doesnot. Tailors 
can be reputable, honest, useful men. A 
man-sewer does not bring down the curse 
of God upon him, He does not appear to 
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from the fact that his avocation brings on 
him no natural penalty. We cannot, then, 
appeal to the God of Nature to forbid men 
to take needle and the shears. 

It is just so with business, or labor, or re- 

sponsibility taken up by women which has 
generally been performed by men. Before 
we can bar the way with a platitude about 
“the God of Nature” we must inquire 
whether any law of Nature is violated by 
the proposed innovation. We must ask if 
the business is one for which the woman 
has the physical aptitude. Has she the 
muscle for it or would she naturally de- 
velop the muscle for it? Is there any 
physical penalty which Nature surely in- 
flicts on a woman engaging in it, and which 
it would not inflict upon aman? Is there 
any moral law which forbids the avocation? 
If the latter be the case, it forbids men as 
well as women, for there is no sex in God’s 
law or in Christ’s grace. 

What the God of Nature wants we can 
find out only by consulting Nature’s physi- 
cal and moral laws. But moral laws, we 
have said, are asexual. Physical laws may 
be sexual, and for these consideration 
should be had. Now is there any such law 
which forbids women to sit for a few hours 
in a month in consultation with neighbors 
and friends on the subject of education? 
The question is its own answer. If women 
cannot do this, they can do nothing. To 
imagine that the God of Nature forbids it is 
to confound our own private prejudices 
with the laws of the God of Nature. 

Our only objection to the bill as passed 
is that it did not go far enough, It allowed 
women to be voted for, but it did not allow 
women to vote for the offices which they 
were to fill. Butreforms move slowly, and 
the wisest way is by gradual approaches to 
capture the fort. Men have gained the 
elective franchise by slow degrees, and it is 
not improbable that first as officers in school 
boards and then as voters in school matters 
women will gain their earliest victory in the 
battle for the ballot. 

—_—_—_—EE 


COMPOUNDING CRIMES. 


THE Revised Statutes of this state con- 
tain a penal section which seems to have 
been forgotten by the officers of law, yet 
whose enforcement would, we think, be of 
decided service to the community, For, 
the benefit of district attorneys, .granit 
juries, and all others whom the matter con- 
cerns in this state and other states which 
have similar enactments, we take the lib- 
erty of calling their attention to the lan- 
guage of the section, as follows: 

‘Every person maxing a knowledge of 
the actual commission of any offense pun- 
ishable by imprisonment in a state prison 
for any other term than for life, who 
shall take any money or property of an- 
other, or any gratuity or reward, or any 
engagement or promise therefor, upon any 
agreement or understanding, express or 
implied, to compound or conceal any such 
crime, or to abstain from any prosecution 
therefor, or to withhold any evidence there- 
of, shall, upon conviction, be punished b 
imprisonment in a state prison not exceed- 
ing three years, or in a county jail not ex- 
ceeding six months.” 

Another section of the same Statutes pro- 
vides that, if the offense thus compounded 
or concealed be punishable with death or 
with imprisonment in a state prison for life, 
then the penalty for so doing shall be ‘‘ im- 
prisonment in a state prison not exceeding 
five years, or in a county jail not exceeding 
one year.” Still another section provides 
that if the offense be punishable by impris- 
onment in a county jail, or by fine, or bea 
misdemeanor or violation of any statute 
for which any pecuniary or other penalty 
or forfeiture is or shall be prescribed, then 
the act of compounding the same shall be 
deemed a misdemeanor, for which the party, 
on conviction, shall be liable to punishment 
‘*in a county jail not exceeding one year, 
or by fine not exceeding two hundred and 
fifty dollars, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment.” 

So reads the law, making the act which 
it forbids a felony in two of its sections 
and a misdemeanor in the third. The ob- 
ject of the law is to prevent crime by pun- 
ishing those who for profit compound or 
conceal the crimes of others, and thereby 
contribute to render law ineffective to pro- 
tect the community. No one doubts the 
wisdom of the law. 
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wholesome law?’ A bank cashier, or clerk, 
or teller, oranemployéin some mercantile es- 
tablishment steals five, ten, twenty, or fifty 
thousand dollars, as the case may be; and, 
upon being detected, he enters into a con- 
tract to restore the stolen funds, provided 
the other party in interest will agree to com- 
promise the matter by abstaining from any 
prosecution for the offense. This is not.an 
uncommon transaction, to which banks and 
commercial firms become parties. They 
negotiate with employés who have turned 
thieves. ‘heir object is to get back the 
stolen funds, and, in securing this end, they 
become themselves offenders against, the 
laws of the state, committing a felony or 
misdemeanor which the law forbids and 
would, if executed, punish. And yet we 
have not heard of a solitary instance in 
which this secondary offense, connected 
with and growing out of the primary one, 
has been prosecuted and brought to justice. 
The offense isrepeated over and over again, 
and publicly known, at least, by a very 
strong presumption; and district attorneys 
and grand juries pay no attention to it, and 
judges make no allusion to it in their 
charges to grand juries. Such is the prac- 
tice in this city and elsewhere. 

The consequence is tbat the law against 
compounding crimes is a powerless statute, 
because utterly ignored and neglected in 
practice. The officers of law omit to do 
their duty; and bank presidents and em- 
ployers, in consulting their pecuniary inter- 
ests, commit penal immoralities against the 
whole people with impunity. Thieves have 
a guaranty beforehand that, if caught, as 
they hope not to be, they will be able to 
‘‘ settle” the matter by disgorging, without 
the inconvenience and unpleasantness of 
being shut up in state prison. Thus the 
temptations to crime and the general peril 
of the people are increased. The interests 
of public justice imperatively demand that 
those who compound crimes should them- 
selves be treated as criminals. If their 
moral sense be not sufficient to prevent this 
wrong against society, then let it be supple- 
mented by a legal penalty. The penalty 
has been placed in the statute-book of the 
state by the authority of the people, and, 
were it executed upon those who render 
themselves liable to it, the offense which it 
seeks to prevent would be much less fre- 
quent. Even a single example would have 
a wholesome effect. 





BRITISH NEUTRALITY. 


THERE have been no decisive engage- 
ments between the Russians and the Turks 
since the formal declaration of war by the 
Czar and the actual commencemenat of hos- 
tilities. None could have been expected; 
but there have been some sharp skirmishes 
at different points on the Danube, and the 
investment of the important fortresses of 
Kars and Erzerum by the Russians has be- 
gun in earnest, with little reason for doubt 
that the Turks will be compelled to sur 
render in each case. After the accomplish- 
ment of these strategic objects, the real 
advance of the Russians will commence. 
One Turkish iron-clad has been sunk on the 
Danube by the guns of a Russian battery; 
but Hobart Pasha appears to have been suc- 
cessful, otherwise, in defying the guns of 
the Czar. Hobart Pasha has had great 
experience asa blockade runner, and under 
the assumed name of Roberts, while hold- 
ing a commission in the British navy, he 
rendered important service to the rebels by 
running the blockade on the Southern 
coast, the port to which he directed his 
attention being Wilmington, in North Car- 
olina. Now that he is in the service of 
the Sultan he has been compelled to resign 
his position in the British service, the 
British minister not deeming it altogether 
proper, while pretending to be a neutral 
power, to furnish officers in the pay of Her 
Majesty to aid the enemy of Russia. Ho- 
bart Pasha was not by any means the only 
officer of the British navy who was engaged 
in the nefarious business of blockade run- 
ning during our Rebel War. There was a 
Captain Maury Aynsley, who, in conse- 
quence of his exploits in blockade running, 
is now, itis said by the London Telegraph, 
being utilized by the Admiralty, although 
his age would allow him to be placed 
upon the retired list. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that the same party and the same 
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pathizers with the rebels in our war ate 
now found gmong the sympathizers and 
aiders of the Turks; and for the same 
reason—because what Lord Derby calls 

‘British interests” are imagined to be in- 
volved in the issue. The neutrality of 
Great Britain has been proclaimed by the 
Queen; but the real battles of the Sultan 
and the Czar are in truth: to be fonght in 
England. The engagements which may 
take place between the military forces of 
the contestants will be of'small importance 
compared with the contestants in Parlia- 
ment. It is in Her Majesty’s Palace of 
Westminster that the result of the war will 
be determined. England will remain 
neutral until British interests are threat- 
ened, and then Her British Majesty will say 
to the Czar: ‘‘ Thus far, and no further.” 
And when England speaks Russia must 
of necessity give respectful attention to 
her commands. 

It is very evident that the anti-Russian 
party in England have gained strength 
steadily ever since the commencement of 
the war, and Mr. Gladstone, in offering his 
resolutions in Parliament against affording 
any aid to the Turks, though he expressed 
no sentiment of approval toward the Rus- 
sians, was obliged to declare that he acted 
on his own personal responsibility, and 
without any consultation with the Liberals, 
who have heretofore followed him so faith- 
fully. The prominent members of his own 
party were afraid to commit themselves to 
his side, and he felt himself under an obli- 
gation to declare that he had no desire to 
bring about a change of the ministry. The 
debate on his resolutions occupied more 
than a week, and we are yet without any 
information as to the result, though there 
can be no doubt of the rejection 
of his resolutions. British interests 
will be endangered by Russian successes 
either on the Danube or in Asia Minor. It 
is not imagined that Russia can be so wild- 
ly imprudent as to venture an attack upon 
Constantinople or to interfere with the 
navigation of the Suez Canal; but, an ap- 
peal by the Sultan to the Mohammedan 
princes of India for assistance might 
create a disturbance which would imperil 
the possessions of the Empress and lead to 
a devastating war, which would be the most 
costly that Great Britain has been engaged 
in. Appeals for aid have, in truth, already 
been made; but they are for money, and not 
for men. It is reported that contributions 
have been taken up all over India already, 
and that in every Moslem city and village 
the collectors have been at work. Drain- 
ing India in this way will prove nearly as 
disastrous to ‘‘British interests” as an 
actual interference with the Anglo-Indian 
trade, for every rupee sent out of India to 
Turkey will be simply depriving British 
commerce of the means for its sustenance. 

The English or, rather, the London press 
is intensely excited by the discussions of 
the war, and the anti-Turkish and anti- 
Russian organs assail one another with a 
degree of virulence that would astonish a 
Bashi-bazouk or a Cossack ofthe Don. The 
bitterest of the Anglo-Turks in London is 
The Daily Telegraph, which, with its enor- 
mous circulation of two hundred thousand 
copies, must have a very powerful influ- 
ence in molding the opinions of the middle 
classes, by whom it is supported. The 
Times has not until lately taken a decided 
stand; but it now has become strongly 
anti-Russian, and, as the former editor of 
The Pall Mall Gazette, which has been a 
violent opponent of the Russians, has be- 
come connected with the ‘‘leading jour- 
nal,” it will be hereafter as bitterly opposed 
to the Czar as it was during the Crimean 
War. England may remain neutral until 
the close of the war; but all the indications 
at present are favorable to an interference 
for the protection of Turkey, under the 
name of ‘‘ British interests.” The defeat of 
Mr. Gladstone’s resolution that the Porte 
‘thas forfeited all claim to the moral support 
of Great Britain” will certainly bring more 
comfort to the Sultan than to the Czar. 

a ———_— 

Dr. Hammonp, of this city, in his recent 
lecture “On Sleep,” suggested that if per- 
sons who are afflicted with sleeplessness at 
night would strongly fasten their attention 
upon something very disagreeable, it would 
serve to relieve their restlessness and dispose 
them to sleep. This is curing one kind of dis- 
comfort by introducing another. 
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AMERICAN MUSIC. 





MapaME Essreorr closed her recent 
series of concerts in this city by giving a 
recital composed entirely of the works of 
American composers. She came upon the 
stage adorned with a red, white, and blue 
sash, and the occasion was evidently in- 
tended to be of the sort which appeals to 
the patriotic element in human nature. A 
large audience was present, and it received 
the presentation of the selected works with 
evident pleasure. But as an indication of 
national musical wealth the concert was 
not a success. Madame Essipoff had evi- 
dently prepared for it in great haste. Two- 
thirds of the pieces were not memorized 
at all, and, what with the assistant’s turn- 
ing of the leaves aud the player's unfamil- 
iarity with the music, there was a good 
deal of insecurity and some improvisation. 
If the audience went away with any clear 
opinion of American music at all, it was 
that several German immigrants to our shore 
had written pieces which sounded respect- 
ably when played very fast, and that the late 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk had very cleverly 
imitated on the piano that noble ivstru- 
ment, the banjo. Even Madame Essipoft’s 
exquisite touch and sympathetic insight 
could not save from failure a programme 
ill-chosen, hastily studied, and imperfectly 
rendered. 

The consideration of the subject is fur- 
ther stimulated by the recent agitation of 
two somewhat kindred subjects—the erec- 
tion of a vast new opera-house up-town in 
this city, and the housing of Mr. Theodore 
Thomas in permanent quarters. The first 
plan has now been abandoned for some 
months, and merely blazed into notice, 
architects’s plans, financial estimates, and 
all, to be forgotten ina week. The second 
undertaking is still in the public mind, and 
its execution seems considerably more 
probable. Mr. Thomas has gathered the 
best orchestra in America. In New York 
he has always been compelled to play in a 
beer-garden, inconveniently far up-town; 
and inthe provincial cities the enormous 
expense of transporting so large a body of 
men has eaten up his receipts. What more 
proper, then, than the erection of a suita- 
ble hall, in the center of a city that is proud 
of him and profits by his enthusiasm and 
skill? But the plan is an elaborate one 
and its fulfillment seems questionable. 

Have we any American music at all? A 
foreign pianist Seems to be barely able to 
get together enough good pieces of native 
origin to fill out a single afternoon’s per- 
formance, and a matchless orchestra goes 
begging for a home. These are illustra- 

ions; but to a certain extent they pointa 
moral, though not just the moral that 
would at first seem apparent. In point of 
fact, nobody seems willing to take things 
as they are. Young and crude in art 
matters as America still is, we do have 
thoroughly characteristic and national 
music, and of various kinds. The camp- 
meeting and revival melodies of the time 
represent something individual to the 
United States. The old-fashioned church 
tunes of the Lowell Mason and H. K. 
Oliver style are also our own. The slave 
melodies of the South are as much ours as 
are Florentine canzonets the Italian’s. And 
the great brood of sentimental songs, 
negro or otherwise, is a native production. 
Besides these, such composers as William 
Mason, J K. Paine, and George F. Bristow 
are looking toward better work yet. Mr. 
Mason has written music which is the 
peer of the work of the late English com- 
posers. He has the genius of an eminent 
composer combined with the art of a pains- 
taking student. Mr, Paine, with less abili- 
ty, perhaps, never makes a mistake and 
writes music which is absolutely sure 
to last. We have, therefore, much already, 
and out of a soil so thickly sown a 
crop is sure to spring. But let us take what 
és Original, good or bad, just as we find it. 
We have no Mendelssohn, or Chopin, or 
Beethoven, or Mozart (nor has any English- 
speaking people); but we have a Stephen C. 
Foster, and ought to make the best of him 
and what he represents. And not with 
shame; for his ‘‘Old Folks at Home” is 
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have for what it is worth we shall soon go 
on to improve it. But Madame Essipoff 
fills up her ‘‘ American programme” with 
imitations of foreign work written by im- 
ported composers; and Mr. Theodore 
Thomas devotes his enthusiasm not only to 
continental composers alone, but to a single 
narrow and bigoted school. We are not 
sure that the Jubilee Singers are not quite 
as deserving of a permanent home. Weare 
just beginning to find out that we have any 
music at all. A hundred years hence, when 
we have grown to better things, that music 
which is most indigenous will be the most 


carefully studied. 
a —___- 


THE NEW MOVEMENT IN BEHALF 
OF AFRICA. 





Ir may well be a matter of public rejoic- 
ing that the further exploration of Africa, 
in the interest of science and civilization, is 
to be so systematized and facilitated that 
we may expect speedy valuable results. 

Very much has been learned during the 
last ten years concerning the condition of 
the interior of the African continent. 
Some important geographical questions 
have been settled, and the possibility of 
opening up a legitimate trade and extending 
missionary operations has been put beyond 
all doubt. Livingstone’s great aim is even 
thus early likely to be realized, and the door 
he opened to Central Africa, which in his last 
public utterance he solemnly charged British 
Christians to see ‘‘ should never be closed,” 
has been thrown yet more widely open, 
and the feasibility of reaching and occupy- 
ing the interior has been demonstrated. 
Meanwhile, though the general interest in 
all that pertains to Africa is kept up by the 
narratives of the achievements of the suc- 
cessive explorers, yet comparatively few 
American readers, who have not made 
African matters a special study, know how 
much is likely to accrue from the plan for 
future operations in that great continent in- 
itiated by the King of Belgium. 

The latter was somewhat of a traveler 
before he ascended the throne. He had 
visited Africa, and from his own personal 
observations, together with his lively in- 
terest in the efforts of the distinguished men 
who had devoted themselves to the work of 
its exploration, he felt desirous of aiding in 
the same. Accordingly, last September he 
invited to meet at his palace in Brussels 
and entertained as his own guests eminent 
representatives from the various civilized 
nations, that they might confer together re- 
specting the ways to be followed and the 
means to be used to explore scientifically 
the unknown parts of Africa, to facilitate 
the opening of roads through which civil- 
ization may penetrate to the interior, and to 
suppress the slavetrade. ‘‘ These objects,” 
he declared in his opening speech, ‘‘de- 
served in the highest degree to occupy the 
friends of humanity.” His enthusiastic de- 
votion to this work has already given a new 
impetus to all kinds of efforts for the better- 
ment of Africa. As the result of.this con- 
ference, an International Association was 
formed for the exploration and civilization 
of Africa, with King Leopold as its pres- 
ident. It was also recommended that in the 
different couutries friendly to this project 
national committees be appointed to facil- 
itate by their united efforts the purpose of 
the general organization. 

The executive committee cf the latter 
convened in Brussels, last February, and re- 
ported that the King of Sweden, the King 
of Saxony, the Grand Duke of Weimar, 
the Grand Duke of Baden, the Grand Duke 
Constantine of Russia, the Archduke 
Charles Louis of Austria, the Crown Prince 
of Denmark had accepted the invitation to 
become honorary members, which implies 
in Europe far more than a merely titular 
connection with the Association. It fur- 
thermore reported the formation of nation 
al committees in Germany, under the presi- 
dency of Prince Henry VII of Reuss; in 
Austria, under the lead of Baron de Hoffman, 
minister of finance for Austria and Hun- 
gary; in the Netherlands, under the head- 
ship of Prince Henry of the Low Countries; 
in Spain, under the presidency of the King; 
in Italy, under Prince Humbert; and in 





pose to act in concert with the Internation- 
al Association. 2 

The British Geographical Society, while 
in sympathy with the Belgian plan, En- 
glish-like, expressed its preference to organ. 
ize independently, which it did, under the 
presidency of the Prince of Wales, at the 
same time ‘‘promising'’ an amicable .ex- 
change of information and assistance td 80- 
cieties formed upon the basis of the confer- 
ence at Brussels.” The Belgian Committee 
has thus far shown the greatest actiyity, 
and has already raised a fund which, when 
capitalized, will yield an income from Jan. 
1st, 1878, of 122,962 francs annually. 
These several national committees are in- 
vited to be represented by two delegates 
each at a second general conference, to be 
held in the King’s palace in Brussels next 
June. Great interest was felt to have the 
United States organize its national com- 
mittee in time to share inthis approaching 
conference, and a letter from the King of 
Belgium was received by Judge Daly urg- 
ing him to see to the matter. The latter, 
therefore, called a meeting for this purpose 
in the rooms of the American Geograph- 
ical Society in New York, Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 8th, when the American Na- 
tional Committee was constituted, with 
Hon. J. Latrobe, of Baltimore, as presi- 
dent. 

This, in brief, is the story of the magnifi- 
cent plan that promises such untold good 
to Africa. It is a plan which will facilitate 
the progress of Christian missions, and, 
therefore, commends itself to all the friends 
of Christianity. As a practical measure, 
uniting the nations of Christendom in sup- 
pressing the traffic in slaves and in pro- 
moting peace among the great interior 
tribes and developing a legitimate com- 
merce, it should receive the sympathy and 
generous support of all friends of humanity 
the world over. 


Gditorial Botes. 


Tue General Assembly, which meets this 
month in Chicago, will, we presume, fail to do 
its most important work, because the times are 
not yet ripe for hearty confidence and fraternity 
between the Northern and Southern Presby- 
terians. The Southern Presbyterians are very 
imperious. They are not satisfied with being 
told that they are regarded as being very good 
Christians, worthy of fraternal fellowship. They 
insist that their fathers, also, were all right. 
Now, the Old School Northern General Assem- 
bly nearly twenty years ago said some very 
severe things of the Southern Church for its de- 
fense of slavery and of the war. We do not 
doubt that the Southern Presbyterians verily 
thought they were right then ; but the logic of 
events has proved that they were not, and it isa 
rather impudent demand for them to require 
pow that their Northern brethren, who then de- 
clared their defense of slavery blasphemous, 
should be required to take it all back. But 
that is what is required, and until they 





do not see much chance of an adjustment. 
Dr. Prime’s committee at the last General As 
sembly, in Brooklyn, attempted to make a set- 
tlement on the basis of equality, each party 
employivg the same language of confidence in 
the other; but it was not accepted by the 
Southerners, on the express ground that the 
position of the two parties is different—that the 
one has offended, while the other has not. Doubt- 
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their ‘Terms of Communion.’’ They are 


formed Presbyterian Church is covenanted ard 
pledged ; 3, that the Presbyterian form of 
church government is the only proper form 
and exists of divine right ; 4, that public social 


can abate somewhat of their haughtiness we 
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and conversation and a godly subordination to 
the Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in North America. It was justas well te 
add that little half'item about a godly life and 
conversation, else religion might have fared 
badly as a condition of communion. There 
are but 8,500 men in the United States that can 
make all those acknowledgments. 





THe Visible Church consists—see West- 
minster Confession of Faith—‘‘of all those 
throughout the world that profess the true 
religion, together with their children,” who by a 
special sacrament are baptized into the “ visible 
Church.” ‘*A particular church consists of a 
number of professing Christians, with their off- 
spring.’? ‘All baptized persons,” says the 
Presbyterian Book of Discipline, “are mem- 
bers of the Church, are under its care, and sub- 
ject to its government and discipline.” There 
are in the Ohio Penitentiary seventy-seven 
Presbyterian churchmembers, every one of 
whom is Mable to discipline and deserves it, 
according to the Standards; but not one of 
them has been suspended from church-fellow- 
ship, simply because their membership is not 
and never was actual. They were baptized in 
infancy ; but the practice of the Church dia- 
metrically contradicts its theory. The Church 
has outgrown its Book. It still calls them 
members, but does not consider them such. 
We may add that 93 of the convicts are of Bap- 
tist parentage, 189 of Roman Catholic, and 211 
of Methodist. 


WE have received the following request : 


‘© Mr, Editor :—Whill you please, if it is in 
your power, send the enclosed to Mr. Moody? 
It is a request for prayer for a sick person. Her 
life and happiness depend upon this request, as 
I have faith to believe. If you receive this, 
please sayin THE INDEPENDENT that you re- 
ceived and sent a request to Mr. Moody written 
* by a person who signed their name M. 

**It seems too much joy for me even to hope 

that it will reach Mr. Moody. Oh! I will be so 
glad and thankful if it does, and God will re- 
ward you.” 
We have sent the note to Mr. Moody. But we 
are moved to say a word or two tothe writer. 
Your “faith,” as you call it, is faithless and in- 
sulting to God. You honer Mr. Moody more 
than you honor God. You have faithin Mr. 
Moody that he will listen to your request; but 
you have no faith in God that he will listen to 
you. You believe that God isa partial, preju- 
diced being, having respect of persons, who 
will attend to Mr. Moody’s petition, but who 
will not attend to yours. God requires of you 
no mediator but himself, his Son Jesus Christ! 
You, Romanist that you are at heart, must 
pick out some saint to intercede for you, and 
that saint one of those still in the world, strug- 
gling against his own besetting sins. Here is 
our little sermon to you. Think that God is 
your Father—yours as well as Mr. Moody’s. Go 
to him, and ask him to forgive you for the sin 
of honoring his creature more than himself. 
Be very humble for the sin. Then ask your 
Father submissively for the life and health of 
your friend. Do not be imperious in your 
prayer. Tell him what you want. Ask him to 
grant it, if it is best; but ask him to teach you 
to submit and be content, if it isnot best. Then 
leave the case in his care with a sweet submis- 
siveness and trust which shall be truly Chris- 
tian. Be a child and believe in your Father; 
and not a suspicious slave, that begs a favorite 
courtier to tease the king for a bounty. 














WE said not long ago that “ stiff Calvinism 
sits pretty loosely on the Presbyterian Church, 
and is binding only on seminary professors.’’ 
The Interior dissents, and declares, that, ‘if 
‘ stiff Calvinism’ means the system of doctrine 


less there will be a further attempt to bridge 
the chasm ; but, while Northern Presbyterians 
will be perfectly willing to declare that they 
do not wish any language ever used by previous 
general assemblies to be construed as in the 
least impugning the moral character of the 
Southern Church as it now exists, we see no 
probability that they will retract one word that 


SrRaiT isthe gate and narrow is the way 
to Heaven, and the Reformed Presbyterians 
(New Side) may be depended onto make it a 


We find in the R. P. Advocate a copy of 


The acknowledgment, 1, that the Scriptures 
are God’s Word; 2, that the ‘“‘ Westmioster 
Confession,” the ‘‘ Longer Catechism,” the 
** Shorter Catechism,” the “ Reformation Prin- 
ciples Exhibited,’ and the “Testimony of the 
Church” embody the truth to which the Re- 


taught in our Standards, it is as binding on the 
graduates of the seminary as it is on the pro- 
fessors.’” Let us see. The graduates of the 
theological seminaries, when appearing before 
presbytery for license, have to answer affirma- 
tively the following question: “Do you sin- 
cerely receive and adopt the Confession of 
Faith of this Church as containing the system 
of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures?’ 
The same question is asked on ordination (but 
not on a succeeding installation), and nothing 
further. Compare this loose form of subscrip- 
tion with that required of the professors in the 
theological seminaries. In the Presbyterian 
Seminary at Chicago The Jnterior will find on 
. | inquiry that the following form of subscrip- 
* | tion is required : 

“In the presence of God and of the board of 
directors of this seminary, I do solemnly pro- 
fess my belief that the Confession of Faith and 
Catechisms of the Presbyterian Church contain 
a summary and true exhibition of the system 
of doctrine, order, and worship taught in the 
Holy Scriptures, . and do promise 


that I will not teach, directly or indirectly, any- 
thing contrary to or inconsistent with the said 
Confession or Catechisms.” 











Phas : E ; It appears to us that there is a very decided 
-_ as much a piece of classical music a8 France, under M. de Lesseps. In Por tugal covenanting is a divine ordinance of continued | difference between the two forms of subscrip- 

: the eget in the Micenmmnes N ight 8 | and Switzerland organizations wae being | obligation; 5, of “the faithful contendings of | tion. The one is a statementof present faith on 

: Dream” or Beethoven's *‘ Moonlight | effected, and a Portuguese’ exploring expe- | the martyrs of Jesus,” with recognition of all | entering the ministry; the other is a pledge for 
Sonata.” When we learn to take what we 


dition, which is preparing, signified its pur- | that agree entirely with them; 6, a godly life 
es 


the future. The one declares?a consent to the 
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proposition that the scriptural system of truth 
s ‘‘ contained’’ within the Standards; the other 
is a solemn promise never to teach anything 
that is even indirectly inconsistent with anythiug 
in the Confession or Catechism. Even the sub- 
scription required of candidates for license or 
ordination is, as everybody knows, much mod- 
ified in practice. Frequently they indicate in 
their theological examination considerable 
divergence from the strict line of the book and 
answer the question in a modified way. We 
would not be understood as asserting that all 
theological seminaries are as strict with their 
professors as is the Northwestern of Chicago. 
Some of them require only what is required of 
candidates for the ministry. 


WHEN Professor Tayler Lewis died, last Fri- 
day, at the age of 75, America lost one of its 
most original and fruitful scholars and one of 
its truest, frankest, noblest Christian men, 
Professor Lewis was first of all a Christian. 
Christianity was to hima religion and also a 
philosophy, and that philosophy Platonism. 
He loved the Greek literature intensely, and 
was ever discovering in it those higher and 
what might be called Christian elements which 
illustrate and support the truths of revelation. 
He was a Student of many languages, but 
more of their literature than of their barren 
words. Asa technical philologist he was not 
successful in his ventures ; but he was deeply 
read in the thoughts of Greek, Latin, Arabic, 
and Syriac writers. Not always sober and 
judicious in his suggestions, he was so fruitful 
and beautifulin them all that their truth be- 
came to the reader almost asecondary matter in 
his enjoyment of the freshness and originality 
and earnestness of the thought. He was 
thoroughly orthodox in his faith and in his im- 
plicit acceptance of the Scriptures, and yet he 
was perfectly fearless in their interpretation. 
Our readers will remember that we published 
some months ago an article showing how he 
had anticipated Darwin in his speculations as 
to the origin of species, and had vigorously 
argued that this theory had the authority 
of Scripture on its side. His writings on this 
topic subjected him to much criticism and 
abuse, and he took considerable reasonable 
satisfaction in seeing his critics one after 
avother adopting the view which he had 
espoused when 80 unpopular. For some years 
he has been entirely deaf and for the past 
year quite weak. His last literary work was 
done from a bed of extreme pain, annotating 
for The Sunday-school Times the Old Testa 
ment Sunday-school lessons. This work 
he did extremely well, conquering intense pain 
to accomplish his task. His relations to THE 
INDEPENDENT have been long and intimate, and 
we find that fifty-seven articles have during the 
last eleven years been contributed by him to 
this paper. As we have also occasion to know, 
he was an admirable letter-writer, and some of 
his private letters to us are as well worth print- 
ing as any articles that he has written, and ex- 
hibited in a high degree bis wonderful mastery 
of choice words, made the servants of lofty 
thoughts. He was a man to inspire noble pur- 
poses, to quicken the right ambition of his 
pupils, and to lead them into fruitful courses of 
study ; but he lacked something of that judicial 
quality of mind which might have made his 
judgments so trustworthy as to make him a 
permanent force in leading and directing tbe 
theological or philosophical thought of the 
country. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN deserves the thanks of 
the country for his firmness in refusing to 
make or accept any compromise with the 
Chicago whisky conspirators, by which they 
would be released from their responsibilities to 
the Government in the way of penal forfeiture. 
They have been parties to frauds which have 
cheated the Government out of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; and the Secretary, 
though besieged by these plunderers, with the 
aid of a full bevy of lawyers, asking him to 
remit the penalty in some cases and to suspend 
all further prosecution in others, is so hard- 
hearted that he proposes to let the matter ‘be 
settled by “‘due process of law.’”? In this he 
is quite right, and the President is equally right 
in declining to interfere with his discretion. 
When law ceases to be a terror to evil-doers it 
becomes comparatively worthless to the com- 
munity. To deal with these whisky thieves on 
the theory of leniency and tenderness would 
be cruelty to the people and treachery to the 
public interests, while offering a temptation to 
others to commit the same offense. 


SECRETARY SHERMAN directed the Custom 
House Commission, now engaged in investi- 
gating the custom house of this city, to assure 
the employés of the Government that no one, 
provided his own record was correct, would 
“be ousted from his place or disturbed by rea- 
son of his disclosures.’”’ Mr. E. M. Evans, 
chief clerk of the liquidation department, 
strengthened, perhaps, by this assurance, has 
ventured to tell the Commission some things 
that may be turned to good account in reform- 
ing the customs service and reducing its ex- 





penses. On one point he is ahead of even the 
President. He said to the Commisston that 
‘*if it was an assured fact that clerks would be 
retained during good behavior and would be 
considered in the line of promotion it would 
greatly improve the service.”? The President’s 
theory, as recently stated by himself, is to con- 
tinue faithful and worthy employés during 
two presidential terms, and then give a new 
seta chance at the emoluments of office. We 
like the theory of Mr. Evans much the best. 
No merchant would dismiss an employé who 
had properly discharged his duties because he 
had Héen in his service for eight years. This 
certainly would not be good business sense. 
We see no reason why the Government should 
not conduct its operations on sound business 
principles. Its offices are not charities and 
should not be rewards for party services. They 
are places of trust, and when the incumbent 
shows both capacity and iutegrity he is proved 
by these facts to be the very man the Govern- 
ment wants. To dismisshim and take some- 
body else for party reasons or time reasons is 
not to act according to business principles. 
Mr. Evans has the right idea on this subject. 


SENATOR MorRTON has an able article on the 
system of electing the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States in the North American 
Reviewfor June. Probably no other manin the 
country has so thoroughly studied the system 
or is better qualified to express an enlightened 
and sound opinion in regard toit. The framers 
of the Constitution, as he holds, were entirely 
mistaken in supposing that the election of 
President and Vice-President could not be 
safely trusted to a direct vote of the people. 
They certainly were mistaken in their expecta- 
tions as to the practical workings of the 
electoral colleges. Their idea was that these 
colleges would be deliberative bodies, com- 
posed of the wisest and best men in the Jand 
and exercising their own independent judg- 
mentin the matter. The fact is that they are 
mere machines to execute the will of the party 
electing them, and having no advantage over 
a direct vote by the people, while involving 
many perils, as the last presidential election 
most abundantly showed. Senator Morton 
says that “ experience, as well as reason, bow 
suggests that the rubbish of the Electoral Col- 
lege be brushed away entirely, and the people 
allowed to vote directly for the man of their 
choice for President and Vice-President.’’ He 
further says that ‘‘ the Electoral College is not 
only useless, but dangerous, and that it has 
never yet faithfully represented the people, 
but has often misrepresented them.’’ We en- 
tirely concur in these opinions. Thomas Ben- 
ton held the same views, and for more than 
twenty years labored in the Senate of the 
United States to have the Constitution so 
amended as to get rid of the system. 


Mr. CHARLES O’ConorR, who has distin- 
guished himself as a nisi privs lawyer, has 
some notions of his own in regard to state 
affairs. With one of these notions he enlight- 
ened the public in 1872, when nominated by a 
portion of the Democratic party as a candidate 
for President, holding and, as we suppose, still 
holding that no government should ever have 
the power, under any circumstances, to con- 
tract a debt, even to the amount of a dollar. 
Another notion has just been given to the pub- 
lic by this eminent lawyer, in his recent lectures 
on ‘‘ Constitutions,’’ before the New York His- 
torical Society. The true idea of a republican 
constitution, according to Mr. O’Conor, is to 
have but one legislative body in the state and 
no elective executive. The governor or the 
President should be selected by lot from the 
legislative body, and then hold office for just 
one month, giving twelve governors for each 
state and twelve Presidents for the United 
States in each year. Mr. O’Conor is certainly 
entitled to all the credit of this invention. No 
one will wish to share with him in the honor, 
Though claiming to be a conservative, he en- 
tirely outstrips even Wendell Phillips as a 
radical. His model republic may possibly an- 
sewer for the millennium, but till then he will 
have a very scanty following. Great men are 
not always wise. 


OnE of the oddest specimens of epistolary 
politics that have ever come under our eye is 
the letter of General Butler commending the 
Postmaster-General for the removal of his 
nephew, George H. Butler. The appointment 
was a scandalous one, made on the recom- 
mendation of Gen. Butler and two leading Dem- 
ocratic candidates for Speaker of the House. 
It is very possible that Mr. Key had never 
heard of the disreputable career of Mr.. Butler 
while consul-general in Egypt, first exposed in 
THE INDEPENDENT, and he might be pardoned 
for the error of his appointmert as special] 
agent at Deadwood. General Butler in his 
letter commends the Postmaster-General for re 
voking the appointment if, as charged, the 
nephew had made such a drunken exhibition of 
himself as was reported to the department in 
Washington ; but between the lines it is easy 
to read that the General wishes to convey the 





impression that the charge is incredible and is 
based on very slight evidence. The force of 
public sentiment may be discovered, we imag- 
ine, both in the revocation and inthe mild tone 
of the General’s letter. 


Tue Detroit Tribune, of Michigan, a thorough- 
going Republican paper, in an article on the 
President’s Southern policy, says: 

“It is not possible, under these provisions, 

to justify the policeing of a state, the stationing 
of a corporal’s guard at its polling places, and 
the permanent garrisoning of state-houses by 
United States pe 8 yet that is what the con- 
tinuance of the military policy on any effective 
plan means. The spirit of our institutions, the 
decisions of courts, the intelligent public senti- 
ment are hostile to such a course. The United 
States guarantees to every state a republican 
form of government. That cannot be secured 
by perpetual occupation of a state capitol by 
national soldiery.”’ 
The Tribune is quite right upon this point. 
The autonomy of each state must be preserved, 
and its police powers cannot be assumed by the 
United States without breaking up the har- 
mony of our political system and producing 
vastly more evils than will be cured or pre- 
vented. The President’s policy is grounded on 
this principle, and so far it is clearlyright. The 
only question that we have ever raised in regard 
to itis whether its application to the facts as 
they existed in South Carolina and Louisiana 
was also right. Upon this point the Constitu- 
tion makes him the sole judge; responsible, of 
course, to public sentiment for the exercise of 
his power. 


THE legislature of this state has at last 
passed the so-called ‘‘ Omnibus Charter Bill,”’ 
which, if it becomes a law, will modify the 
charter of this city in several important re- 
spects. It changes the time of municipal 
elections to the month of April; gives to the 
mayor the absolute power of appointing the 
heads of departments, without aldermanic in- 
terference ; consolidates several of the depart- 
ments ; diminishes the number of commission- 
ers: reduces the salaried expenses of the 
city government; and iu general seeks to re- 
form abuses. The bill kas a great many ex- 
cellencies and no serious defects. It was op- 
posed in both houses of the legislature by 
nearly all the Democrats and the Tammany 
Democrats of this city are generally bostile to 
the measure. What will Gov. Robinson do 
with the bill? Weshould not be surprised if, 
for political and party reasons,he should veto it ; 
yet, if he consults the public interests, as he is 
sworn to do, he will sign the bill. Mere par- 
tisanship may lose, but the people, and espe- 
cially taxpayers, will gain by it. New York 
City is burdened with an immense debt, as the 
fruit of prodigality and plunder ; and anything 
that will retrench useless expenses and pro- 
mote reform will be a mueh-needed relief. We 
should not have a doubt about the Governor’s 
course if he could and would emancipate him- 
self from partisan influence. He was elected 
on the theory of “Tilden and Reform.’”’ The 
‘«Tilden”’ part of the motto is obsolete. It is 
for the Governor to save the other part by sign- 
ing this ‘reform’ bill. Will he do it? We 
shall see in due season. 


JupDGE SCHAEFFER has given Mormon polyg- 
amy a judicial blowin his recent decision in 
the divorce case of Mrs. Ann Eliza Young 
against Brigham Young. He holds the so- 
called marriage of the former with the latter to 
be a legal nullity, since the latter, already hay- 
ing a lawful wife—namely, the first of his 
series of wives—was incompetent to enter into 
the contract of marriage with another woman 
during her lifetime. It is a matter of no con- 
sequence what the parties thought of their 
alleged marriage. The law of the United 
States in Utah held the marriage to be void, 
really no marriage de jure, and, hence, estab- 
lishing no marital rights between them. The 
legal result of this proposition is that a divorce 
suit, with the claim to alimony is absurd on its 
veryface. Such a suit assumes the recognition 
of polygamy as a lawful state, which is con- 
trary to the law. The entertainment of the 
suit at all was a stupid blunder, which Judge 
Shaeffer has now corrected by applying the 
law to the case. Mrs. Ann Eliza, as the Judge 
holds, can recover a reasonable compensation 
for services which, ‘‘as a menial servant,’’ she 
has rendered to Brigham Young; but beyond 
this she has no claim upon him inlaw. The 
natural effect of this decision is to aid in put- 
ting an end to a vile and beastly system, which 
the law condemns and threatens to punish, 
but which the Government has failed to exe- 
cute with becoming vigor. It places upon 
Mormon polygamy the stamp of judicial repro- 
bation and strips away every pretense of any 
civil sanction for its existence. The remain- 
ing question is whether the Government will 
continue to tolerate it. 





Last Saturday’s Tribune thioks it finds in an 
article contributed by ‘‘Saxe Holm” to St. 
Nicholas for May conclusive evidence that 
“Saxe Holm” is Mrs. Helen [Hunt} Jackson, 
“although she has denied the authorship of 











the stories in a private letter, published some 
time since by THe INDEPENDENT.” The Tri- 
bumesays: . 

“The writer of ‘The First Time’ goes to 
school to ‘Miss Caroline.’ Mrs. Huut Jack- 
son’s first teacher was Miss Caroline Nelson. of 
Amherst, Mass., who, with her sister, Miss 
Emily, both daughters of a retired Baptist 
clergyman, taught a little school close by the 
residence of Mrs. Hunt Jackson’s father, Prof. 
Fiske. The writer also says: ‘When I was a 
little girl I went to a little school, which was 
kept by a very little lady, in a very little house. 
The little lady herself lived in another little 
house, which was divided from the little school- 
house only by a little garden.”’ All this is 
strictly true of the house, the lady, and the 
garden. The ‘Ned Spofford’ she speaks 
of was either Henry M. Spofford, the 
new senator from Louisiana, his elder 
brother, Richard, now dead, or his younger 
brother, Ainsworth R. Spofford, congressional 
librarian in Washington. The Spofford family 
resided in Amherst for some years while the 
children were receiving their education, and 
their home was on the opposite side of the 
‘Common’ from Prof. Fiske’s house and a 
little lower down. ‘Sarah Kellogg,’ another 
schoolmate of whom she speaks, was an Am- 
herst girl, who died some years since. The 
brook and orchard of which Saxe Holm speaks 
were situated exactly in the same relation to 
Mrs. Hunt Jackson’s father’s house. The de- 
scription of Saxe Holm’s father and mother 
would answer, with slight changes, for Mrs. 
Hunt Jackson’s father and mother, although 
Prof. Fiske’s dyspepsia seems exaggerated in 
her story. Saxe Holm also says: ‘Before I 
was 13 my good mother died.’ Mrs. Fiske 
died in 1843, when her oldest daughter, Helen, 
was about 13, and Mrs. Hunt Jackson is, there- 
fore, 47 years old, which is believed to be Saxe 
Holm’s exact age.” 


We are sure that we do not err in thinking that, 
The Tribune’s authority is a well-known literary 
lady who was a schoolmate and friend of Mrs. 
Jackson at their birthplace in Amherst, Mass., 
and whose husband is connected with The 
Tribune. What Mrs. Jackson wrote to one of 
the editors of THE INDEPENDENT, in 1874, was 
this: ‘‘I am not the author of the stories, and 
I am very, very tired of saying so.”? Has The 
Tribune forgotten the explicitness of this de- 
nial and are not the similarities mere coinci- 
dences? But Scott squarely denied that he 
wrote the Waverley Novels and De Quincey 
stated that he did not write a certain efsay 
that he did write. Perhaps Mrs. Jackson, 
when she said she did not write the stories, 
meant that she did not write them alone, but 
had the aid of another writer—Susan Coolidge, 
for instance. She seemed to be very much 
amused, in the letter The Tribune refers to, by 
a guess that Susan Coolidge wrote the stories. 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S reception in England has 
been a perfect ovation. There is not the 
slightest doubt expressed as to the genuineness 
and value of his discoveries, and it must be 
confessed that the impression is gaining ground 
that the antiquities and treasure found in the 
tombs on the Acropolis of Mycenz are as old 
as he claims that they are. The account given 
by Pausanius seems to bear out Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s theory. From Germany the note of 
suspicion which first came from Prof. Curtius 
seems silenced and he recognizes their great 
age and value. Those golden masks found 
over the faces of the persons buried in the 
tombs are not quite unique, but have been 
found in one or two cases where the tomb is of 
great age. Those who have visited the Di 
Cesnola collection from Cyprus in this city will 
remember that among the mortuary statues, in 
which that collection is so rich, there are one 
or two figures in which the face is represented 
as covered with such a mask. We have never 
seen attention called to them; but they well 
deserve study. The mask is not dramatic; but 
has some relation, probably, to an old burial 
cu-tom. 


SomeEsopy has written to Dr. Bacon to ask 
him whether achurch should admit to its fel- 
lowship those who are Masons or members of 
other oath-bound secret societies. Dr. Bacon 
answers the question with great clearness and 
good sense, in The Advance, to the effect that 
such a condition of membership is not a bib- 
lical test of Christian character. If it be as- 
serted that the oath is in itself profane or un- 
lawful, that is not clear unless the oath itself is 
known and the occasion of taking it. Seeret 
societies may differ in the nature of their oath. 
Dr. Bacon concludes that the simplest way is 
the best: ‘‘Ask the man himself whois a mem- 
ber of some ‘oath-bound’ society what the 
oath is that binds him and yhat the 
promises are which he made under that oath. 
If it can be shown that he does not tell the 
truth, reject him for his falsehood ; otherwise, 
believe him, and on his testimony judge 
whether the oath which he has taken and re- 
gards as binding is contradictory of the pro- 
fession which he proposes to make.” All of 
which seems to us eminently sensible, although 
we have been accustomed, like Dr. Bacon, to 
regard these oath-bound societies as a mass of 
‘* trumpery.”’ 


....The Turkish War is a great boon to those 
who have on them the craze of prophecy. The 
thirty-eighth and thirty-ninth chapters of Eze- 
kiel are supposed to give, in the prophecy 
about Gog and Magog, au account of the 
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Russo-Turkish War. The hosts of Magog are 
enumerated as ‘‘the chief prince of Meshech 
and Tubal.”” The Hebrew word for “ chief”? 
is Rosh, which all commentators now make a 
proper name, so that it should read “Son of 
Man, set thy face against Gog, the land of 
Magog, tbe prince of Rosh, Meshech, and 
Tubal.” But what are ‘Rosh, Meshech, and 
Tubal,” but Russia, Muscovy, and Tobolski? 
It follows, then, that Russia will overrun 
Turkey, enter the Holy Land, withstand suc- 
cessfully the combined forces of Mohammed- 
anism and of Western Europe, but finally be 
utterly destroyed by the evident hand of God; 
and for seven months their corpses shall be 
buried in the Valley of Hamon-Gog. If it does 
not turn out so, then wait till next time. 


....We have more than once felicitated the 
Metropolitan Museum on the enterprise of its 
friends in securing so many valuable treasures. 
The treasure secured by General Di Cesnola at 
Curium, in Cyprus, has at last been put on 
exhibition, and attracts great admiration. It 
consists of a large collection of gold and silver 
bracelets, ear-rings, finger-rings, and other 
ornaments, which had been presented to the 
temple at Curium and which were hidden 


away in a secret vault. The most noteworthy 
object is a pair of plain and solid gold arm- 
lets, weighing four pounds, and bearing the 
inscription in Cypriote letters, as perfect as 
when first engraved, of the king who presented 
them to the temple. The work on some of the 
jewelry is extremely beautiful, and the whole 
collection is of priceless value to the student 
of ancient art. 


..». We do not believe that the lives of our 
missionaries in Turkey will be endangered by 
the approach of the Russsian army, although 
their work will be almost entirely interrupted. 
No intelligence has been received from them 
since the movement of the Russians on Kars; 
but there is reason to believe that some of them 
will retire to the vicinity of Beirfit. Erzerum and 
Van are stations of the American Board, with 
resident missionaries, and there is a strong 
native church in Diarbekir. Harput is in the 
immediate vicinity, with its circle of a hundred 
outstations. So far as we can learn, the mis- 
siovaries differ in their pertonal sympathies, 
While many fear the exclusivism of the Rus- 
siau orthodoxy, others think that the blessings 
of astrong government would compensate for 
any other evil. 

....A favorite correspondent of The Index thus 
lucidly discoarses : 

“OF the double-faced unity, which is, indeed, 

the elementary form of all Being, the Principle 
which is illustrated in tae Unity is UNIsM ; the 
Principle which is illustrated in the Double- 
facedness is Duism; and the Principle which is 
illustrated in the Totality—the embracing 
Unity (of the simple Unity and the Double- 
facedness)—is TRINISM. Hence it results that 
Unism, Duism, and Trinism are the three 
fundamental Principles of Being, and so of all 
things.” 
Is there not, however, illustrated in the alter- 
native Double-facedness of the Square a Princi- 
ple of QUARTISM, which when considered in 
conneetion with its embracing Unity develops 
into a totic PENTISM; which again—but we for- 
bear. 


. .A light octoroon in Titusville, Pa., was 
married the other day to a white girl. He was 
s0 white that the minister never suspected 
that he had a taint of Negro blood. But had he 
been black as the ace of spades, it would have 
been nobody’s business but the parties’, The 
impertinent neighbors, however, made a great 
ado about it; the minister was greatly troubled 
when he learned what he had done; and a 
crowd insulted the couple; and, finally, she 
was persuaded to leave her husband. What 
idiots the world is made up of! 


....The following story about the late Mr. 
Finney we have not seen in print. Among his 
many peculiarities was the manner of his pub- 
lic prayer. During the French and German 
War he was greatly exercised. He led in 
prayer in one of the Oberlin churches, and 
used these words: ‘‘O Lord, how long? how 
long? Bring this war to a speedy close. O 
Lord, they go on killing women and children 
and burning villages; and they call this civil 
warfare. O Lord, did you ever hear of any- 
thing so ridiculous?” 

-...What an innocent paper is The Church 
Journal! A correspondent writes to get in- 
formation as to the meaning of terms used to 
designate certain ritualistic services. The Jour- 
nal replies that they are foreign services, im- 
ported by those who are not “sound and sensi- 
ble Churchmen,” and “‘ we do not know what 
the names mean”! If any dazed Episcopalian 
wants to know the meaning of terms used in 
his church, he can write (stamped and directed 
envelop enclosed) to THE INDEPENDENT, and 
We will inform bim. 


-...The so-called conservative Democrats of 
Wade Hampton’s legislature, in demanding 
that the Republicans of the defunct Chamber- 
lain legislature should make humiliating apolo- 
gies before being admitted to their seats, 
showed a littleness of mind and meanness of 
temper which we commend to the considera- 
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tion of the first families ia South Carolina. At 
this distance they appear more like fools and 
asses than like sensible people, and we doubt 
whether a nearer view would improve the 
spectacle. 


....The adjutant-general of South Carolina 
has prepared a bill giving Governor Hampton 
tbe authority to organize the White Rifle Clubs 
of the state into volunteer regiments, with 
companies of sixty men each and with arms 
to be furnished by the state. These Rifle Clubs 
did a conspicuous service in shooting Negroes, 
before the election ; and, if organized as pro- 
posed, they would at all times be ready to guar- 
antee the pelitical ascendency of South Caro- 
lina Democracy. 


....dudge Willard, of the Supreme Court of 
South Carolina, who sold himself to the Dem- 
ocrats at the last election, wants to be made 
the Chief-Justice of the Court, and Wade 
Hampton wants to have him elected. Many of 
the Democrats of the legislature, probably 
enough to defeat him, have no idea of bestow- 
ing the honor upon a political renegade, rea- 
soning, very sensibly, that a man who will cheat 
once is very likely to cheat twice. 


.... Readers will be interested in the article 
which we publish from the pen of Professor 
A. H. Sayce, of Oxford University, in relation 
to the proposed reforms in the English univers- 
ities. Professor Sayce is a leading authority 
in comparative philology, a skillful decipherer 
of the Assyrian inscriptions, and, we may add, 
one of the founders of that excellent English 
literary weekly, The Academy. Noman in En- 
gland better represents the younger scholars of 
England. 

....‘fThe gospel of morality needs special 
emphasis among the Southern Negroes. So 
saysthe N. Y. INDEPENDENT. All very true. 
But doesn’t this same gospel of morality need 


special emphasis among the whites of the North 
also ?”"— Biblical Recorder. 


Yes, especially the gospel of temperance, and 
it is having great attention now iu the North. 
Would not a few temperance missionaries be 
acceptable among the whites of the South ? 


....-Dr. Bartol, in his fortieth anniversary 
discourse, uttered Joshua’s challenge in the 
following emphatic words: 

‘My only reply now is to adjure any man, wo- 
man, or child, inthe body or out, whom I ever in 
any way have wronged or hurt, by their voice 
or letter, by telegraph or telephone, through 
apy medium from earth, or Heaven, or Hell, to 
speak.’? 


‘* Hell’ is rhetorical. 

....A clergyman in this state, when preach- 
ing a sermon on the significance of small 
things, took occasion to illustrate the idea by 
adverting to the fact that asingle electoral vote 
turned the scale and gave the Presidency to 
Governor Hayes. A Democratic brother, hay- 
ivg more zeal than sense, hissed loudly and 
threw the whole congregation into a storm of 
excitement. 


....The Centennial Board of Finance, in ac- 
cordance with the recent decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, has paid 
back the $1,500,000 advanced by the Govern- 
ment in aid of the Exhibition. The terms of 
the advance were explicit on this subject and 
left no doubt as tothe intention of Congress 
in making the appropriation. 


....The Postmaster-General, in a letter pub- 
lished in the Chattanooga Times, urges his 
brother Democrats of the South to support the 
administration of President Hayes, as the sur- 
est way to secure Southern interests. With 
this support, his policy will be sustained by a 
majority in both houses of Congress. So says 
Postmaster-General Key. 

.... The Christian at Work has improved its 
quarters by moving into one of the finest build- 
ings on Broadway. It did not need to improve 
itself, as the editors, Dr. Taylor and Major 
Bright, and the publisher, Mr. Hallock, have 
made it one of the soundest and brightest 
religious papers in the country. We welcome 
it as a near neighbor. 


....Major Reno, convicted by a court-martial 
of gross impropriety toward an officer’s wife 
and sentenced to expulsion from the army, has, 
on account of former gallant services as a 
soldier, received clemency from the President, 
in changing the punishment to suspension from 
rank and pay for two years. He is deservedly 
a disgraced man. 

...-A Wisconsinner writes maliciously, we 
fear, to The Index that somebody has told him 
that Robert Ingersoll told him that the petition 
for the Christian Constitutional Amendment 
has four million signers, and he wants to know 
if it is so. The Index solemnly declares that 
it thinks it “‘by no means unlikely.’’ Great is 
thy credulity ! 


...-Postmaster-General Key, having by a 
gross mistake appointed General Butler’s 
nephew, Mr. George H. Butler, to a. special 
agency in the Post-office Department, has cor- 
rected the mistake by promptly dismissing the 
unworthy incumbent. This is the next best 
thing to being right the first time. 


...-Jt¢ is made a matter of complaint by a 


writer in The Southern Churchman that Virginia 
Episcopalians, when they move into a place 
where there are no Episcopalian churches, join 
any other religious body which may happen to 
occupy the ground. If they do, it is certainly 
to their everlusting credit. 


..../*Lately twenty-seven of the choicest 
young men in one of our universities offered to 
go as missionaries to the heathen,” says Rev. J. 
B. Vinton, of Barmah (now in this country). 
And he adds: ‘ The trouble is that we are not 
willing to pay the express charges on the an- 
swers to our prayers.”’ 

....The Augusta Chronicle publishes a letter 
from Senator Christiancy, addressed to the 
Hon. Benjamin H. Hill, of Georgia, strongly 
commending the letter of the latter in regard 
to the civil service question and thoroughly 
endorsing the President’s Southern policy. 


.. -Nowis the chance for England to take 
Afghanistan, when Russia is busy with Turkey. 
The Eastern papers report a very warlike state 
of feeling there and an unwillingness to ac- 
cede to the British demand that a mission 
should be established at Cabul. 


...“*Half-hours with the Papers’ is what 
The Standard, borrowing a title from Charles 
Knight, calls its little clippings from the cur- 
rent press. The Standard must be a slow 
reader. We have read the longest item which 
it quotes in ten seconds. 

....dudge Dixson, of the United States Court, 
in New Jersey, last week announced that the 
June session of the Court would not be held, as 
there were no funds to pay its expenses. This 
is one of the fruits of Democratic economy in 
the appropriations. 

...-The San Francisco Chronicle gives a 
graphic account of a marriage ceremony on 
board of a railroad-car, running at the rate of 
forty miles an hour. The parties were in a 
hurry. 

....Prof. Winchell, who inthe last Methodis; 
Quarlerly declares himself a convert to the 
theory of evolution, published a work in 1874. 
Dr. Dawson is now left almost alone. 

..-- Brigham Young, the polygamist apostle 
of Mormonism, seems to be on the war-path. 
He says: ‘If sinners want fight, they shall 
have it.” 


....A manin Omaha attempted to chastise 
his wife, when she turned upon him, knocked 
him down, and stamped on him. Served him 








SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





BuRNETT’s COLOGNE received the highest 
award at the Centennial Exhibition. It 
is filled in elegant bottles and is for sale by 
all first-class Grocers and Druggists. 





HovusEKEEPERS who have used Dr. 
Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts never 
return to the use of those cheap extracts 
that flood the market. 


Water BAKER & Co.’s BREAKFAST Co- 
coa, to be had of any grocer, is a delicious 
beverage, recommended by physicians to 
the sick and well and as admirably suited 
to persons with weak nerves. 


CHEAP CLOTHING. 


TuE old house of Wade & Cumming are 
now offering an immense stock of cheap 
clothing attheir great warehouse on Eighth 
Avenue, this city. The firm is well known 
to thousands of our readers as first rate in 
every particular. They have now on exhi- 
bition a complete assortment of fresh 
goods, and are selling them cheap for cash 
—cheaper, perhaps, than clothing was ever 
offered before in New York, until this 
season. Call in person, if possible; or, 
if residing in a distant place, write for 
sathples, prices, and directions for meas- 
urement, 








SHOES. 


Amone the well-known and largely pa- 
tronized shoe stores in this city, that of 
Brooks’, 1196 Broadway, corner of 29th 
Street, stands pre-eminent. The stock is 
large and well-assorted and the prices are 
invariably reasonable. For instance, ladies’ 
fine button boots are selling at from $3.00 
to $5.00, and children’s shoes as low as 
$2.00. Goods for gentlemen are marked at 
$5.00 and upward. Only the best skilled 
workmen are employed in making these 
shoes and they will certainly give satisfac- 
tion. The Patent Cork Sole Boots and 





Shoes are a specialty. 
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EHRICHS’ “ FASHION QUARTERLY.” 





WE live in an age of enterprise and im- 

provement. We travel faster, write faster, 

read faster, think faster, live faster than 

our forefathers. And within the last dozen 

of years our ladies have learned to shop 

faster, too. When men now middle-aged 

were children a shopping excursion was 

an event in a woman’s life. Early in the 
morning she set her household in order for 
herabsence. Pater familias, returning home 
at his accustomed hour, was regaled by 
Mary, the cook, with cold meat and baked 
potatoes; and, inquiring wrathfully for the 
wife of his bosom, was told that ‘‘ Mrs. 
Smith was out shopping.” At the mention 
of that Eleusinian mystery of feminine life 
the exasperated husband shrank appalled and 
checked the torrent of his wrath. Meantime, 
with busy feet and gleaming eyes—with soul 
in arms and eager for the fray—Mrs. Smith 
was trotting from store to store, inspecting, 
feeling, pricing, inquiring for remnants, 
and searching after bargains. How her 
soul rejoiced over a piece of stuff too large 
for an apron and too small for adress, and, 
therefore, cheap, because practically useless. 
How delighted she was to save six cents on 
the cost of tape, at the expense of ten cents’ 
worth of shoe-leather. And when, her 
day’s work over, she returned home, laden 
with parcels and wearied unto death, how 
she did reproach the miserable Smith with 
the toils and trials she had endured to save 
him money. 

Nowadays all this is, in a great measure, 
changed. A city lady goes forth in the 
morning to a mammoth establishment, 
where under one roof she finds every ne- 
cessity of the toilet 4nd boudoir. At one 
counter are displayed an endless assortment 
of dress goods; at another a ravishing pro- 
fusion of bonnets; at a third the perfumes 
and essences wherewith she supplies her 
toilet. Here are camel’s-hair shawls from 
distant India; there ready-made shoes of 
domestic manufacture. In a single hour 
she refreshes her esthetic sense with the 
sight of the very latest fashions, makes 
her needful purchases, and is home to 
luncheon or to dinner, with mind serene 
and body unwearied. Thus the city lady 
of to-day. But what about her country 
sister? Must the latter be left standing 
in the outer court, while the former en- 
ters into the sanctuary and receives the 
new gospel of shopping? Surely not. 
Messrs. Ehrich & Co, of New York, have 
resolved that those ladies who cannot come 
to their store shall have the store brought 
to their houses. In the ‘‘ FasHion QUuAR- 
TERLY,” of which the number for Spring, 
1877, lies before us, they present their read- 
ers with a beautifully illustrated price-list 
of the multifarious goods offered for sale 
in their establishment. Every article is 
clearly described and warranted as repre- 
sented. The latest fashions are described 
and illustrated, and original essays, stories, 
and sketches of real literary merit are 
scattered through the volume. We cordi- 
ally recommend this periodical to such of 
our readers as are desirous to do their shop- 
ping in the city, without incurring the ex- 
pense and trouble of a journey. thither. 
The subscription is but fifty cents per an. 
num, and may be forwarded to Messrs. 
Ebrich & Co., 287 Eighth Avenue, New 
York. 

——S=_ 

CLERGYMEN AND GENTLEMEN in any 
part of the country can order their Clothing 
direct from New York, with the guaranteed 
certainty of receiving the most Perfect Fit 
attainable and the utmost value for their 
money. More than 20,000 orders have been 
filled, with entire satisfaction. Rules for 
Self-Measurement, Samples, Price-List, 
Book of Fashions, SENT FREE on applica- 
tion to Gro. L. Burr, Mercbant Clothier, 
140 Fulton St., New York. 





REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHors. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

Inonciapbs for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 





CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 
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THE GRAND HOTEL, 
AND HOW IT IS KEPT. 


Srnce we have been describing some of 
the colossal public palaces of New York 
City, we must not pass without saying a 
word about The Grand—The Aristocratic 
Grand (as it is often called)}—which Mr. 
Henry Milford Smith, its proprietor, has 
made so distinctively a resort of refinement 
and culture. A great many people pre- 
fer the bustle and excitement attendant 
upon a hotel like The Fifth Avenue; but 
they are not in the minority who enjoy the 
reserve and quictude which always per- 
vades a house like The Grand. This is one 


of the most desirable features in the man- 
agement. 


Although as large and centrally locat- 
ed as its competitors, it is entirely free 
from loungers or idlers, for the reason 
that it does not make a prominent business 
of its bar. A lady is perfectly free to walk 
inthe corridors at any time without being 
unduly admired by the opposite sex. 

Mr. Smith’s successful management of 
hotels in Boston, Pittsburgh, and Baltimore 
is remembered with pleasure by people in 
those cities; and that same management has 
always attracted to his houses the most re- 
fined people in the land. 

Every detail is paid to the table, which is 
kept on the European plan and which is 
not excelled by any house in this country, 
or on the other side, for that matter. 

It is like stopping at a friend’s house to 
stop at The Grand. You meet with the 
same kindly welcome and the hotel affords 
you all the comforts and attention of a 
friend’s house. It will certainly become 
necessary to build an, additional frontage, 
covering a lot on Broadway, as is seriously 
contemplated by the proprietor, The house 
now accommodates 300 guests, and in the 
winter is always full; but in summer, in 
consequence of the departure of the aristo- 
cratic guests to different summer resorts, 
all parts of the house are thrown open to 
transient visitors, at reduced prices. The 
rates are no higher at any time than at 
other first-class European houses. 





A NEW SOUND STEAMBOAT. 


A MAGNIFICENT ADDITION TO THE 
PROVIDENCE LINE. 


THE new steamboat, the ‘‘ Massachu- 


setts,” of the new Providence Line, a. 


branch of the Stonington line of steamers, 
left this city on her first trip last week. 
The ‘‘ Massachusetts” is a fitting companion 
to the ‘‘ Rhode Island,” her sister boat. 
The “ Rhode Island” and ‘* Massachusetts” 
will go directly to Providence in their trips 
from this city. 

The interior arrangements are very hand- 
some. The dining-room is on the main 
deck. The grand saloon has two galleries 
and there are electric call-bells in all the 
two hundred staterooms. A narrow pas- 
sageway running between the two rows of 
rooms on each side affords light and venti- 
lation to all the rooms. The berths are 
commodious and there are a number of 
family rooms. In addition to the state- 
rooms, the ‘‘ Massachusetts” has two hun- 
dred and twenty separate berths. The 
grand stairway is in three flights and is 
tinished in hard woods. The carpets are 
heavy Wiltons and were furnished by 
Messrs. W. & J. Sloane, the well-known 
carpet dealers of this-city. The saloon 
carpet has a dark red ground and is of an 
exceedingly rich and tasteful pattern. The 
dining room carpet is suitably of a more 
sober tone and is also a handsome fabric. 





ALBUMS.. 


A Goop album is an indispensable article 
in a family and the business of manufac- 
turing them is very large. Many improve- 
ments have lately been made in the con- 
struction of albums, until now they are 
almost perfect. A beautiful stock of them 
can be seen at the store of W. W. Harding, 
centrally located at 630 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The albums are large, 
small, and medium sizes and are hand- 
somely bound. They embrace every con- 
ceivable style and variety and are certainly 
low in price. The highest premium and 
medal was awarded for the albums at the 
Centennial Exhibition, and an examination 
of the books will prove the superiority that 
has been so generally attached to them. 





CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 





Now is the time to buy cheap dress 
goods. Messrs. Rodgers and Orr Brothers 
announce in another column a special sale 
of these goods, at enormously low prices. 
Our readers—no matter where they reside 
—can have the benefit of this sale by send- 
ing for samples at once. Write by first 
mail, and ask for such goods as you desire, 
naming colors, prices, etc., and your letter 
will have prompt attention. You are not 
obliged to buy the goods unless you like 
them, and everything in quality and style is 
entirely satisfactory. If you prefer it, the 
goods will be sent on approbation; and if 
they do not agree with the sample previous- 
ly sent they may be rejected. If ready- 
made suits are wanted, they will be prompt- 
ly furnished at the very lowest prices. If 
you are in doubt as to colors, quality, etc., 
state about what you want and what you are 
willing to pay and then leave the selection 
to them. Money sent direct to Messrs. 
Rodgers & Orr Bros. will go into safe hands 
and all orders will have their personal at- 
tention. 

P. 8.—We have seen goods slaughtered 
before at low figures, but we think we 
never saw ribbons sold so cheap as 7 cents 
per yard for Nos. 7 to 22 inclusive. Here 
is a line of fresh goods which are being 
retailed at from one-half (for narrow widths) 
to one tenth (for the widest) their real value. 
Just think of it, a magnificent, wide (No. 
22) sash ribbon, well worth—in ordinary 
times—75 cents per yard, is now selling, at 
this store, in any color, at only 7 cents per 
yard. We have inspected the goods per- 
sonally, and know what we say. And yet 
Rodgers & Orr Brothers did not steal 
them. They bought them. They are 
honorable, vigilant merchants, always 
watching for bargains to attract trade. 
Read what they say (as well as what we say) 
about these ribbons. See their advertise- 
ment, and then send your orders immedi- 
ately, or the goods may be sold. 





CHEAP DRESS GOODS. 





THE lady readers of THE INDEPFNDENT, 
thousands of them, are now deciding about 
their summer dresses. We ask all such to 
read the advertisement of the highly re- 
spectable and responsible house of Doyle 
& Adolphi, in another column. They are 
now opening a smallcargo of dress-goods, 
from auction and elsewhere, which they 
know will meet the wants of the people, 
Former prices are left entirely out in the 
shade. These new goods have been once 
slaughtered, at auction; and Doyle & 
Adolphi propose to slaughter them again 
to the million. They mean business, 
as their host of friends and patrons 
will now find out. Those who live in 
or near New York will, of course, call 
and see these goods in person; and those at 
a distance can be just as well suited by 
sending for samples: Remember, there is 
no risk in this matter. If you want dress- 
goods, this reliable firm are ready to serve 
you by sending you samples frre. If you 
like them, you can then send your orders. 
The business of ordering goods from the 
country is rapidly increasing, and our city 
merchants are firm in their determination 
to give perfect satisfaction to all these calls. 
Reader, try Doyle & Adolphi. 


—— EEE 


Parntinac.—The Ingersoll Ready Mixed 
Paint, in all colors, is probably the best and 
cheapest paint of the presentday. Nothing 
but the purest refined materials and no ben- 
zine or adulterations of any kind are used. 
We advise all our readers who desire to 
paint to send and have their book sent free, 
“Every one theirown Painter.” The price 
is less than the materials can be bought for 
mixing. All our store-keeping readers and 
painters should secure anagency. Address 
261 Front St., New York. 





THE EUREKA DIGGER. 


For cut of this useful implement in 
operation see page 30 of this paper, also 
see notice in Publisher’s Department of our 
paper of last week for a description of the 
claims of this Digger, so useful in digging 
post-holes. 
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BAGGED HAMS. 

THE Americn Grocer copies from the 
Liverpool Post a verbatim report of an in- 
vestigation recently held in that city, in 
which some facts were elicited which have 
considerably excited our English cousins 
and will prove of equal interest to our read- 
ers. We accordingly give them the report 
of the trial, together with some valuable 
additional information on the subject furn- 
ished by Messrs. F. A. Ferris & Co., the 
prominent curers, whose noted brand of 
Trademark Sugared Hams and Breakfast 
Bacon are sold by our leading marketmen 
and grocers. The whole furnishes an in- 
structive chapter to provision buyers and 
eaters: 


Henry Thompson, provision merchant and Italian 
warehouseman, Leece Street, Liverpool, was recent- 
ly summoned at the police court, hefore Mr. Raffles, 
for exposing tor sale hams which had been “col- 
ored, stained, and puwdered” with chromate of 
lead, so asto renderthe hams injurious to health. 
Mr. Atkinson prosecuted. 

Mr. Atkinson said he believed this was the first 
ease of the kind that had occurred Bythe third 
section of the Sale of Foodand Drugs Act it was 
enacted that “any person who shall mix, color, 
stain. or powder any article of food with any in- 
gredient or material so astorerder the article in- 
jurious to health, with intent that the same may be 
sold in that state.’”’ shall be liable to a penalty of £50. 
Mr. Thempson, the defendant, was a very respecta- 
ble man; he,to the fullest extent, was legally re- 
sponsible for what he had done; but he (Mr. Atkin- 
son) admitted that he was not morally responsible. 
What had taken place wasa very serious matter. 
Mr. Thompson was a very large wholesale provision 
dealer,having shops in several placesin the town. The 
place where the hams in question had been exposed 
for sale was 41 Leece Street. It wasalleged that Mr. 
Thompson had sold a ham which was powdered with 
adeadly poison. The ham was soid in a cover, which 
was stained with a powder called chromate of lead. 
This chromate of lead was thickly powdered over 
the covering, so that when the ham was opened it 
might easily and pr bably would have ‘been par- 
taken of byany person who did not know and who 
cut open tne ham 


Inspector Luya proved going tothe defendant’s 
shop and purchasing a ham which was wrapped ina 
cloth covered with red powder, Witness cus the 
ham in three parts; gave one part to Dr. Brown, one 
to the defendant, and retained the other. 

Dr. Campbell Brown said he received from the In- 
spector the ham. Witness took it out of the canvas 
and looked to see whether any of the powder with 
which the canvas seemed to be saturated was upon 
the ham. There was sowe of the powder upon ihe 
cut surface and the undersurface of theham. He 
had some of the ham cut up,and always found a 
small portion of the powder upon the cuts. He an- 
alyzed the powder which was upon the canvas, and 
found it was chromate of lead, which is an active 
poison and produced colic. 

Me. RAFFLES: What isthe objectof puttingonthe 
powder? 


Dr. BROWN: I don’t know, except it is to make it 


gaudy 

MR. THOMPSON: The hams in question are as I 
bought them. You will find the same hams in fifty 
places in Liverpool, 

MR. ATKINSON: Just so; that is what we say; but 
we hone it will not be so to-morrow morning. 

Dr. Brown, in reply to Mr. Raffles, said he did not 
suppose the powder would oven he found upon the 
ham; but it was Hable to be there. [t was a very 
dangerous poison and a large quantity of it was 
upon the canvas. 

Mr. RAFFLES (tothe defendant): What is the ob- 
ject of putting t = pores upon the canvas? 

Mr. THOMPSON : I don’t know any object, exceptto 
protect it from flies, The hams are highly recom- 
mended and persons all inquire for them. 

Mr. RAFFLES: What do you call them? 

Mr. THOMPSON: Sugar-cured American hams. In 
— York nothing else is sold for home consump- 

on 


MR. RAFFLES: Packed like this? 

MR. THOMPSON: Yes. 

MR. ATKINSON: We are indebted to the Amer- 
ieans for this. 

Dr. Brown said the ham itself was very good. 

Dr. Taylor, the deputy medical officer of health, 
said he knew the effect of chromate of lead. It was 
what was called a corrosive irritant and produced 
inflammation of the bowels. It was equally danger- 
ous as packing the hams in arsenic. 

Mr. Raffles said the prosecution would have done 
better if they had brought a batch of the persons 
who sold these hams. lt seemed like making one 
gentlemen a victim. 

MR. ATKINSON: I promise this—that if a conviction 
takes place I will bring «very person in town who 
exooses for sale these hams. 

Dr. BRowN: I was informed that they were sola 
atthe defendant’s — I did not know even the 
Sees name and I have no animus in the mat- 


r. 

Mr. RAFFLES: I question whether the case comes 
under the section. The defendant did not sell the 
article colored in this way. 

MR. ATKINSON : He sold the covering. 

MR. RAFBLES: But the covering is not an article of 
food. It is no doubt a practice that should be 
stopped. I think the prosecution is a very proper 
one. I think itis very dang rous t« pack the hams 
in this way, and it should be stopped. I hope all! the 
gentlemen in the same way of business will discon- 
tinue keeping them. But I cannot say that this is an 
article sold thatis mixed, stained, or colored. The 
summons was, therefore, dismissed. 

Messrs. F. A. Ferris & Co., the well-known ham 
cureis, send us the following communication on the 


subject: 
NEw YORK, April 18th, 1877. 
Editor American Grocer: 

Your favor of the 13th inst. is at hand, enclosing 
slip report of the case lately tried in pagiend under 
“The Food and Drugs Act,” involving the question 
of the safety of the coloring matter used in the 
washing of American canvassed hams. Immediatr- 
ly after the urial referred to we were favored with 
all the details by our own corresoondents in Liver- 

ol,and we are, therefore, fully acquainted with 
the facts as then presented. We very cheerfully re- 
snond to your request for information concerning 
the nature of the ingredient objected to and the 
reasons for its use. 

Our fathers have handed down to the curers of the 
present day the custom of coloring bagged hams 
with the familiar yellow hues. Of late years each 
packer has selected and uniformly used some dis- 
tinct tint. which has come to be recognized almost 
asa part of his brand. These shades of color are in 
large assortment. running through a wide range, 
from the faint: st yellow to the deepest orange. The 
object of the tint is fourfold: 

. Togive the canvas cover a color pleasing to the 


eye. 

II. To help identify the particular brand. 

Ill. To produce a hue that will not easuy disfigure 
or soil by the necessary handling of the ham in the 
course of trade. 

Vv. To meet the popular demand for such a style, 
arising from the long-established custom. 

Now, tints of the class desired are not easily pro- 
duced, except by the use of chromate of lead, ana 
it is probable that almost the entire racking of can- 
vased bams for the last half centurv has been 
tinged by some form of this article. It passes in 
trade, however, under the innocent name of 
“chrome yellow,’’ in its various shades, and it is 
probable that very many of those who useit for col- 
oxbrapoee not informed as to its other and dangerous 
qualities. 

Doubtless some of the agents used in producing 
the very aitractive wrappers prepared by confec- 
tioners to cover their wares are jikewise of a poison- 
ous nature; but, their use being confined to the Se 
per alone, the contents are not thereby injured in 
the least. Soin the present case all meats, if prop- 
erly packed. are so covered within the outer cloth 
sack as to have the flesh well protected trom the 
wash used; and in our long experience we have 
never known a case reportec where the slightest in- 
jury has resulted. And in the investigation at.Liv- 
erpool no injory was claimed as having occurred; 
but the possibility of injury was rather the point 


made. 
We gather in a nutshell the essential facts and thus 
state them; 





I. The canvas covering on hams has been colored 
for appearance’ sake, and not of necessity. 

4 e coloring matter very generally used is poi- 

sonous in its nature, and there isa very remote chance 
pnw J injury might result, though we hold it not at all 
probable. 
IIl. When packers and consumers are made aware 
of these facts it is probable that purcbasers will be 
disposed to refuse all colored hams, since those in- 
expertin the matter wil! not be able to distinguish 
between shades grogeess by chromate of lead and 
those resulting from other and harmless coloring 
substances. 


IV. On these grounds we are under the 
conviction that the public will now demand 
the entire abolition of this use of chromates. 
On receipt of our advices from Liverpool, 
we gave this matter careful consideration; 
and, in order to save our own patrons all 
anxiety, we decided to abandon the use of 
coloring matter altogether in canvasing 
our Trademark Hams and Breakfast Bacon, 
unless our dealers specifically order to the 
contrary. And we have already adopted a 
wrapper which we think both consumers 
and dealers will count superior to the old 
in every way. 

In this way we shall remove, with the 
danger, all cause for apprehension among 
our own patrons 

Very truly yours, 
F. A. Ferris & Co. 





ALBRO & BROTHERS. 


THE announcement made by Albro & 
Brothers, the well-known tea and coffee 
merchants of 156 Bowery, this city, will 
attract general attention among families, 
in this week’s paper. They are an old and 
trustworthy firm and the large stock of 
goods that they keep constantly on hand is 
ulways the finest in the market. The teas 
comprise every variety; and, besides being 
of an excellent quality, are as low in price 
as can be bought at any store in town. 
The coffees, chocolates, and cocoas are 
equally good. Orders by mail will receive 
prompt attention and thorough satisfaction 
will be invariably given. 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 
WE desire to caution our subscribers nui 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter,or Check, 








WHILE other articles of their kind are 
largely adulterated, Dr. Price’s Cream 
«Baking Powders hold their unshaken posi- 
tion in the estimation of thousands as the 
purest, best, and cheapest. 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Tue Spencer Optical Manufacturing Com 
pany have, by honest care and skill, pro- 
duced the unequaled ‘‘Diamond Specta- 
cles,” which prove the best friend of 
thousands whose sight has been impaired. 
See that each pair has the diamond trade- 

mark. 
Made by 





SPENCER Opt. Mra. Co., 
16 Maiden Lane, N. Y 


‘BE thou chaste as ice and as pure as 
snow, thou shalt not escape using unhealthy 
compounds in your food,” was a true 
maxim until Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal 
Saleratus came to our relief. Since using 
it, we feel that there is one article in the 
way of Saleratus that all can use with 
healthy results. We have almost cured 
our dyspepsia, and thanks to the Gold 
Medal Saleratus for it. Try it, and you 
will say, with us, that perfection has been 
obtained and the inventor has immortal- 
ized his name forever. Most of the mer- 
chants have it. 








ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A SEA VOYAGE 
should take with them PARKER’s GINGER 
Tonic. It is a prompt and certain relief 
from the dreaded miseries of sea-sickness; 
and to all travelers, whether by land or sea, 
it is a most serviceable remedy, protecting 
the system from the ill effects of exposure, 
changes of climate, water, diet, and tem- 
perature. Ask your Druggist to get it for 

ou. Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical] and 

anufacturing Chemists, 163 William 
Street, N. Y. 


HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GAL- 
vANIC Co., 292 Vine St., Cincinnati, O. 











THe GREATEST Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Tostas’s VENETIAN LINIMENT, thirt 
years before the public and never failed. 
Sold by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 








IuportTANt.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Giand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 

ge express. European plan. 350 rooms. 
Ficetanteth first-class. Prices moderate. 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements 
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THE AGE OF REASON. 


THE boy that went to the mill on horse- 
back, carrying the grist in one end of the 
bag and a stone in the other, when re- 
proved by the miller and told to divide 
the grist, replied that his father and grand- 
father had carried it that way, and he, 
being no better than they, should continue 
to do as they did. Similar or equally as 
absurd reasons are accounted as sufficient 
by some to warrant them in indiscriminate- 
ly condemning Dr. Pierce’s Family Medi- 
cines, even though there is overwhelming 
proof that they possess the merit claimed 
for them. For many years the Golden 
Medical Discovery has been recognized as 
the leading liver and blood medicine in the 
market. Each year has brought an in- 
crease in its sale, and it is now used 
throughout the civilized world. Thousands 
of unsolicited testimonials are on file in the 
Doctor’s office attesting its efficacy in over- 
coming aggravated coughs, colds, throat 
and lung affections, also scrofula, tumors, 
ulcers, and skin diseases. Are you suffer- 
ing with some chronic malady? If so, and 
you wish to employ medicines that are 
scientifically prepared, that are refined and 
purified by the chemical process employed 
in their manufacture, that are positive in 
their action and specific to the various 
forms of disease for the cure of which 
they are recommended, use Dr. Pierce’s 
Family Medicines. Full particulars in 
Pierce’s Memorandum Book, kept for free 
distribution by all druggists. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention that you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHHLOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE best 
n the world. The inventor has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and n’ 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only trueam 

rfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
Risa pointment; no ridiculous tints; remedies the 








Y. Sold by ail druggists. 
BALD HEADS 


trived as to appear each hair ? 

skin, the hair being eractly of the same shade and 
exture as the growing aair, They are so perfect ine 
cannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 18 Bond at.. New York. 


36 Fp PSS Prize men 


HONE 


BROTHERS 


INVENTORS AND MANUFACTURERS 


OF THE CELEBRATED 
AUSTRIAN BENT-WOOD FURNITURE. 


las 











808 Broadway 
"IS OBS GLI 


Elegance, Elasticity, Durability, Superior 
Lightness. 


B. & G. F. SAUNDERS, 


for Many Years at No.7 Astor House, 
have removed their stock of 


FINE CUTLERY, 


Razor Strops, Pocket Books, Combs, Brushes, etc. to 
No. 793 BROADWAY, 


one block above A. T. Stewart & Co., op. Grace Ch. 


HARDING MANUFACTURING CO.’S 


FINE DRESS SHIRTS. 


Warranted Wamsutta Muslin and 3-ply All-Linen 
Bosoms. The best-fitting Shirts in America. We 
sell 6 for $7.50; to measure, 6 for $8.50. 4-ply 
Linen Cuffs, 6 pairs for $31.50. 4-ply Linen Collars, 
6 for 75 cts. Pure Linen Handkerchiefs, ‘ very 
fine,” 6 for $1.50. Our Unfinished Shirts, 6 for 86 
are the best that can be made. 
We will make a discount for the Month 
April of 5 per cent. 

on allorders by mail. Send measures of length of 
arm, bent, from center of back to end of cuff, exact 
measure of neck, and size of collar worn. 

467 FULTON STREET, 

Opposite Gallatin Place, Brooklyn. 


What shall I sleep on? This 
question will be answered by com- 
a municating with Box 148, Hartford, 


Conn. 























CH SHO: 
DEMO. Berne aod Beteee ae re AED 
&P. KITTLE’S, 303 Canal Sts N.Y. 


Albro & Bros,’ 


CIRCULAR. 


We would respectfally invite your at- 
tention to the following memorandum of 


Teas, Coffees, etc. 


Please examine carefully and note the 
prices. 

Any order which you may be pleased 
to favor us with will be promptly at- 
tended to, and if any article sent does 
not prove satisfactory you can return it 
and receive your money again, as all 
the goods sold by us are warranted to 
give entire satisfaction. 


NEW TEAS. 


OOLONG TEA. 





ENGLISH BREAKFAST TEA. 
GO0d Quality.....ccceccceccereccereeserees 36c. per pound. 
Fine © dtsnc ccgecontommscged -anepes o¢ ¢ 
Extra Fime Quality......cc.cscesecseeeees 60 G 
Best S  paeegeqecaceqnaiinncoene 80 be 

UNCOLORED JAPAN TEA. 
Fine Quality.........-++seees se enseaes 40 cts. per pound. 
Extra Fine Quality..... ..-...-...00- 60 “ 
Best. a ey deaporacqenkgaxeres 80 = 
YOUNG HYSON TEA. 
Go0d Quality.....ccecceeeeeesceeseeee: 33 cts. per pound. 


Fine Wn [seadeccedssetgaggeaeeeetes 
Extra Fine Quality 





ChOICG pec etsccdecdecioes 76 ¥ 
Best YL eddwatbhos ch Tdebiias 88 bi 
GREEN AND BLACK MIXED TEAS. 
Good Quality. ...-scccivcscocsessiccdes 36 cts. per pound. 
Fine | cémayr! - entdecbeeccnceteos 48 a 
Extra Fine Quality............s0000- 60 ta 
Best a , 80 “ 


HYSON AND IMPERIAL TEAS. 





COFFEE. 


Roasted and Ground Every Morning. 


Good Coffee. .......... veqaseqeeeteias 18 cts. per pound, 
Fine Family Coffee.,,.....ssessseseess 2 “ 
Choice Old rT tT 28 * 
Best Quality Old Java Coffee........ 34 % 

= Plantation “ ........ 38 = 


(> All Kinds of Refined Sugars at 
the Refiners’ Lowest Prices. 


SCHEPPS. 





Rs on ccdsicccgene seven -»»-l pound Paper, 25 cts. 
Desiccated Cocoanut... sc tors On ese 
Hs Nesetaecsaac 4: © a) yee 
Cooper’s Gelatine........s.esseeeeeee 2 oz. Paper 14 cts. 
Baker’s Chocolate. .........e-seeseees 40 cts. per pound. 
” GQOGER cc snceesse wasacdoasades 40 ? 
* Sy ade stavocsnuasccsscgec 44 
Ns Crushed Cocoa.............. 40 « 
a ||) bed 
Sweet Chocolate.........cssscesscese: 30 « 
Carolina Head Rice,,..............006 10 cts. per pound, 
PESOR sc ccccaccccesosescctcccccee ccvenees 9 . 
Es <<<cduakeus-ancassetanueanees 18 = 
TOPLOOR. .. .ccccccecccccccccccccccseccess 10 “ 
Barley... cccce cocccccccccccccccceres 8 be 
| ERSESIERESEERS Seen POPE Pete eRe 10 = 
Baking Soda.,.....c0+-ecee++-++ee+s+-14 CtS. per pound. 
Saleratus .....c.cceveseseecseees — 7° 






Cream Tartar. 
Sal Soda.......... 









oreees 246 ~ 


Royal Baking Powder....... .... 50 cts. per1 Ib. Can. 
“ “ “ dine tinct “ ”“ 
“ “ © « stletacee 15 7 % “ 

Sea Foam......... « sedcccaidecesiocsi 50 ¢,,3 ss 
Gs NTs ce cbdiWhetdie Wibiad 25 sana, | “ 

Mustard (Lo008e).........6..ceceeeeees 44 cts. per pound, 
= (87 OBR). .ccccccecsceccess 56 cts. perl Ib. Can. 
ty Le See See 28 “ 574 “ 
4 ee Pty tO PP 4 e ¥ - 

French Mustard................-+ 

BATENMEO Ls occ t eds ckccs ce rccodetes 


Worcestershire Sauce. 
oe o 


Bordeaux Oil........+0+. 
iy 


“ 





Peete eeeeeet tee weees 


ALBRO & BROTHERS, 


Fourth Door above:Broome} Street, 3 


Ree 





EL NEW YORK.*;_...... 


tne 


156 BOWERY, = 





T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


(FORMERLY MENDUM, WHIDDEN & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


offer an extensive stock of 


FURNITURE, 


MADE iN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 
Haymarket Square and Washington 
Street, Boston. 


Positive Bargains 


WILLIAM NEELEY'S 


FAMILY 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


348 Bowery, 


CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 
All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 








REFRIGERATOR. 
" “CHAS. F PIERCE, 
Manager. 


JOEL TIFFANY; 
Patentee. 











: FOR TRANSPORTATION OF 
BEEF, POULTRY, ECCS, BUTTER, 


FRUIT, 
and all kinds of perishable goods, summer and winter. 
74 Washington Street. Chicago, Ill. 
Send for Circular of Trial Trips. 








E, D. BURT & CO., 


287 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN. 


General Assortment of 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Headquarters for .E. C. BURT'S 
FINE SHOES. 


Orders solicited from the Country. Goods sent by 
mail on receipt of price. 


2 Price List furnished on application. 








the Best Quality Made. 
MENT OF ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


of 


HALL, MILLER & CO., 
ESROOM, 676 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE. 





FACTORY AND OFFICE, WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
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("special Attention given to the Lon 
LIN 


OLEUM FLOO 


LARGEST AND CHEAPEST 


CARPET HOUSE in Brooklyn, 


605, 607, 609, and 611 FULTON STREET, Directly Opposite Flatbush Avenue. 
NYE & TITUS. 
Isiand Trade. Country Orders by Mail Solicited 


CLOTHS A 


SPECIALTY. 
















LES 


VQ 


nobby Collar Button; one latest 


6 


OUR DOLLAR CASKET Contains one elegant! 
Drops, Amethyst settings, inlaid with Pearls; one beauti 
Engraved Sleeve Buttons; three (3) grand s 

— Gent 
beautiful chased Band Ring; one Solitaire Lake Geor 
engraved Bracelets, Ali the above are the Finest Gol 
nk-lined casket. Iilustrated Catalogue of Jewelry and Watches sent with each casket. On receipt of 
me Dollar we will send One of these Dollar Caskets by mail postpaid, or Four Caskets on 
receipt of 83.50, Address GEO, G. JACOBY & CO., 1 


A Go.tpen Opportunity!!! 


We will sell the largest stock Jewelry of a bankrupt firm, at one-tenth of the manufacturing cost 
This is a golden harvest for Agents and private individuals. 


OUR ONE DOLLAR GOLDEN CASK 
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engraved Lady’s Brooch and Ear 
fal Cut Cameo Ring; one fine pair of 
1 Amethyst Studs, inlaid with Pearls; one 


RS Vest Chain; one elegant Cameo Seal; one 


Diamond Pin; one pair (2) elegant 
Plate, and arranged in a beautiful white, 


mporters of Jewelry and Watches, 
117 Wisconsin Street, Milwaukee, Wis, 











DECRAAF & TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester Street, New York, 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEBI THE LARGEST STOVE OF 


PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITORE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any House in the United States, which they offer 


to Retail at Wholesale Prices. 
Please state where you saw this. 
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PARIS-MADE SUITS 


Mantillas, Paletots, 
_ Bretonne Jackets, 
Thread and Lama Lace 
Points and Jackets. 
FURNISHING 


AND 


UNDERWEAR DEPARTMENT. 


Full and choice stock for 


Children, Misses, and Ladies. 


Arnold, Gonstable & Co., 


Broadway. corner {9th Street. 
PARASOLS 


AND 


UMBRELLAS. 


Mounting done to peter ee in the best style. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Broadway, corner (9th Street. 


CARPET 


DEPARTMENT. 


Arnold, Constable & Go., 


Broadway, corner (9th Street, 


have just mote Pe i spa REDUC ban | in the prices 
eir various stocks 0 


CARPETINGS, 


and are now offering at prices a below Al of 
many years gest 
A large Besortment of all the newest styles and 
colorings now in stock 


FRESH CHINA MATTINGS, 


White, Red Check, and New Fancy Styles. 


Oilcloths aud Linoleum. 
Persian Carpets and Rugs, 


Etc., Etc. 


HOSIERY 


AND 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHINGS 
and Neck Wear. 


COMPLETE LINES 


AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


Arnold, Gonsfable & Co, 


Broadway, corner {9th Street. 














Financial, 
‘THE RESUMPTION DAY. 


In a little more than a year and a half 
the pledge of the Government, made by the 
Act of January 14th, 1875, in respect to 
the coin redemption of legal-tender notes, 
will mature for fulfillment. The law says 
that ‘‘on and after the ist day of January, 
1879, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
redeem in coin the United States legal- 
tender notes then outstanding, on their 
presentation for redemption at the office of 
the Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States, in the City of New York, in sums 
of not less than fifty dollars.” This is a 
positive duty imposed upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and it is equally a posi- 
tive pledge made by the Government to 
the holders of these notes. The notes 
legally mature for payment on the day 
specified, under an express provision of 
law; and paid they must be, as presented, 
or the Government will break its faith. 

The Secretary of the Treasury cannot 
make such payment without an ‘adequate 
quantity of gold with which todoso. No 
such quantity is now held in the Treasury, 
or has been since the passage of the law, or 
will be accumulated unless some seasonable 
steps are taken for this purpose. The law 
authorizes the Secretary, in his discretion, 
to issue, sell, and dispose of, at not less 
than par in coin, bonds of the United States, 
similar to any of those mentioned in the 
Act of July 14th, 1875, to the extent that 
may be necessary to carry into effect the 


provisions of:the law. Armed with this 
authority, he can sell bonds for gold, and 
retain the gold in the Treasury for the pur- 
pose of redeeming the legal-tender notes, 
whenever he shall think it expedient to do 
so. Mr. Sherman, as a senator of the 
United States, drafted the bill; and now, as 
Secretary, it devolves upon him to apply its 
provisions. 

We suggest to the Secretary whether it 
is not about time at least to commence the 
process of increasing his gold resources by 
the sale of the authorized bonds, as the 
means of providing for resumption at the 
time appointed, The four and a half per 
cent. bonds now sell at par in gold; and 
if he should see fit to sell $75,000,000 or 
$100,000,000 of these bonds, and omit to 
call in a corresponding amount of five- 
twenties, the consequence would be an in- 
crease of gold inthe Treasury sufficient in 
all probability to answer the purpose on 
the redemption day. We see no other way 
of accumulating the requisite amount of 
gold. There will be no surplus of customs 
revenue adequate to the end. The gold 
must be bought, and there is no way to buy 
it except by the sale of bonds. Is it not 
time to begin? 





MONEY MARKET. 


A visit to Wall Street by the Secretary 
of the Treasury is always a subject of 
great interest to bankers and brokers, and 
the visit of Secretary Sherman last week, 
which was understood to be made for the 
purpose of a conference with the New 
York members of the Syndicate, excited an 
unusual degree of interest. The result of 
his visit appears to be an arrangement for 
the sale of $5,000,000 of 41¢ per cent. 1891 
bonds for gold, and the object of the Sec- 
retary in doing this is apparently to com- 
mence his preparations for redemption in 
1879. The payments will be made in May 
and June, and, as the gold will be retained 
in the Treasury vaults, the banks will be 
relieved to that extent of idle money, while 
the interest-bearing debt of the country 
will be increased to the same extent. 

The Syndicate os: reduced the price of the 
416 per cents. to 19 flat, less1 1-16, making 
a reduction of 4 Sa cent. It is said that 
the Treasury Department intends offering 
gold on the market, for the purpose of re- 
ducing the premium and giving a fresh de- 
mand for the 414 per cent. bonds. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday, not- 
withstanding a heavy shipment of gold to 
Europe, exhibits a large addition to the 
surplus reserve. The following were the 
items of the Statement: 


May bth. May 12th. Differences. 
Loans ++ $258,013,900 $256,519,600 Dec. $1,494,300 
err. 23,119,100 23,272,500 Inc. 153,400 
Legal-tenders.... 50,441,700 51,066,700 Inc. 625,000 
Deposits ....... 226,957,000 227,226,000 Inc. 269,000 
Circulation....... 15,995,900 16,068,700 Inc. 72,800 


These figures show a gain to the surplus 
reserve of $711,150. The total sum of the 
surplus above the required 25 per cent. is 
now $17,532,700. 

The rates for loans and discounts have 
undergone no material change since our 
last report. The offerings on ‘‘ call” were 
abundant at 2 to 24 per cent. on miscella- 
neous securities and discounts ouside of 
the banks were 3} to 4 per cent. for first- 
class double-named paper, with 60 days to 
run. For 4 months the rate is 1¢ per cent. 
higher. For ‘‘ good” paper the rates vary 
from 5 to 6 per cent., and for single names 
from 6 to 8 per cent., according to circum- 
stances. 

The prices of speculative securities have 
varied less during the past week than dur- 
ing the two previous weeks; but there have 
been some changes for the worse in the 
coal stocks and an advance in Western 
Union Telegraph on very heavy transac- 
tions. But the fever of speculation has in a 
great measure declined. 

The changes for the week were an ad- 
vance of 234 mm Western Union Telegraph; 
in Harlem, of 2; Illinois Central, of 8, Lake 
Shore, ; Michigan Central, 15g; Erie, 3; C., 
C.,C., and I.,3; Northwestern, pfd.,1; Rock 
Island, }; Fort Wayne, 14; St. Paul, pfd., 8; 
Ohios, 13; Panama, 2; Union Pacific, 4; the 
St. Joseph stocks, 1; Adams Express, 2; the 
Quicksilver stocks, $@1; Canton, 2; anda 
decline in Delaware and Hudson of 1}; in 
Delaware, Lackawanna, and W., 6%; in 
Morris and Essex, 7; N. Y. Central, %; 





Chicago and Alton, 2 per cent.; St. Paul, 





$; Central New Jersey, 4; and U.S, Ex- 
press, 4. 

The gold market has been very quiet, the 
fluctuations ranging between the extreme 
points of 1078 and 106 13-16. 

In the bond market a very firm feeling 
prevails. U.S. securities have advanced $ 
for 5-20s, 4g for 1881s, 4 for 10-40s, 8 for 
§s of. 1881, and 4 for currency 6s. State 
bonds are firm at quotations and Louis- 
ianas continue to advance, the rise for the 
week being about 8 per cent. Railroad 
bonds are in good demand for investment 
and prices are well sustained. 

There have been some of the 41g per 
cent, coupon bonds sent back here from 
Europe for sale, the first lot having been 
received by Messrs. Fisk & Hatch. Of the 
$150,000,000 of 44 per cent. bonds which 
have been sold it is estimated that about 
$100,000,000 went to Europe. 

Mr. Cowdin’s bill to reduce taxation on 
bank capital and the accumulated reserves, 
which ought never to be taxed as capital, 
has been passed by the Assembly, after hav- 
ing been once defeated, by the personal 
efforts of its author. What makes the dis- 
crimination against the banks in taxing 
their reserves appear the more iniquitous 
is the consideration that, while the insur- 
ance companies of the state are valued at 
$60,000,000, they pay taxes on only $7,000, - 
000, and the Canada banks, which employ 
capital here to the extent over $30,000,000, 
pay no tax at all. 

The general conditions of the market are 
favorable to ease in money; but the prog- 
ress of the Russo-Turkish war, which is 
just in that condition which prevents any 
judgment being formed as to its continu- 
ance, will have a decided influence upon 
the future of prices. 

We invite the special attention of all 
parties interested in the stock of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad to the circular in 
another column setting forth the facts in 
regard to the importance of the coming 
election in June. This corporation once 
stood very high and it paid dividends regu- 
larly. Conservative men invested their 
money in it, without a thought or a doubt 
as to its strength and safety. It has for 
some years past been in the hands of a set 
of men who, for reasons best known to 
themselves, have led the concern into all sorts 
of entanglements and alliances, which have 
wellnight brought it to bankruptcy. If itcan 
once more be placed in the hands of good, 
experienced men, it is thought it may be at 
an early day placed in a far better position. 
All parties interested can easily get all the 
facts in the case from eitber of the parties 
named in the circular before referred to. 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, MAY 12TH, 1877. 
Bid 





. Asked. 

ENEDR ccc ennins-ccaeswwisaenee 1344 «1385 
American Exchange............ — 
Bankers’ and Brokers’ Ass’n.... 80 _ 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.......... _ 120 
Central National 
SI sic caicsise ocleisanelsies 
SPURNS sg tus ads: oe eect cous 
CennenGales «bis scdinids <h6e ei 
OOM SUXCUANPO, < <.6<5icscescccwe 
Fourth National........ ....... = 100 
MN on ope ines Samm aus cies 145 _ 
iratiatin National ....on< sie<a+ a oe 110 120 
German American. ..........0... _ 67 
Oe ER Pere rr Paes _ 85 
Importers’ and Traders.......... — 190 
Leather Manufacturers’......... _— 180 
MM sc. oceania aatcaseaspes — 137 
MN ids nc ou ain as ee pes.o3 6% ~ 90 
Te ee errs 137 1389 
Mechanics’ Banking Association. 68 —_— 
SURI ho os u's snes cee ee ee — 110 
Se Brrr re 116 120 
BESRAOONIOAR 65 666 ci6i5o csccewsees — 128 
NOW TOP. ...6s.< isewsdedeneese 11714g— «120 
PE TENOR 6 a6-0 6 sc wwdiceeeee _ 68 
DEER PAO? sa Ws soswescs cansenicen'e oe 60 

Sh pitndncweacenteneemerasee 105 — 
RE ER cakcheswasessek 000s seam _ 129 
REEL <iaeaqvnsastseccsscsesen 1021¢ — 
DMEM. ccccbescunesseactesssae 96 98 
PE PEND 6 6 5ncccccccceases =. 7 
MUMEOIINONE Bs 5.5.65 5550508050800 130 = 
RUGS Ecwiiekaaeesecannen ese = 145 








FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought and sold in 
amounts to suit investors ; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 

“4 # — Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bon 








LAW AND COLLECTION AGENCY, 


53 NORTH TENTH STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 

. Established in 1870 by JOHN W. FRANCIS. Col- 

ps ood age ~ | made in all the states. Claims for 

Subscription and Advertising a specialty. Refers by 

ourmianoe to THE INDEPENDENT. 


ees CENT. NET. 


and lowa Improved Farm 
orcas ‘arr Bonds Guaranteed. We 
mH assurance, tha 





, a8 & it we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value In over six years’ 
= never lost a do ; never delayed a dayon 


principal. No investor t us ever 
did or oe iil get an acre of land. Bend ‘er par- 

culars and refere’ 
~y J. KING & CO., LAWRENCE, KAN.; or 


HENRY DICKINSON, Man 
{ 3 Broadway, New York. 


‘Cash Surplus... 





New York, April 24th, 1877. 

To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE MICHIGAN 
CenTRAL RariRoapD Company: We beg 
to inform you that the stockholders of the 
Michigan Central Railroad Company will 
meet in June next, for the purpose of elect- 
ing Directors for the ensuing year. The ob- 
ject of this circular is to request that, in 
case you should be unable to be personally 
present at the election, you will execute the 


enclosed proxy and send it to either Gov- 

ernor JOHN J.BAGLEY, Detroit, Mich.; Srp- 

NEY Drio0N, Esq., President of the Union 

Pacific Railroad Company, 23 Nassau 

Street, New York City; or to Messrs. BANGS 

& WELLS, attorneys and counselors, 31 

Pemberton Square, Boston, who will re- 

ceive proxies of the New England stock- 

holders, to be voted for the following Board 
of Directors: 

Srpney Ditton, President Union Pacific 

R. and Director of Chicago and 
N. Western, Chicago, Rock Island, 
and Pacific, and Canada Southern 
Ry. Cos. 

ALBERT KEEP, President Chicago and N. 
Western, and Director of Lake Shore 
and Mich. Southern R. R. Cos. 

W. L. Scort, President Canada Southern 
Ry. Co., Director Chicago, R. Island 
and Pacific, Ch. and N. Western, 
Lake Shore and Mich. Sou., and 
Union Pac. R. R. Cos. 

Ex.Gov. Jno. J. BAGLEy, 
Michigan. 

F. Gorpon Dexter, of Boston, Mass., Di- 
rector Union Pacific R. R. Co. 
FREDERICK BILLINGs, 

Central R. R. Co. 

EtmoreE A. Kent, of A. E. Kent & Co., 
Grain and Provision Merchants of 
New York and Chicago, and Direct- 
or of Fourth National Bank, New 
York City. 

H. E. Ppp formerly General Manager 
of Michigan Central R. R., which 
position he resigned in 1874. 

You will readily perceive the great ad 
vantage to be gained to the stockholders of 
the Michigan Central Railroad Company by 
the election, as Directors, of men of un- 
doubted railroad experience, and who rep- 
resent other large interests which are in 
harmony with and may be identified with 
the prosperity of this Company. The 
great need of the day is to secure the serv- 
ices of such men,-who are not only compe- 
tent, but who will give their personal 
attention to the affairs of your road. 

The object of having the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railroad represented in 
the new Board of Directors is that there 
may be some guaranty against future com- 
petition between the two companies, detri- 
mental to both of them; and having Direct- 
ors from the Chicago, Rock Island, and 
Pacific Railroad, Chicago and Northwest- 
ern Railroad, Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad, and the Union Pacific 
Railroad—an aggregate of over six thou- 
sand miles of road west of Chicago—will 
ae this trunk line between Chicago and 

uffalo a large business which in the past 
has been diverted to other roads. 

The stockholders of the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad Company now have it in their 
power to secure this change in their Board 
of Directors, and, by electing the gentle- 
men whose names are herewith presented, 
to secure such advantages as will, we hope, 
enable the Company to resume the payment 
of regular dividends in the future, and thus 
greatly appreciate the value of their stock. 

Respectfully, 

Banes & WELLS, Attorneys and Counsel- 


of Detroit, 


Director Michigan 





ors, 31 Pemberton Square, Boston, 
Mass. 
Joun C. Wyman, 17 Broad Street, New 
York. 
Rurvus Hatcn, 17 Broad Street, New 
York. 
[Copy.)} 
TREASURY DaPaarEne 
OFFICE OF COMPTROLLER OF TH CURRENCY, ; 
WASHINGTON, ‘Maree 16th, 1877. 


NOTICE.—Notice is hereby given to all persons 
who may have claims against the First National 
Bank of Winchester, lllinois, that the same must be 


Sttare gethor to Starkey R&. Powell, Receiver, with the 
egal proof thereof, within three months from this 
date, or they will be disallowed. 

JOHN JAY KNOX, 


Comptroller of the Currency. 





The Bridge iD has Carried you R CENT Over 
SOLID TEN PE 

| ay old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS Lo. roti 

Cy, known all over New England and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose a baton are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its feid and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGENCY.” There is no 
change in its character or management. If a certain 
Ten per Cent. will TUAR AG address foe Circular 


} oon <p ny BY gt 
? Jeoksouvine. Ilinots. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 


Capital . .... . $ 800,000 00 
1,642,882 59 











Cross Assets, 
Jan. ist, 1877. . $1,642,882 59 
B. 8S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. , 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary: 
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Commercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


THE amount of business doing in dry 
goods is not so engrossing to those engaged 
in it as to occupy all their time, for a good 
many of them have taken to writing letters 
to the public on the subject of the present 
prices of prints. Low as prices now are, 
some of the jobbers contend that they are 
still too high, since the manufacturers of 
print-cloths are able to make a profit of 
full 15 per cent. on the capital employed, 
and that earlier in the season they made at 
least 40 per cent. 

The business of the week has been re- 
stricted and the market unsettled for all 
descriptions of domestic cottons, and the 
unseasonable coldness of the weather has 
prevented an active distribution of spring 
fabrics. The low prices of sheetings and 
shirtings are still favorable to exports, 
which have largely increased to Africa and 
China. The exports for the week were 
4,195 packages from New York, and 231 
packages from Boston, making the entire 
exports since the commencement of the 
year 38,936 packages, being an increase of 
of 6,863, as compared with the exports for 
the same period last year. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are still 
shrinking in rates, and the business in them 
fairly active, though irregular. Prices have 
been reduced in Atlantic A to 84c.; do. H, 

c.; D, 68c.; P, 64c.; V, 6%c.; Augusta A, 


7 36 in., 7c.; 31-in., 64c.; 27-in., 5c. As the 


market is by no means oversupplied with 
any of the standard makes, an advance in 
rates is by no means an improbable event, 
although there is no special reason for ex- 
pecting it just now. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings continue 
dull; the only demand being from the job- 
bers, to meet the actual wants of consumers. 
Prices are weak and revisions are the order 
of the day. 

Print-cloths maintain their strength sur- 
prisingly well, considering the general 
weakness of the market. The nominal 
quotations for 64 extra quality are still 4c. 

Prints have been in rather better de- 
mand; but the sales are mostly of the new 
and more attractive styles. Some of the 
new Styles recently introduced are received 
with great favor and considerable sales 
have been effected; but the market is gen- 
erally dull and prices are far from being 
firm. 

Ginghams ars selling fairly at the present 
low prices; but it is only the more popular 
styles that receive much attention. 

Corset jeans and satteens are selling toa 
moderate extent at steady prices; but there 
is no activity in these goods and prices are 
barely steady. 

Colored cottons are in light demand. 
Stripes and tickings are neglected, but 
there is more doing in brown denims of the 
better qualities. 

Dyed ducks and drills are in fair demand 
and the stock of the more desirable styles 
is light. In some makes orders are given 
ahead of production. 

Cheviots are without special activity; but 
there isa fair demand and the new styles 
of fancies have been disposed of to a con- 
siderable extent at fair prices. 

Worsted dress goods are in less demand 
than they have been, and, except for the 
bunting styles, which are in fashion for 
spring and summer dresses, there is but 
little doing in these fabrics and the season 
for them is nearly over. 

Domestic woolen fabrics are now leading 
the market and the stocks of new produc- 
tions of fall and winter styles are of a char- 
acter to attract attention. In style, qual- 
ity, and finish the new goods which are 
offered by the manufacturers’ agents are 
Well entitled to the favor shown them by 
the clothiers and jobbers. 

Cloths of favorite makes, of low and 
medium grades, have been distributed to a 
fair extent; but prices are low and the 
Selections are mostly of black. The ¢ol/ 
ored cloths are nearly unsalable. 

Fancy cassimeres, though still in good 
demand for all-wool suitings and unions, 
are hardly as active as they have been. 
Prices. continue temptingly low.and there 
is a good demand for heavy weights. 4 

Worsted coatings continue to sell freely 
for the light weights of favorite styles and 





for heavy goods, which are in small supply. 
The orders for future ‘delivery are very 


“Tr other descriptions of domestic woolen 
goods there is no special movement, to re- 
port. The market is quiet and prices are 
without essential change. 

Foreign dry goods are dull and prices 
rule extremely low, even for the more desir- 
able styles of goods adapted to the season. 
The importations at this port for the present 
week show a small gain over those for the 
corresponding week last year; but there is 
no increase in the amount of sales. The 
offerings at auction are still on a very liber- 


al scale; but prices continue to rule very 
low. 


The manufacture of American silk goods 
is steadily assuming very formidable pro- 
portions. The annual report of the Silk 
Association of America, prepared by the 
secretary, Mr. Franklin Allen, gives the 
following figures of this industry in 1876: 


“Tram, 869,182 Ibs., value $2,768,490; 
organzine, 184,567 lbs., value $1, 614, 961; 
spun silk, 140,000 lbs., value $805,000: 
fringe silk, 33, 862 lbs., value $203,172; 
floss silk, 5, 488 lbs., value $35,428; sewing 
silk, 82, 895° Ibs., value $951,460; machine 
twist, 468,916 lbs., value $6,301,059 ; total 
silk threads consumed, 1,284,860 Ibs., value 
$12,679,570—viz., in sewings and twist, 
551,811 lbs., value leet in weaving, 
733,049 lbs., value $5,427,05 

‘* Dress goods, value $1, 350, 535; milli- 
nery and tie silks, value $1,679, 166; women’s 
and men’s scarfs, value $119, 946; "handker- 
chiefs, value $927, 000; foulards, value 
$472,000; ribbons, value $4,526,556; laces, 
value $220,000; coach laces, value $24,500; 
veils and veiling, value $16,518; silk hose, 
value $3,200; braids and bindings, value 
$315,000; military trimmings, value $28,000; 
upholstery, value $526,036; ladies’ dress, 
value $3,705,076; total, $13, 913, 533.” 


RICH DRESS GOODS. 


WE OFFER a FRESH INVOICE of 


Paris Novelties, 


for SPRING and SUMMEK WEAR, 
EXCEEDINGLY CHOICE, 
DIFFERING in TEXTURE and DESIGN 
from ANYTHING HERETOFORE PRESENTED, 
and FORMING, in CONNECTION 
WITH OUR ASSORTMENT of 








| RICH and MEDIUM QUALITIES 


in FOREIGN and DOMESTIC DRESS FABRICS, 
A MOST ATTRACTIVE EXHIBITION, 
at GREATLY REDUCED PRICHS. 


AT Slenarl&C 


BROADWAY, 4th AVE., 9th and 10th STREETS. 


LYONS SILKS, 


OUR OWN IMPORTATION, at 


Extra Bargains. 


FANCY SILKS, from 50@c:- per yard. 
PLAIN SILKS. from 90c- per yard. 
BLACK SILKS, from 7$c- per yard upward. 


AT Steak 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 


Miller & Grant 


HAVE JUST OPENED 
Rich and Elegant Designs in 


Breton Embroidered Trimmings, 


Black Silk Fringes, Dress Trimmings, 
and Seguin Pearl Buttons. 


879 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


EK. A. NEWELL, 


727 BROADWAY, _ 
CORNER WAVERLEY PLACE, 


mantfactures to order, in a superior manner, 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS. 
WHITE DUCK VESTS, 


OUR OWN MAKE. 
Is constantly replenishing bis, stock of 


UNDERSHIRTS AND ‘DRAWERS, 


from T5e..up to the finest Tt Also 
CARTWRIGHT & WARNE A Sp 


Fancy Cotton, Lisle, and Silk waALP HOSE. 
NECK WEAR, i= 
‘of all the Latest Styles, at . 
EXTREMELY Low. PRICES. 














Rodgers & 
Orr Bros., 


183, 185, 187 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Between 19th and 20th Sts. 


p,Pecial Sale of Dress Goats. ane ome. and Suits. 
y ind 


BLACK SILKS. 


500 pieces Gros Grains, om 70c.; poguand from $1.12. 

150 pieces still better and very rich. 8c.; former 
price $1.27. 

75 pieces Satin-face, sublime quality, 90c., $1, $1.25 
worth 7 40c. per y' yard more. + 

Colored Silks at about the cost of importation. 
Een cunlieg of ‘Millinery Trimming Silks only 50c, 


per yar 
DRESS COODS. 


25 cases popular Dress Goods, from l0c. to 25c. per 
ar 
100 pieces Gold ae beg Goods, in ey mate- 
lassé effects, at rmerly 35e. and 65c. 
181 pieces of double-told. Cashmere. = the new 
shades, 5 omiy Sc ; former price 
a. — lack Cashmere, 40 inches wide. all wool, 
former price 85c.—a great reductio 
We Sains open two cases of new effects in fine Dress 
a" is week, just arrived from Paris, at 0c. 


“ Icts.|" 


a IBBONS. 
1,500 pieces of Ribbons, 

Hats, only “0. _ price 75c. 
A. ak at extremely low prices. 


Nos. 7. 9, 12, 16, 20, and 22, 
in all shades, 
UNDERWEAR. 

50 dozen of Ladies’ Chemises, tucked and embrold 
ered. very fine quality, well made, only 52c.; former 
price $1. 

LADIES’ SUITS. 
Ladies’ Suits, well made and stylish, only $3 25. 
50 Poplin Suits, at $4.95; former price $9. 


150 magniticently trimmed Suits,in all the latest 
be styles, uc $8 to $12 ; about the cost of ma- 


SILK SUITS, $26, $38, $42; 


the best Lyons Silks; the best value ever offered in 
this city. ‘act copies of the latest imported styles. 


CLOAKS _ D DOLMANS. 


Cloaks from $5 to 
Doimans trom $1. has to $26. 


A REMARKABLE REDUCTION, 
LACES CHEAP. 
HOSIERY REDUCED. 
BEST AMERICAN CALICOES, 5c. 


Ex- 





feeus and 


of inspection solicited. Goods sent 

of the United States and Can: bg Samples 
; nos Orders Golicited-Blled promptly and care- 
ully. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 


183, 185, 187 8th Ave., between 19th and 20th Streets. 


WALLER 
M°SORLEY 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, 


NEW YORK. 





Extraordinary exhibition of Drees Goods this week. 
The entire stock of a bankruptimporter and jobber 
to be retailed over our counters this week at prices 
far below the cost of production. 


pieces fine French Cashmere at 50c. 


| _ 500 d Te. 
The Cashmeves were selling in wholesale houses for 


. and 

200 pieces beautiful Silk Pongees at 50c. and 75c. 
This line of goods are well worth 9c. and $1 — 

1,000 French and En, lish Matelasse and Basket 
Dress Goods at 25c. These goods were never. less 
than 75c. before. 


BLACK GOODS. 


800 pieces fine black Cashmere at 37c. and 
These goods, 38 inches wide, are well worth cine. 


and 8c. per yard. 
500 pieces best French Cashmere at 75c. and $1. 
= —_ is good value at 25c. per yard more. 
1,000 pieces beautiful black Alpaca at 25c. These 


goods cost to import 45c. 


BLACK SILKS. 


700 pieces Black Gros Grain Silk at $1 and $1.50 
This same silk cost us last season $1.45 and $1.95 per 
yar 

400 pieces very fine Bonnet’s Black Silk at $2. Can- 
not.be bought elsewhere less than 5. 

pieces very tine Colored Dress Silk at $1, $1.25, 
$1.50. These goodsare worth 50c. per yard more. 


WHITE PIQUES. 


1,500 pieees fine tg y Piqués at Lara bes) 206. 


pervert motes re eee et: 
siLK SUITS. 

x of made in the rakes styles, ele- 

| gant te ~ Brg Th ice mai J in 


e in the Princesse st leat 


these vue Silk 
ned Suitsare superior to 


any oluet ‘before 8 ve via 


WALLER & ‘McSORLEY, : 





5 Grand Street, near’ Bowery, N. Y: 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO, 


UNION SQUARE. 
STRAW COODS. 


RENCH ceaee. from $1.50 up. 


MILAN. 50c. u 
LEGH ORNS, 5 * up. 
TUSCANS, $1,25 up. 
PEDALS, 25c 


JAPANESE SHADES, 48e.- up. 
MODENAS, 10c. up. Etc., etc. 


RIBBONS. 


SASH RIBBONS 25c. a yard 7 

No.9GROS GRAIN, 1 $c. 3 No. 12, 15c.3 No. 16, 18c. 
All our other —— of PLAIN and FANCY RIB 
BONS at equally low prices. 


SILKS. 


BONNET and TRIMMING SILKS at prices lower 
than ever seen before in this market. 
SILKS CUT ON THE BIAS. 


French Flowers. 


VE JUST OPENED eyes. CASES 
aguas | aS Anre. 


LACES. 


Pity BLACK SILK FRENCH LACE8S, inall widths, 
_— and GRENADLNE DRESSES, 


du 
USSIAN, and SPANISH LACES, 

in ri Spaces for trimming suits. 
TORCHON LACES from auction, at extremely low 


HA 
INE 


prices. 
A large lot of IMPORTED SILK TIES. 

28c.; worth 65c. 
Colored TASSO and SAXONY aE ERO ERAInS, 
for trimming CAMBRIC and LINE 
We are selling HAMBURG EDGINGS ‘and IN- 
SERTINGS 50 per cent. less than their cost of im- 
portation. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


BRETON TRIMMINGS in all the latest designs at 
ay oe prices. 
endless variety of GIMPS, FRINGES, and 
ee DROP TRIMMINGS, CRIMP, 
FLY, and BRAID FRINGES, for GRENADINES, on 
hand and made to order to match combination of 
— All the different kinds of SHELL and GOD- 
FISH BUTTONS, ete., etc. 


Underwear. 
COLORED SKIRTS. 
SKIRTS at 7&c. ; worth $1.15. 
SKIRTS at 9Nc. 3 worth 1.40. 
SKIRTS at ah; 133 worth $1.75. 
350 Dozen SILK-FINISHED Corset 
$1.25; eh $2. 

SUR of Own, Si. 48; Sevorhse73. e 
38-inch COVERED Sheet ES, 35c. ; worth 75c. 
COUNTRY ORDERS | SOLICITED. SAM- 

PLES AND INFORMATION «= TO STYLES, 
PRICKS, etc., SENT ON APPLICATION. 


PROMPT ATTENTION AND SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED IN ALL CASE 


JOHNSON BROS. & CO., 
34 and 36 East 14th St., 
UNION SQUARE. 





ESTABLISHED 27 YEARS. 


KEYES, 


349 and 351 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
between 27th and 28th Streets. 
GREAT SALE THIS WEEK OF 


SILKS. 


Fine mot, Gros Grain, 24 inches wide, 90 cts. 
cheap at $1. 
Better ‘Guaitiy, $1.05; well worth $1.35. 

Very Excellent ATED $1.62, $1.85. $2, $2.25, $5. 
THE ORLaSE ATED AMERICAN SILK 
$1.35; westh $1.55. 

Special Bargains in Colored Silks. 
One tos of ee Seal Brown Gros Grain Silk, 
ba 15; wort 
ne lot oS , Silk, $1.50; very cheap at $1.85. 


SUMMER SILKS. 


Beautiful sae « —_ veoces, of excellent quality 
60 cts. and 70 cts. ; 25 per cent. more. 


Ri USS GOODS. 
ALL-W ACK CASHM ERE, 
46c. per WO sneer Poctore sold less than @We. 
Better quality, We; b S5e. 
The best $1 Cuhmores in the city. 
Also a small lot of Drap d' Ete, purchased at auc- 
tion, at $1.50; very cheap at $2. 
One lot at $2.25; very great bargain at $3. 
ED CASHMERES, from 3lc. up. 
Se choice selection of figured effects, from lic. 
up to 
A large assortment of Plain Dress Goode, from 8¢ 
up; fully 20 per cent. under regular price 
One case Debeige, in all shades, l6c.; 
gain at 25c. 
Iron-frame Grenadines, from l5c. up; very cheap 


at 25e. 
All-silk-and-wool Grenadine, 45c.; worth 60c. 


SUITS, SACQUES. and DOLMANS. 


a great bar- 


mes quality. finish, and style of our work. 

a Dapertmant is under the charge of the most 
énnbaen Dressmakers, and, if correct measure- 
aes — sent us, We guarantee satisfaction in all 


y information that may be . coctzet will be 


Thread Gloves, Ties. Fichus, White Skirts, 
Skirts, Corsets, Rufflings, Fringes, Hosiery. Ladies’ 
Undergarments, erchief:, Shirts. Linens, Ta- 
ble ngs = mibrics, Lawns, ints, mestics, 
hs, Carpets, Oil-Cloths, Shades, 
Curtains. its. Matting,Crashes, Druggets, etc., etc. 
Goud Ingra: 


at 28 cts. 
Tapest Brussel at $1 per yard. 
Ve a cniatel and Srompe attention given to coun- 





— les sent to any part of the country 
Bas . 
Ae trios THE INDEP 
YES, 349 and and 351 EGHTa AVENUE, 
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Commercial, 


SAVINGS BANKS OF THIS STATE. 





TuHE forthcoming report of the Superin- 
tendent of the Bank Department in regard 
to the savings banks of this state will show 
the following comparison between January 
1st, 1876, and January Ist, 1877: 

Jan. 1st, 1876. Jan. 1st,'1877. 





Due depositors $319,260 202 $31,677,285 
Other liabilities 846,433 975,259 
Surplus at market values. .. 33,689,701 34,176,603 
Number of banks reporting. 154 150 
Open accounts ........-..0+0- 859,738 849,638 
Opened in 1876.........ceee08 204,273 187,677 
CORR, cnivn cece the dsmecsé>enee 188,569 181,399 


Deposited, including int..... 
Deposits withdrawn ......... 
Interest credited............. 


162,592,113 146,532,529 
143,628,957 146,026,362 
16,990,284 16,508,090 

The earnings of the banks for the last 
year were less than during the previous 
year; the amount withdrawn by depositors 
was less; the amount deposited, includ- 
ing interest, was also less; and the number 
of open accounts less by more than a thou- 
sand. The number of savings banks was 
four less than on the ist of January, 1876. 
The amount due to depositors is less, while 
there is an increase of about half a million 
of dollars in the surplus held by the banks. 
The figures show that the system, as a 
whole, made no progress, but rather waned 
in this state during the year 1876. This 
has been due to special causes, that are not 
likely to operate in the future. 

The following figures give some of the 
more important statistics for the year 1876 
in regard to the savings banks of this city, 
as the facts stood January Ist, 1877: 


Caahh om Daas op 0.0006 sscvon odcoccnbedyecsscecen $3,588,694 
POR TOSOUFOVE.< |... J cvoccvcvcctonecedbe eictes 197,627 ,640 
Due Gepositors. .ccocrccccccceccccce ecvocce sees 176,609,149 
aE ee en eee eT 20,474,072 
Deposits during the year.............seeceee8 67,578,426 
AMOUNE WIEMAFAWD. «00.000 .cccccheccccedecHoce 66,442,570 
Wxpenses....-1. f>-..5 wea: 860,737 
Cost of banking houses ..,. 3,674,186 
Number of open accounts.. 436,226 





The largest savings bank of this city, and 
probably of the world, is the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank. Onthe ist of January, 1877, 
its total resources amounted to $33,892,630, 
against liabilities to depositors amounting 
to $29,268,451. The surplus of the bank 
was $4,624,179 and its open accounts were 
59,460. Nextto it is the Bank for Savings 
in this city, holding $27,399,474 of re- 
sources, owing its depositors $23,540,218, 
and having a surplus of $3,859,256 and 
71,613 open accounts on the 1st of January, 
1877. The Seamen’s Saving Bank is next 
in rank, holding $18,608,657 of resources, 
owing its depositors $16,325,034, and hav- 
ing a surplus of $2,283,622.and 35,767 open 
accounts on the Ist of last January, These 
huge institutions are among the oldest 
savings banks of the city and have always 
been managed with prudence and financia] 
skill, which is the great secret of their suc- 
cess. 

Savings banks, organized where needed 
and properly conducted, form the best pos- 
sible gacility for the safe investment of the 
small savings of the working classes. They 
are not designed for capitalists at all and 
should not pay such a rate of interest on 
their deposits as to invite the investments of 
those who are assumed to know how to 
manage their own capital. Itis quiteenough 
for them to do what they were organized to 
do. Anything beyond or different from this 
is a perversion of the system from its legiti- 
mate purpose. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 




















MONDAY EVENING, May 14th, 1876, 
PRINTS, 
AJDION 2.200. 00-.000 614|Mallory....... 
Allens..... -- 64¢|Manchester. 
American.... . 646|Merrimack, D 
AFHGN 2.00225 64¢|OrientaL 
Cocheco, L........ 614| Pacific ..... 
Dunnells .......... 6%) Richmond. 6% 
Freeman.. ....... 584 |Simpson’s Mourn’ ' 614 
Garner &Co...... 534 |Sprague......... be 
Gloucester........ 584) Wamsutta. 
Hamiltou ......... 6% | Washington... ox 
Hartel .......00005 634| 
GINGHAMS. 
Lancaster... 
Namaske 
Renfrew 
14 Southwark 
ROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTENGS. 
Atlantic, A, 44 8 Lawrence, LL...... 644 
% H, 44 8% te Blatt : 
- P, 44 6% = XX... 64 8% 
oe Di #47 = XXX. 9% 
es . LL, 44 6 i‘ 8 ot 
ao, Sa 7 assachusetts : 











Agawam, ........ : BBg......- Mit 
Augusta, fal E 6 
Appicton, wn 4  & ot. 4 
34 a Standard. 8 
Bedford a 8-4 5¢/Medford, 44 7 
Boot, BEce-nc- ee SX! Nashua, ©, 33-in.. 7 
I cele lhe gis ¢. Bq R, 36-in... 74¢ 
“PELs. cae 6 se CE, 40-in... 9 
Ch ae Tigh W,48-in.. 18 
Broadway, 44 6 |Newmarket, A..... 7 
Cabot, A 44 7% S #61..+ 6 
Ww 7 “tee 8 
Crescent Mills, > 834 a “y ate BM 
se : oo 8 e pere eciee 
42 SC Our Te . R..coees TE 
Continental, C......8 He Diviass -. 6% 
Z D 9% xg Missccee 6% 
Dwight, Kegs siee 53% “¢ 7-416 
. Mieseesse 6% “ 8-4 18 
<4 Die sasicnvss 34 In 94 214 
Exeter, A, 44 6% ad 24 
ere 7-8 6% Pequot, A.... Pelle. 83f 
Great a ates 614 edd eee 10 
a p06) 2 Ba iW ........ 4 
ve . 8 Pittsfield, A.. 6 
Harrisburg, A ane . 1% Pocasset 
sve’ 4g | Canoe, 44 847 
“ 5%| Ds Uivlashce 5% 
Hyde Park, Stand, 8 Rly cee 5 
XXX.. 81¢/Salmon eng: E... 7 


Indian Head, roy Sed Stark eA; Livdes a 
34 





4 sin River 


Indian Orchard; Be is” - 64% 
AA, > 8% Tremont, CC,..... 6% 
EE, ..6-. 734) Utica, 4411 
ee i 94 26 
RR. . io 10-4 29 
0s Wachusett, 30-in.. 73g 
36-in.. 83¢ 
8 40-in. 11 
4 n..134¢ 
74¢|Waltham, P ...... gi 
8 ms 20 
8 | ae 10-4 224 
™% 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 
Androscoggin : ngdon, 44 12k 
AA, 11 |Lonsdale, 44 9% 
L 4-4 10 “© Cambric,4—4 14 
Amoskeag, A, 44 9¢|/Masonville, 44 10 
Z, 7-8 64%|Maxwell, 44 121 
Bay Mills, 44 11 $ Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A 44 9IgIN. Y. Mills, 4413 
Ballou & Son, 44 8 New Market,A.4-4 oi 





Nashua, E, 
“7 Pp 42 
“ 


os * 


“ 

















Cabot, 7-8 “y 9-4 24 
4-4 834 vig 10-4 2744 
42-1n....... 1144|Red Bank, 44 71¢ 
csi dPoRn scab te or std fe 7-8 64 
Canoe, 54g Slaterville, 44 8 
Clinton, ccc. re ll 7-8 6 
C, 44 8 (Tuscarora, 44 121g 
Dwight: [Utica Nonpareil : 
Cambric. 4412 4-414 
Linen Finish. .15 4 5-4 16 
Forestdale, 44 91 es 6-4 21 
Fruit of the me wt : “3 8-4 % 
449% vs 9-4 29 
Fearless, 44 8% id 10-4 32 
Green, G, 44 7<¢|Wauregan, No. 1..10% 
Great Falls, Bo. a 7 Wamsutta, 44 7 
sass 7 54 1 
«A... 8 | Williamsville, 4-4 2 
sc AA... 9 ~[WhiteRock, 44 10% 
ae itinsville, 44 9 
Gold Medal, 44 8l¢ és 78 7% 
“3 a 7-8 74|Waltham 6-418 
Hope, 44 “ 8-4 20 
Hilis : « 9-4 2246 
Semper Idem,44 5 “ 10-4 25 
ms 71-8 84 
DENIMS. 
Amoskeag......... 15 |Otis, CC......eeeel1 
Blue Hill....... oo. 844) Pearl River. as el 
Columbia, Heavy. — Warren, — 14 
DE ccessccececheeet © BB ccseces 112% 
Haymaker......... Pa ate soem 11 
JC: Se... © ee BA: RAMEE Ao as, Sicseesace 
| 12K 
STRIPES. 
American.... 9 @10 ‘Otis, BB.....10 @— 
Amoskeag.. ag 4 Massabesic. 2D em 
Dexter, As. (Pi Ss 
B. ..— fered ec 
Hamilton....11 au Uncasville,A. 9 
TICKINGS. 
Amoskeag, y ane -16 |Hamilton, D.......114 
A.. ...15 |Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
5 Bs v8.9 13}¢) Massabesic, As ais 131g 
“ C......1244) B oe Qi¢ 
“ D bed 1053 os 11k 
er RR Methuen, AA paiaen's 144g 
Cordis, AOR... ait 38 te: eh: a be. 7 
ates 1 = Bwift Rie ae 94¢ 
hire Ax te $8.99 91¢| Willow Brook..... 144% 
i MER. A 29 9 “|York, 30-inch..... 118 
Hamilton.......... 1244| ** 32-inch...... 15 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag........- 814|Laconia........6..46 
tl — 9 Lasrencs, Satteen. 9 
Canoe River....... 6s Naumkeag : 
Hyde Park...... MS....... 914 
inalen Orchard. . 8 Peppereli. ....... 104 
Kearsarge........ é 
P. BROWN ee ay, 
Agawam, F....... as COMMIBS: 5.0 s0e'e006 
Amoskef x ers aen Rees cpa 84 
Appleton.......... assachusetta, C...7¢ 
——— ae 5 Pepperell So Lg 
Boot, ATE. 75.56.54 AS AGSSP... BE 


JAMES McCREERY &CO., 


BROADWAY. AND. 


14th. ST., 
Pa duatdorndihna 


Great Bargains | 


in LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 


FANCY COTTON HOSE, MERINO UNDERWEAR, 


and GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS, \4/ 


SOLE ‘AGENTS itr tie UNITED STATES “for the 
WIDOW JOU. be 
Full lines of “ GAN’ TS DE SWEDE,” 2 to6 buttons. 


[YIN KID. GLOVE,, 


[May 17, 1877. 








EHRICHS’, 
Sth Ave. and 24th St. 


We are now offering our entire stock of 


ELEGANT 


SPRINC SUITS, 
SACQUES, AND DOLMANS 


at an immense reduction from former prices. 


ELEGANT SILK COSTUMES, 


mate prenectaly for our spring opening, at greatly re- 


“LIGHT CLOTH DOLMANS, 


pec meen on trimmed, at $2.50, $3.50, $4.00, $5.00, 36.00 
and ELE 


ELEGANT SILK AND CASHMERE 


SACQUES, CAPES, FICHUS, 


at very low prices. 


GREAT BARGAINS 
TRIMMED and UNTRIMMED HATS. 


Our + Aone is the largest and most complete 


in thec 
THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


Fine assortment of as Fd cov Ens FINE 
O8TRICH and FANCY ERS, MILLINERY 
ORNAMEN Ts, LACES, ae nea: 


We are offering this week asa 


SPECIAL BARGAIN 
10,000 yds. of REAL TORCHON LACE, 
warranted very best quality, at 


{3 CENTS PER YARD. 
These goods are fully worth from 25c. to 50c. per yard. 
In addition to the &bove we are constantly offering 


BARCAINS 


IN ALL OF OUR VARIOUS pate 
BLACK AND COLORED DRESS 8 
BLACK GRENADINES, 
SPRING DRESS GOODs, 
WHI Pk. 8. 
GUS PE BEEING GooDs, 
PARASOLS AND sUN UMBRELL 
HOSLERY AND MERINO UNDERWE AR, 
LADIE®s’ and Mises’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 
FANCY GOODS, NOTIONS, etc., etc. 


SOLE IMPORTERS OF 








THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE. 


2 Buttoa, $1.20; 3 Button, $1.35. 


Ladies haying once tried these Gloves invariably 
give them the preference over all others. 


THE TRADE SUPPLIED. 


¢@™ Our Country’ Order Department is the most 
completely organized, and ies sending their 
orders to us will find that they will be treated as well 
as if they were personally at our Establishment. 


EHRICHS’, 


Sth AVENUE AND 24th STREET. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen \Sts., New York, 


PARASOLS-SUN UMBRELLAS. 


5,000 TO SELECT FROM SUITABLE FOR 
MISSES, CHILDREN, AND LADIES. 
FROM 30c. TO $20. ALL DOWN IN PRICES. 





MILLINERY GOODS—FEATHERS, FLOWERS, 
RIBBONS, LACES. 


OUR 50 DEPARTMENTS caaED Gy GOODS 
AT LOWER PRICES THA HA BEEN 
OFFERED FOR TWELVE YRARS PAST 


Dolmans and Suits. 
100 oo. LIGHT CLOTH reread $1.35 


$1.50 
150 BLACK MATELASSE DOLMANS, $3.75, $ 
te D’BTE SACQUES and DOLMANS, $4. is, $4.50, 


500 LADI LS’ STUFF SUITS, $3.35, $4.25, 4.50 up. 
VARIETY OF SILK SUITS, $16 up. 
BUNTING SUITS IN THE LATEST STYLES. 


PERCALE, FOULARD, and LINEN SUITS, $2.50, $3, 
$3.50 up. 


DEPARTMEN ; WILL REPAY EXAMINA- 
CATALOGUE and PRICE-LIST SENT 4 
NaF FREE ON APPLICA TION. ORDERS 
MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309,311, 311% GRAND S8ST.; 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 6S, and 70 ALLEN 8T. 


R. H. MACY &CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 
RECEIVED BY BEVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER, 
ORDERS BY MAin RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE, N. Y. 
KEEP’s CUSTOM SHIRTS Made to Measure 


The very best, 6 for $9, delivered free everywhere. 
e AF 











4 
I 

j Sampler ree 

| Merchants supplied < 2 ee ae * st. 
KEEP MANUFA’ TRING CO epenplication. St.N.Y 


_Unitep STATES Corset Co. 
Of New York, 
STANDARD CORSET of AMERICA 
for Grace and Beauty of Form; and Perfect 
Elasticity and Comfort to the wearer. If your 
* @enler does not keep them, send us with waist 
, 50 cents for a Charm.5 cents for 
Beauty +15 centstor AA—4) for Fifth 
Fe aatig 60 cents for Children’s 











Waist will send th 
15 feo Pee ela Nok York. 








SEND FOR SAMPLES. 


A REVOLUTION IN TRADE. 


Thousands in every section of the country who 
cannot visit New, York in person oe and 
they want to know where and how to get t 


DOYLE & ADOLPHI, 


267 AND 269 CRAND STREET, 
NEW YORK, 
now Offer to send free to all bon fide purchasers, in 
any —- of the country, samples of any dress 
goods wanted. 
Those desire a cheap, handsome dress, of good 


material 
{-2 CTS. PER YARD 
should a to us for samples. 
hose who want a great bargain in a dress for 


20 CTS. PER YARD, 

of much better material (which formerly sold at 
35 Ama per yard), should send at once to us for 

these who wapta splendid traveling dress of fine 
prong a or pure Silk and Wool Gray and Brown Pon- 
gee, for 

31 CTS. PER YARD, 

best styles, formerly selling at 45 cents per yard, 
should send at once to us for samples. 

Those who contemplate a visit to the seashore, to 
Saratoga, or to Newport, and who want an elegant 
dress, a fashionable outat, suitable to wear on such 
a journey, at 
40 cts., well worth 55 cts. per yd., 

should send to us immediately for samples. 

Those who want a superb Biack Suk Gress. at 


$1.00, $1.25, to $3.00 per yard, 
2 per cent. less than former prices, should send by 
first mail to us for samples. 

Those who want any kind of dress materials, in 
cotton, silk, or wool, at from 


20 TO 25 PER CENT. LESS 
than former city prices,or than the usual prices now 
prevailing at country stores, should send at onceto 
us for samples. 

ose who send orders for samples should state 
particularly about what price they are willing to pay, 
provided the goods are satisfactory. 

Don’t ask for 40 cent goods when youare willing 
to pay only 

State als ol colors you fancy, ete. 

We will send samples at once on receipt of orders. 
But it costs money for postage and for samples, and 
wedo not wish tosupply “shoppers” or ‘‘curiosity 
hunters” with samples, “to see the fashions”; but 
only to those who have actual wants and “ mean 
business,” if our goods and prices are satisfactory. 

We mean to deal promptly, honestly, and fairly 
with all parties who send either for — or sam- 
ples. If preferred, all goods will be se 
with the privilege ‘of examination and rejection, if 
they do not suit. 

We ask atrialof saueees from every reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT. Add 


DOYLE ‘& ADOLPHI, 
267, 269 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 


1877. 1840, 


JONES. 


EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS ARE 
OFFERED IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF 
THIS EXTENSIVE AND POPULAR ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 





Dress G Goods, b Millinery, 


Suits, Sacques, Pa .. ~ Parasols, 
Dolmans, Z Z 4, Fancy Goods, 
Shawls, Z 2 Hosiery, 
2" s. 
Silks. ces. 


"JONES. 


OF 

EIGHTH AVENUE. EIGHTH AVENUE. i 
AND 

NINETEENTH 8ST. | NINETEENTH ST. 


, JONES .” 


Shoes, z” 
Ribbons, "hy, g 
Gloves, z. 2” _Carpets, 
Upholstery, Z .* Plated Ware, 
ys House-furnishing Goods 


2” 
oO 











| 








i 








| 


s Cloths, 
Z Underwear, 


Furniture. 


SUITS. 


Poplin Suits, $4. 3, rn 5 om $10. 
Foulard Cambric Suiits, = $2.50 upward. 
Linen Suits, from $2 upwar 
Calico Wrappers, fast se ‘bbe. 
pega raps, Sacques, Fichus, etc., closing out 
ercent. under the usu) prices. "Boys’ Suits, 
#2, B25. $3, $3.50, $4 and upward. 


CARPETS. 


Tapestry, from 90c. upward. 

Velvets, from $1.75 upward. 

Boay ae. from $1.50 upward. 
Three-ply, from $1 upward. 

Ingrain, from 30c. upward. 

Extra Superfine Ingrain, from 75c. upward. 








Lace Curtains, from $1.50 per poeeasees. 
French Lace Curtains, from $9 per pair upward. 
Nothingham Laces, from 12c. per yard upward. 
Paper Hangings, 6c. per piece. 








UPHOLSTERY. FURNITURE, ETC., 


at prices under any house in the city. 
Finest assortment of 


HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODS, 
CLOCKS, ETC., 


at 25 per cent. less than elsewhere offered. 





Orders by mail will receive prompt attention- 
Catalogues sent free, when desired. 


JONES. 8TH AVE., COR. 19TH ST. JONES. 








fam. (MAGIC PLAITER ° 


WAVE YOU SEEN THE B: "MACHINE FOR MAKING 


ORESS TRIMMINGS 











PERFECTION. SIMPLICITY, ECONOMY 
COST OF MACHINE SAVED ON ONE DRESS. 
Cr\MLUSTRATED CIRCULARS NEFIELD 
al MILTON BRADLEY& CO, SPRINGFIELD, 





S RUAN & BOX PLATS 5] 








~_ an OU !le 
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FOR MEN AND BOYS. § 


Men?s Suits from.................+. $8 to $40. 
Boy’s Suits from...............+.++ $3 to $20. 
Every Taste and every Purse can be suited 
from our Large and Fashionable Stock. 
All Garments equal to best Custom Work. 


WADE & CUMMING, 
Nos. 261 and 263 EIGHTH AVENUE, 


Cor. 23d Street, 


Grand Opera House. 








GRAND OPENING 
Ladies’ Costumes, Cloaks, ete, 


SILKS, AND DRESS 600DS, 


UNDERWEAR, HOSIERY, LACES, TRIM- 

MINGS, FRINGES, GLOVES, FANCY 
GOODS, NOTIONS, HOUSEKEEP- 
ERS’ LINEN, CURTAINS, 
at extremely iow 


prices. 










DESCRIPTIVE 


CATALOGUE 
and PRICE LIST. 


Sent free, on application, to parties residing 


out of Tewn. 


tay ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTEND D TO. 


Sixth Avenue, Cor. 20th St., N. Y. 





Important to Ladies, Gentlemen, 
and Families. 


ECONOMY IN BOOTS AND SHOES 


AT BROOKS’. 


Ladies’ Fine Button Boots, $3, $3.50, $4. and $5. 
Misses’ and Children’s Button Boots, $2 and $2.50. 
Boys’ Fine Calf Button and Congress. Boots cheap. 
Gentlemen’s Fine Boots, Shoes, and Gaiters, $5 and 


upward. 

he finest and best work in ee * tia at lower prices 
than any Other house in the tra 
“IT EMPLOY ONLY THE BEST SKILLED WORK- 


MEASURED WORK A SPECIALTY. 

A Handsome and Easy Fit Guaranteed. 
BROUK S’ Patent Cork Sole Boots and 
Shoes. 

RECOMMENDED BY ALL PHYSICIANS. 
1196 BROADWAY, corner 29th Street. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO., 


IMPORTERS, 
invite the attention of buyers to their latest 


NOVELTIES 


Rich French Flow m4 Fancy and Ostrich 
ooey"a and Feather Trimmings, Bri- 
BO: ointments and Veils, lo- 
sarnitures for Ball and 
; Evening Costumes, 
** Arranged to Order.” 
JARDINIERES., VASES, and BASKETS filled a 
beautiful Tropical Leaf Piants and Bouquets, * 
speciality.” To the Trade and Institutions Sdiscount 
Goods sent C. O. D., with privilege of examining. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 


28 E. 14th St., 4 doors west of University Place 
I. LOEWENSTEIN, Prop, 





Rue de Clery, Paris. 





BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & (0. 


MAN JFACEURERS OF 


SEWING SILK. MACHINE TWIST 


PATENT QUILL TWIST, 7. 
EMBROIDERY & FILLING SILI s 


469 BROADWAY, MARKET ST, 
NEW YORK. PHILAD ELPHIA. 





Bargains in 


CARPETS. 
W. & J. SLOANE 


are offering a large Special Line of 


Best Body Brussels 
IN CHOICE DESIRABLE STYLES, 


at a Reduction of Twenty per Cent. 
from Last Season's Prices. 


Also a Splendid Assortment of 


AXMINSTER 
AUBUSSON 


MEDALLION = CARPETS, 


AT ONE-HALF THEIR VALUE. 
English and Scotch Axminsters, 
French and American Moquettes, 


in all the novel and popular styles, at unusually low 
prices. 





They have just received a superb collection of 


REAL PERSIAN 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


of their own direct importation. 





These goods consist of rare novelties and are re- 
markable for their fineness of texture, beauty of 
design and richness of res re A 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 





McCallum, 
Crease & 
Sloan, |= 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 AND 1014 
CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





H. P. WILLIAMS & C0., 


Dealerein Bed Comfortabies, Blankets, Quilts, Cover- 
ts, Ticking, Mattresses, Feathers, Sprin, Beds, Bed- 
ding Supplies, [ron Bedsteads, Store and Piano Stools, 
bie Linen, a Toweling, Window —. Oil. 

‘0 da CHINA MATTINGS, e 


cloths, COCOA 
Canal St., opposite Earle’ 8 © Hotel. 
s in Canton Matti 


pe. aaa ved from the late large auction sales, afull 

assortment of White and RedCheck ; aisea beautiful 

assortment of Fancy pater, making one of the 
largest and — com a, agsortinents Rs gre cit; 

4-4 White, 19 cents; 25 cen wel — % 

cents gad eke R... &. ons a apt adv 

H. Meta & Cu., 250 Canal St., ‘New “Fork. 

« Bair Mattress, 40cts., rie, , through 

“and poke alike. Warrante ard Hair Mat- 

tresses cts. pet Ib. Drawings fair pauengeece. 60 
cts. per lb P. WILLIAMS & CO., 250 Canul St. 











399 Sixth ion of » near 34th Street, New York, 
The oo . on of ose is cailed to my iarge 


stock Cr 
= ody a $1.60 to $2 Se yard. 
CA PE 3—'lapestry Brussels. $lto 1.30 ae yard. 
3  dabeede Uabeaie $1.20 = A 40 per ya 
‘S—Ail-wool Ingrains, 75c. to $1 per rare. 
PET Coton and Wooi Seoniee 40c. to 60c. 


malvrtNas—Checked, White, and Fancy, 25c. to 50c. 
OIwcLOTHS—all widths, from 40c. to $1 per yard. 


Orders by mail solici aes 
EPHEN A. SPENCER. 


ie) 
ack 
elshs 























EASTLAKE STYLES. 


NEW AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 
Carpets, Lace Curtains, Cretonnes, Linoleum, Shades, Lambrequins, Matting, Oil Cloth. 


Also a large ae of MATS and RUGS at 


J. G. LATTIMER’S, 201 and 203 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn. 


FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE. 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


English Brussels, Three-Ply and Ingrain, also tae Uarvets, Wolves Engs: 
re Ollothsyetem x ea) ae. the 01d P 
112 FULTON 


Carpets carefull uly, backed and sent to aay|pe* 


pa? taf the United ot gate re of nares 


CROSSLEY’S 


CARPETS. 


| Elegant New Styles and Late Color- 


ings, Eastlake Styles, etc., 
AT RETAIL. 


Examine Prices. 


ENGLISH VELVETS, $1.85. 

BODY BRUSSELS, $1.50. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 90 cents. 
THREE-PLY INGRAIN, $1. 
LOWELL EX. SUPER.., 80 cents. 
GOOD INGRAIN, 40 cents. 
OIL-CLOTHS, GREAT VARIETY. 
CANTON MATTINGS, from 20 cents. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AND BEST SELECTED 
STOCKS IN AMERICA TO CHOOSE FROM. 
PRICES LOWEST IN THE CITY FOR STANDARD 
GOoDs. 


AGENTS FOR THE ENGLISH LINOLEUM. 


J.& J, W.CROSSLEY, 


Nos. 320 AND 322 BROADWAY, 


CORNER PEARL STREET. 
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Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with Tom INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tur INDE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 


premiums, postage paid. 

Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist .....cccsssecscosses $130 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 300 
Atlantic Monthly...............6. 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 


Frank Leslie’s Iustrated Weekly. 3 60 4 00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book (with chromo 


“The Mother’s Joy’’)........ 270 800 
Harper’s Magazine............... 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly. .............00. 360 400 
Harper’s Bazar....... $0.9 md © Genie 360 40 
Home Jourmal.............sse00 260 300 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel 

engraving ‘‘The Rustic 

EE Bi eaed tebhaes 0hsd0e00 110 1 30 
Ladies’ Journal...........6..000. 3 60 4 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 8 00 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............ 2 - 3 00 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 360 400 
Sunday Magazine... ............. 230 2% 
The Galaxy.............. mada -- 360 400 
The Nation (new subs.)..........475 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 16 
The Hlustrated Christian Weesly. 225 250 
The Christian........0/.... cocsess SR 10 


Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 


Turf, Field, and Farm,.... emer 450 500 
Forest. and Stream.......... sesee 350. «©6400 
Eclectic Magazine............468. 450 600 
Waverley Magazine............. -450 500 


Whitney’s Musical Guest...2s..... 80 - 110 
“Wide Awake,” an Tlustrated 
Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy 7-yst..... 260. 3-00 
ta@ POSTMASTERS and others desir. 
ing’ to act as agents can receive further 





information by applying to us. 
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PREMIUMS. 


We offer any one of the following PREML 
UMS, all postage paid, to subscribers who send 
$83 for 1 year’s subscription in advance (either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 

tion of Charles Dickens’s Works 

bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 

& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “Gospel Hymns 

and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

“Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 

Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 

lamation.” Fine Large Steel En- 

graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 

*‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 

“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” Fine 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 

Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 

Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City. 


Che Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually'an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 
masters are obliged to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 














52 Hanivers, in aivanes (postage : WOGGP ccccece 33.00 
26 1.50 
13 ¢ xy bs 0.75 
52 . after 3 months, 3.50 
52 = after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 


PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order is 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until payment of all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 


SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested ‘to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or without 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
of the FIRST subscription. RECEIPTS for mcney 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is made 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will bé sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No, 183 Fleet stree 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, o1 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column. ) 


e time 
imes — month). We. 4times (one month) ..85e. 
4 three .65e. 


it 
B mon 13 CO thee months).80¢ 
% iE Rh w {ise 
52 “* (twelve “ ¢ ).500./52 twelve “ 65e 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
CEIBO. . S00. se cerca pene doueiules ck MAAS aft 
times (one month)..... eee 


(three mon hs)... 


“ 
“ 
. 





1 
4 
13 
% 
@ ° 


(twelve .“* 
PUBLISHER’S NOTICES...,.ONE DOLLAR PER AGATE 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES....1wO DOLLARS PER AGATE 
LINE. 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...,........ Firty CENTS A LINE 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 


Payments for advertising must be made In advan 
Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 





P.O, Box 2787, Néw Vork City. 
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Weekly Blurket Review. 


{For week ending Friday, May lith, 1877.) 








REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “ THE INDEPENDENT.” 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE.—Brazil Coffee.—Dealers, being 
fairly supplied by recent purchases and finding 
a diminished distributing demand, seem less 
disposed to meet the views of holders, and the 
market has become very quiet. The tele- 
graphic advices from Rio, though still coming 
to hand strong, are not so exciting as was ex- 
pected, and, with a feeling rather of disappoint- 
ment, the market closes tame. Mild Coffees 
continue in request at full prices, business be- 
ing still restricted by the small supply. Java 
is in good jobbing demand. The statistical 
position is strong aud the advanced prices are 
well sustained, with still a rising tendency. 
We quote: 











Kio, Good, Ordinary to Choice..... --19 @231 
Santos,Ord.to Choice......... -.22 @23 
PINE. a. Nira scr eNO rns sactns cased 26 @29 
MROODRS AS. Gtk occevde edden otvedscene 29 
PEND so scoscaswacaccessaneece 214, @231¢ 
De Se ee ee ssvbbsteesctaee 2214 (@231¢ 


TEA.—The frequent recurrence of sales by 
auction greatly interferes with the jobbing and 
line trades, and also has av unsettling effect 
upon market values. Green.—The market 
holds its own, but trade moves along in a very 
listless manner, buyers refusing to anticipate 
imperative requirements. Japan.—The market 
is without new feature, the demand, what 
there is of it, running mostly upon grades 
worth 25 @27 cents. Black has been negiected, 
and to realize readily slight concessions to buy- 
ers would be necessary, though holders gen- 


erally insist on previous prices. We quote: 

Bys0n.. .¥24.%e0 Sin GABBER Ree ooeee DD @ 50 
ON ee eee ---23 @ 70 
English Breakfast....... peectoaeors 3B @ 
Uncolored Japan.............00 ---30 @ 65 
OdhoRE. «0.0 eee ee 


SUGARS.—Raw Sugar.—There is a good de- 
mand from Refiners, who are distributing their 

roduct freely, but the strong views of holders 
check business to some extent and the trans- 
actions have not been large. Refined.—Prices 
yielded a little early in tne week, but yester- 
day there was a much more active inquiry and 
the decline was fully recovered. The market 
closes very strong at our figures, with rather an 
upward tendency, in sympathy wita the hard- 








ening feeling in the raw article. We quote: 
Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... 984@108¢ 
PRE SEE onic cnicccacececdees 12 @13s 
Crushed... cisesese vcicicbiee 1LK@— 
POWANOE......85teecnss0dsess 124%@—- 
IN is a enn ttm <n pn one 124 (@124¢ 
Waite.—Standard A—Grocers’......12 @— 
RE 4 1y@l11K 
ria O24 tk aaa, .-1144(@11% 
YELLOW.—Extra C.... 2.0... ccc cece 103g (@ 105% 


Uther grades, including C... 944@10% 


MOLASSES.—West India descriptions re- 
main very scarce and are wanted, with prices 
still advancing, 50 test having sold to arrive at 
52 cents and Grocery grades are 2@4 cents @ 


gallon higher. New Orleans is less active than 
before, but stocks are held firmly, in view of 
the advancing value of foreign Molasses. We 
quote: 


Cuba, refining grades (50 test)...... 52 @— 
Cuba, Zrocery £radeS....ccccccccccce pomiaal, 
RID ARID AMOW D5 005 ccnnorecgsns ond « 43 @58 
New Orleans, good to prime......... 48 @52 
New Orleans, choice...... see ealis -55 (@d8 
New Orleans, fancy.......... sceess UO (00 


FISH.—New Mackerel are arriving slowly. 
For old Fish the demand continues for prime 
grades of No. 1 and No. 2 Massachusetts Shore; 
but there isa scarcity, the supply being com- 


poseg almost wholly of inferior qualities. The 
receipts of George’s Dry Cod are smail, but 





sufficient for all present demands. ‘The stock 
of old is fast being reduced. in Box Herring 
the market at present is dull. We quote; 
George’s Cod, @ qtl........... 47 @5 50 
fo <r 387 @ 4 5u 
Picklea, Scale, # bbl........ - 450 @5 00 
Pickied Cod, ® bol.......... -5530 @6 00 
Mackerel : 

BG, ee cinaccctesesesssbe 19 00 @21 00 
IO. B BROPE. osc cacwccceccvccss 8 50 @lv 00 
No. 1 Bay....... decseecceeceeel6 UW WIT 00 
Nos D Baxi. oss. cecvecisesects 10 v0 @13 UW 
No.8 Large, Me viewcs ccs. ree ¥ 00 @l0 00 
No. 3 Medium,..........se00 - 300 @9ou 
Salmon, Pickled, #@ bbl., New.17 00 @20 UW 
Herring, Scale, # box....... -— 1 @ 7 
Herring, No, 1, # box.........— 18 @— 15 


SALT.—In the absence of any important de- 
mand for Liverpool Fine, importers resort to 
the forcing policy, and prices are, therefore, 


nominal. There haye been no receiptsof Fine 
singe our last, but stocks are large and fully 
equal to all probable requirements for some 







time to come. We quote: 

Turk’s Island, @ bushbel...... -— 23 @— 80 
Liverpool, Ashton’s........... —— @250 
Liverpool, other brands.......110 @1W 


‘Table Balt, in jars, @ doz..... 
In small bags, 40 in @ pbi..... — 6@ 7 
In small pockets, 100inabbl.— 3 @ 38 


neta 
GENERAL MARKET, 


ASHES are still dull and nominally quoted 5 
cents for Pot and 7 for Pearl, 

BROOM CORN.—The market is dull at 7@8 
cents for Short Green Brush, 6@7. for Green 
Hurl, 5@6 for Medium Green, and 344@4) for 
Red and Red-Tipped. 


FLOUB.AND. MEAL.—The market for State 





and Western Flour has been dull and irregular, 


and, although no radical change in prices has 
occurred, yet the tendency has been steady in 
favorof the buyer and occasional transactions 
have taken place at prices 15@25 cents below 
last quotations. City Mill Flour“has been 
= generally sold ahead of production. 

outbern Flour bas been dull and prices have 
steadily favored the buyer, although no radical 
changes have taken place. Choice extras and 
family brands have been held firmer than other 
kinds; but even these have had to be soldat some 
concession from previously quoted prices, al- 
though at the close the market was a trifle 
steadier. Rye Flour has been dull and a fur- 
ther decline has taken place, and the. market 
still tended downward at the close yesterday. 
Corn Meal has been less active; but holders 
have relaxed none of their firmness and the 
transactions have been at full prices. We 


quote: 
Unsound Flour..........ssecceees 6 50@ 8 50 
BORED OMDONE. ccscnessntkawes seceee ¢ 0@ 8 00 
State No. 2......... sa nwanine weeeees 6 00@ 7 00 
MED MREED ncn comscaceeteecuescos 7 75@ 8 50 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber...... 9 50@11 00 
sia - we White...... 10 00@1i 00 
Minnesota Common to Fancy..... 8 50@10 75 
is New Process........... 10 00@12 75 
Southern Flour..... bobedesaice cece 'T FOQIS OO 
Rye Flour........ b> ebore ous Sddieb vd 6 00@ 6 50 
SOON Kcicncnsawceabess coeee 3 20@ 4 %5 


GRAIN.—The market for cereals has been 
very irregular and generally lower, with only a 
limited demand for nearly all kinds and 4 pret- 
ty general decline in prices. Wheat.—The 
market has been emphatically dull, and, al- 
though prices have been called nominally un- 


changed from day to day, yet it has been appa- 
rent to all that it would be impossible to sell 
any considerable quantity save at a material 
concession. Corn.—The great speculation in 
this staple article bas very materially abated 
and prices have fluctuated to the extent of 3@ 
4 cents per bushel. Still the business has not 
been small, save by comparison with the im- 
mense transactions along back, when the spec- 
ulative excitement was at its hight. Rye has 
been dull and wholly nominal, in the absence 
of business. Prices are lower for all kinds. 
Barley.—The little Barley now offering finds 
quite ready sale at steady prices. Oats.—The 
market for Oats has been unsettled, and, under 
an apparently determined effort to bear the 
market down, prices fell on Thursday 3@4 
cents per bushel; but recovered somewhat on 
Friday, when there was more activity and a 
better feeling obtained. Beans have been in 
= demand for consumption and the West 
ndia trade and prices have further improved. 
We quote: 





WHEAT: 
White State.......... cccccccee 315 @.2.80 
WERE UII vss oecccnsesesise 215 @23 
No. 1 Milwaukee nominal 
No. 2 Milwaukee.... 19 @-—— 
No. 1 Chicago nominal 
No. 2 (eer 188 @1.90 
Amber Michigan.............. 215 @224 
Bg; MAb shes 4s ech sdewecas - 11 @1W 
Rye, Western........ pouenswen 95 @1 00 
Barley......... Ce webidccvcccce - 5 @105 
Corn: 
Southern White.............06 70 @ 71 
Southern Yellow....... pant . ¢ 71 
WORUREID WHO scccgcccvccctecs WL 
Western Yellow............... 7 @ — 
Oats: 
White....... stews ocasssbissees! CO @-) 72 
MMS Sysicckaesccuaepaesies - Ss @ WW 
oe ce! OT secseere 45 @ — 
EANS: 
Marrow, New....... eevvceeses 350 @3 70 
PROD, NOW cascasassnepsces 215 @3 00 
White Kidney, New..........- 27 @32 
Red Kidney, New............. 27 @3 0 
er ae 27 @300 


CATTLE MARKET.—The receipts of Beef 
Cattle this week have been large, and prices 
have ranged low, closing at about one-quarter 
of a cent below the rates current at the date of 
our last. The demand has been fair and we 
notice for the week some 2,800 head taken for 
the English market. The range was 934@1134 
cents for common to prime Steers, to dress 56 
@37 tbs. to the gross ewt. Milch Cows were 
quiet at $50@870, Calf included. Calves have 
been in fair request; but the receipts have 
been liberal, which has had the eifect of forc- 
ing prices downward about ore cent # tb. 
The sales were at 444@5%{ cents for poor to 
fair. The market for Sheep and Lambs has 
been strengthened by the moderate offerings, 
and holders have been able to realize an ad- 
vance of one-eighth of a cent # tb. Good un- 
shorn State Sheep sold at $2.70 @ 100 Ibs., fair 
to prime clipped do. $5.45@$6.56, and Lambs 
91g@11 cents. Live Hogs were weak at 534@ 
5% cents. The receipts for the weex were 
12,770 Beef Cattle, 56 Cows, 5,710 Calves, 
17,015 Sheep, and 31,120 Hogs, 


HAY.—The demand has been light during 
the past few days; but prices are well main- 
tained, the receipts being lighter than for the 
same time in many years. We quote North 
River Shipping 70@75 cents, Retail qualities 
75@$1, Clover 65@i5 cents, and Salt 60 cents, 
Straw is active and higher, with light arrivals. 
Quoted 80@85 cents for Long Rye, 60@65 cents 
tor Short do., and 65 cents for Oat, casn. 


PROVISIONS.—The markets for the Hog 
products have been dull and heavy for the 
most part, and in many instances a decline has 
taken place, ‘which in some cases induced a 
more active movement. Pork has been in 
moderate request, but prices have considerably 
declined and a rather better demand thereby 
induced. Business has been rather light, par- 
ticularly in lots for immediate delivery, for 
which there has been almost no demand. 
Bacon has been exceeding heavy and prices 
have favored the buyer. Nearly all kinds have 
been either sold or offered at decidedly lower 
prices. Cut Meats have been sought after to 
only a limited extent; but prices have under- 
gone no radical change, though closing lower, 
while the transactions have been light.’ Tard 
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pune} 





has ruled heavy and prices are decidedly lower. 
A more active inquiry succeeded the. reduction 
in prices, however, and a fair aggregate busi- 
ness is the result. Beef has been inactive and 


prices may be written nominal. We quote: 


BEEF: 
Plain Mess, bbl...............138 00 @14 00 
Extra Mes8.......seeseeeeeee+14 00 @14 50 
Prime Meas, tierce............21 00 00 
» bb eseccesess15 00 @I15 50 
tee Extra India Mess, tierce..25 00 @26 00 

RE: 
Mess, Western.........+.+.-.-15 00 @I15 50 











Prime, Western........... «22012 00 @12 50 
MMR MNODB 00. occcecccsssat es 15 00 @15 50 
mone 9100s. 975 @9 85 
est. Steam, tcs., pr. 8. 
City ne. 9 50 @10 00 
MOUNOAs cc aace Jo <p'x opoecodep Oi 4 @10 50 
8: 
j A ae Oe. 
sli) 2: CSREES CREE ERE rb ee (Cleye 
SHOULDERS: 
PIEKI6l ie 6 50.0:500 64@ 6% 
Dry Salted. 6 @ 6% 
Bacon, Dry Salted 74 @ 8% 
RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The market 
is quiet. We quote: 
Domestic RaGs: 
ae a hy ai niconeeie - 6 
Country Mixed (free of woolens)...... 3 $ 
CUA UNE coco eos csc cens cet Toagee PB 1 
PaPER STOCK: 
Imperfections...........sesccosseses S1G@ 38% 
No. 1 White Shavings............... 544@ 54% 
Book Stock (solid)........... aicmuieles 34 
Common Papers....:........ ssethad 1 Qe 


WOOL.—Durivg the past few days the de- 
mand has been quite active, chiefly for the lower 
or coarser grades, and prices are somewhat 


steadier. e quote: 

American EX. ss cows ooeee 48 5 
= 2 CE Re —36 ets 
ni ber OFF ceesecsces—3o @—44 

A, Combing....... Sg OR a -—47 5: 

No.1 Pulled........, Fo cgccceses—18 24 





Valparaiso, Unwashed. . —19 2 
WEEE OIE. Ss 55sec cases —23 27 
qx" QOBTHC on- cope se Si cosas —l7 @—19 
. A., Cord’a, Washed..........—2 —30 
KE. 1. WAG been hd. ocd age o dey -o 15 —32 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. S17 18 
Smyrna, Washed............... O17 @—30 


Cal. Pg Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 27 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium.. 23 26 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse.... 14 18 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 18 17 





PRODUCE MARKET. 





BUTTER.—The demand for State New But- 
ter has been good and all the lots of good qual- 
ity arriving have been easily giaced. Prices 
have advanced. Western New has arrived more 
freely, nearly all of it factory packed. The 


average of the lots is low. We quote: 

NEw BUTTER: 

State, half-firkin tubs............... 19 @24 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to prime..... 18 @23 
Rabe CPRNG. 8. 5. <Gseceeces< REREN. 21 @24 
Western, Creamery... ...<.scececccsee 21 @27 
Western, Dairy, tubs.............++..15 @20 


Western, Factory, tubs..............11 @I9 


CHEESE.—Notwithstanding the doubling of 
the receipts, stock has sold off freely on ar- 
rival, and quotations have slightly improved. 
The Farm Dairy Cheese arriving meet a fair 
sale to the home trade, and there is also a good 
inquiry for Western Factory at quotations, a 
few lots of whichare arriving. The Liverpool 
quotation is 75s. Freights, by steam to Liver- 
pool, about 55s. Gold, 10734. Wequote: 


NEw CHEESE: 


State, Factory, fancy ............... 1b @— 
State, Factory, fair to prime........1234@143¢ 
State, Factory, poor to fair.......... 5 @10 
State, Farm Dairy, poor to prime....114@l44 
Western Factory, good to fine....... 13is@l4tg 
Western Factory, fairto good....... 11Ly@l3 


EGGS.—We have generally had a dull and 
heavy market, with 12!¢c. the best selling price 
for best marks of Western; but during the 
past day or two receipts have run lighter, and 
this morning buyers are more numerous, as 
usual on Fridays. At the Close receivers will 
not sell their favorite Western brands below 
13c. Buyers are paying that price with reluct- 
ance and supply only their actual necessities. 
We quote: 


Jersey, single barrels............... 14 @15 
Stdté'and Petines. 2s S.J ss 13 @l4 
Western and Canadian.............. Ry@bBbk 


FRUITS.—AppPLEs.—Choice Apples are scarce 
and ic demand at higher prices. Rus<et sell 
at $3.75 for prime. Inferior stock dul! and 
low. We quote: 


APPLES: 

Western N. Y., selected winter.... 2 00@ 3 7% 
Western N. Y., mixed Jots........ 1 75@ 2 25 
Mixed lots, poor to fair........... W@ 1 75 


DRIED FRUITS.—Sliced Apples have con- 
tinued in good demand at firmer prices. 
Quarters are held firmly but rule quiet. Choce 
Peaches are pominal, being in very small sup- 
ply. Low grades very dull. Biackberries 
have had little more activity. Other berries 
and small fruitssteady. We quote: 


Apples, State, 1876....06-..ssereeee 5 @6 
Apples, Western, 1876, prime........5 @5% 
Apples, Southern, 1876, sliced, choice 44,@ 5 
Apples, Southern, 1876, fair to good. 4 @ 4g 
Peachés, peeled, choice.............15 @20 
Peaches, unpeeled, halves............ 9 @10 
Peaches, un ed, quarters.........8 @Y 


HOPS.—Brewers are buying moderately. 
Shippers have had rather more favorable ad- 
vices. Choice grades are scarce and strong, 
Medium grades have soid more freely. Low 
grades are dull. The supply here is not ex- 
cessive, bata heavy stock is supposed 
held in the interior. We quote 





Crop of 1876, Eastern............005 


Crop of 1876, Wis., fair to prime..... 8 @l14 


to be- 


POTATOES.—Peacbblows are scarce and 
wanted. The best Eastern Rose have sold up 
to $3.75. State lots of Rose are more or lesg 
sprouted and do not exceed $3.50. Peerless 
have sold up to $3.50; but Jackson White 
have not excéeded $3.25 in a wholesale way, 
Bermuda New are steady. Sweet Potatoes 
very searee, We quote: 


Bermuda, per bb!.............6- .--$7 00@7 50 
Peachblow, per bbl...........2eee. 3 T5@4 25 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... 3 50@3 75 
eee rere 3 25@38 50 


Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl... 4 00@5 25 


POULTRY.—Live.—Prices for Fowls ruled 
steady until to-day, when the arrivals are large 
and prices weaker. The increase of receipts is 
largely from Pennsylvania and this State and 
there isa decline of about 1c. on this stock, 
We quote: 


WOWIG, PUP 1D... cccc5e.. ceccscee 15@ 17 
ReneMet, 88 oc. calc sinsnenwioes 9@ 11 
a eo Ce ae 4@ 16 
WGCES POY Rll... cesccccdccctee 70@$1 25 
Geese, AY Seasensceeeucemun 1 12@ 2 % 


DreEsseD.—The supply of Country Dressed 
is extremely light, but the City Dressed is sup- 
plying the demand. There is a good inquiry 
for Philadelpoia Dry-picked of choice quality 
at extreme prices; but the general stock of 
Country Dressed is not more desirable than City 
Dressed and commands no higher prices. We 
quote: 


TUPKOPS 6. 2 00% diviga cle Welgicaicen ews 13 @ 2 
eee es basses 1 @ 23 
WOW ciisccccdlpohec cep eccccsecs’ - 8 @ 16 


SEEDS.—There is little or no inquiry for 
Grass Seed and holders show a disposition to 
force sales. Our quotatious for Clover and 
Timothy are entirely nominal. Flax is quite. 
Quoted $1 60@$1.70. We quote: 


Clover, Western, 1876,prime,perlb. 14 @ 144¢ 
S¢ “Stale, mer 1B, 2 bs.-8 sso s- 1444@ 15 
Timothy,good to prime, per bush.1 90 @I1 9 
Red Top, per sack, 50 lbs 225 @2 75 
Flaxseed, Western, rough 160 @7 








GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 





Per Ton. 

No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. 56 
No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 
No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 

POTUMIO I: «55: p0ns ding abe socetus 52 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville of 

FORMED), 6.03 soo vin as care epson 51 
Mapes’ Turnip Mauure (Ville 

FOP) 50 605:<0000< 0s sesovees 


Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (miueral)... 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 
Lister Bros, Standard Superphos- 


RSS5 
8 G26 


es 
5 

StZGRRS RSREREE SHRRSESE : 
SSSSSSSES SESSELS SESSESS SSESFEN EF B SSE 


phate of Limesics...35.s0ciee 38 
Lister Bros. Dissolved Bone..... 40 00@ 
Lister Bros. Eclipse Guano...... 33 00@ 
Lister Bros. Bone... ....6.5 000025 32 
Walton, Whann & Co.’sS8unGua’o 30 00@ 

ey rs Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 
< bid Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 3% 
ne ** Raw Bone Super- 
phosphate.....38 00@ 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 


Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Isl. Guano. 
Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 


High-grade Nitro Phosphate... 47 
High-grade Superphosphate.... 41 
Imp. Acidulated Phosphates... 35 
Ground Raw Bone............- 40 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels).... 18 
Bome Biar......scccecre Gubient 40 oO 45 
Rawbones Ground (pure)..... ‘sete Se 40 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 00@ 25 
Plaster, per ton.......... Soetoses 800@ 9 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p.c.), per Ib. 884c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 3%e@4 ce 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 24¢.@ 3¥e. 
Nitrate of Soda, per Ib.......... 4%c.@ 434c. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... 44(0.@ 4%e. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per ib.... 5 c.@ 5e. 
Dried Blood, per 10. 5.665¢01066< 24e@3 ¢« 
wried Wiekh, 8" sige ccesswiccge 24c.@3 ¢. 











TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 
in Lots to Suit Customers. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 


and those who devote whole or part of timein 
selling our good 


SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 
The Great American Tea Company, 
_(P.-0. Box 5643), 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. _ 


BEST TEAS, COFFEES, 
AND SPICES. 
Dealers, families, and ¢ S 
in general of above articlesshould 
call at JOS. STINER & CO.'S 
wholesale warehouse, 178 and 180 
Chambers street, cor. Washington, 
New York, where they will fi 
largest and choicest selected 
in the country at lowest 
wholesale prices, in lots to suit 
customers. Orders. mail 
meet prompt attention. Send for 
Circular. Address P. O. box 4237. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


? THE ®AMILY WASH BLUK 
BARLOW’S D. 8. WILTBERG ER, 


INDIGO BLUE.|233 n. 24 Strdan, Philadelphia, 
TEAS, COFFEES, SUGARS, AND SPICES, 
BEST SfANDARD QUALITIES 
STINER’S NEW YORK AND CHINA TEA CO 
77, 79, and 81 Vesey St., opp. Washington Market. 
M. H. MOSES & CO., Prop’s. 


ALL ORDERS WILL MEET PROMPT ATTENTION 
Please send for Price-Lists. 


TE 4 S —The choicest in the worild--Importers’ 

. len Company in America— 

¥ ‘e— body— e continually 
staple artic = ery, y é 





























Crop of 1876, State, fair to prime.....11 ai cs 


men ea WLS. oo Vesey BtLN YP 20. Box 129%. 
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Young and Old. 


CRADLE SONG. 
(FOR MAY.) 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 





I puT my babies in their beds 
Early in the morning ; 
I smoothed the cover over their heads, 
With bright beads for adorning. 
Shine, sun, shine! 
Blow, winds, blow! 
For, rain or shine, these babies of mine 
Must sleep and feed and grow. 


Sound they slumber day and night, 
No dream their rest shall frighten ; 
They will not wake at morning light, 
Nor when the storm-caps lighten. 
Rain, clouds, rain! 
Blow, winds blow! 
They know not pain, they ne’er com- 
plain, 
These babies, lying low. 


I watch beside them day by day, 
1 watch and wait and wonder. 
Ob ! when will they rise up and play, 
And laugh at rain and thunder ? 
Fall, sweet dew ! 
And blow, winds, blow ! 
Be kind and true, oh! heavens blue, 
And make my babies grow, 


I know that after patient days, 
Some morn when birds are singing, 
My little loves their heads will raise, 
From rest and slumber springing. 
Rain, soft rain ! 
Blow, winds, blow! 
My babies will come back again 
And tender faces show. 


Some with blue eyes shining fair ; 
Some with blushing faces ; 
Some as sweet as summer air; 
And al) with differing graces. 
Then the sun may shine, 
Then the winds may blow, 
For, rain or shine, these babies of mine 
Shall laugh and nod and blow | 


WINSTED, CONN. 


THE MARTIN FAMILY. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER,. 











THREE years ago I improved a_ small 
space on my grounds by the erection of a 
cottage, designed for a peculiar class 
of tenants, and waited for them to come 
and take possession. It was a pretty little 
one-story tenement house, with three 
apartments on the first floor and doors 
opening from each apartment upon a ver- 
andah, covered by a projecting roof and 
supported by graceful turned pillars. It 
was and now is a very neat habitation, 
painted yellow with white trimmings, and 
little pinnacles above the roof, to give it an 
attractive appearance. I felt sure that it 
would be in demand; so I put up no notice 
intimating that it was ‘‘To Let,” though 
there were several houses in the vicinity 
which had their windows curtained by 
such placards. 

I may as well say that my house was 
erected on the top of a long pole, and the 
tenants that I was expecting were the 
early house-martins, which by their social 
habits and cheerful dispositions tend to 
add to the pleasure of home. My chamber 
window overlooked the cottage, which I 
did not think would be objected to by the 
occupants, though one of my neighbors, in 
a ridiculous pet, built up a fence as high 
as his house betwixt his bounds and those 
of another, because windows stared out of 
the latter upon his own premises. 

I watched eagerly for my coming tenants, 
and about the middle of April I was re- 
warded by seeing Mr. Martin, with a pur- 
plish-black coat and a white vest, inspect- 
ing the premises. He first stood upon the 
verandah, and peeped into the different 
apartments; then he walked in, to inspect 
the accommodations. After a little time, he 
came out, and perched himself on one of 
the pinnaclés, as if he were contemplating 
the neighborhood. Then he sat on the 
limb of a peach tree in the garden, and 
scanned the outside of the house, seeming 
to like it very mtuch, as he twittered his ap- 
proval to himself,-and fiew away, leaving 
me very certain that_my house was taken. 

Next day my visitor was attended by an- 
other, whom I supposed to be Mrs. Martin— 
though, if such was the case, she was 
clothed in the same dress as her husband— 
and they examined the house very thor- 


oughly. After a conference on the veran- 
dah, wherein I dare say a good deal was 
said about housekeeping matters, which I 
regretted that I could not understand, they 
flew away; but returned almost immediate- 
ly and took possession of one of the apart- 
ments. I had purposely left some straw 
in each, which I thought the tenants might 
employ in some way; and this seemed to 
suit them exactly, for I could see them 
placing it just where it was needed, and 
they moved in and out, the busiest little 
people that ever began housekeeping. But 
they were very economical and began quite 
moderately, for they had no carpet beyond 
the straw upon their floor; and as for the 
furniture which they brought, you could 
have put it in your pocket. They were 
truly rigid economists, and began their do. 
mestic life with nothing more than they 
absolutely needed. No danger could there 
be of having bills thrust in upon them 
which they were unable to pay; and they 
seemed just as contented and happy with 
the little they had as do many of our kind 
with their fine furniture, pictures, and lux- 
urious outfits generally. Indeed, they did 
not seem to think even of their rent; but 
took possession as if it were well under- 
stood by them that they were privileged 
tenants. 

They seemed very happy, twittering—I 
know they did—in their tongue their liitle 
confidences and encouragements and hopes, 
and helping each other to make their home 
respectable and comfortable. And Mr. 
Martin was a noble fellow. He took hold 
bravely, and brought sticks and things 
needed for the nest, and was flying about 
as busy as a bee all the time. I may say 
that I have seen him thus engaged when 
Mrs. M. sat upon the verandah straighten- 
ing out her feathers and otherwise primp 
ing herself; but not many times, for she, 
too, was an industrious worker. 

After getting settled, they would start off 
in the morning with a great chattering, and 
made but short visits to their home during 
the day. They were away, doubtless, get- 
ting a living, for they had appetites which 
must be satisfied, though they needed but 
little and indulged in no extravagancies. 
I suspect that he never had any money in 
his pocket to buy anything with, and all he 
required he had to work for. They lived 
on lively game, and flies and bugs and 
such things were not safe when the Martins 
were about. As for clothes, I am sure that 
for the three or four months during which 
they occupied my house they never had 
any new garments. But the old ones 
looked exceedingly well, though they were 
of a fashion very, very ancient. 


At last they became more domestic in 
their habits, and were seen more about the 
house, seeming as if they were hatching up 
some new plot or something; and, sure 
enough, in a little while we heard a great 
chattering between the two, as if some re 
markable event had happened. Then we 
heard little chirpings in the house, and 
knew that some baby Martins had come 
along for the care of my tenants. How im- 
portant they now seemed, as they flew away 
to procure food for their little ones; and 
how the little ones chirped and twittered 
when they returned, bringing them sonft- 
thing as nice to them and far better for 
them than cream-cakes or candy. By and 
by we saw two little heads projecting from 
the door, and soon two little birds toddled 
out on the verandah, where sometimes I 
was afraid they would fall over, as the wind 
shook the pole to and fro; but they didwot. 
One of these we named Tom, the other 
Polly; but they were so much alike we 
could not tell them apart. They were ob- 
jects of great care to their parents; but 
seemed obedient and kind to each other. 
They never quarreled; but sat in the beau- 
tiful sunshine, waiting until they should be 
able to help themselves and relieve their 
parents of the burden» of providing for 
them. The parents, however, did not 
think it a burden; but were happy in doing 
all they could for their dear little birds. 

Soon, with a deal ofr noise, .as if. it 
were rejoicing, the’young birds joined the 
old ones ‘in’ their ‘flight, and were rarely 
seen in the daytime round their home. The 
summer wasted, the birds flew away, and 
the house was vacated, without previous 
notice. 





The next spring the Martins came again; 


but this time there were two families, who 
took possession as before and spent the 
summer with us, with but one change. A 
little venturesome Martin sat upon the ver- 


| andah and saw a yellow cat sunning herself 


on the shed below. It was a curious ob- 
ject to the bird, which leaned over, lost its 
balance, and in an instant was in the jaws 
of the cat. We heard the terrified scream 
of the old birds; but we were too late to 
give any assistance. Cats have no tender 
feelings, and a young bird was a luxury 
not to be rejected. Indeed, that cat came 
around the place for several days, looking 
up with greedy eyes to see if any more 
birds were likely to fall. 

After the Martins left my house, a family 
of English sparrows came and took pos- 
session of its furnished apartments. They 
were a noisy and disorderly set of tenants, 
having a great deal of boisterous company. 
I did not like this, any more than I do to 
see a noisy family intrude themselves into 
a quiet neighborhood. They kept posses- 
sion all winter; but at the usual time last 
April my friends, the Martins, returned, 
and were indignant to find that their rooms 
had been occupied. Doubtless, they found 
the furniture injured and the paper stained, 
and thought, perhaps, I might have looked 
after things in their absence. There 
seemed to be three families this time, and 
the sparrows actually tried to drive them 
away; but they were too strong. One 
morning we heard a loud noise among the 
sparrows, and there were six sparrows 
holding an angry talk with the Martins 
from the roof of a neighboring house. But 
the Martins quietly held their ground, and 
when the sparrows swooped down upon 
them they resisted them and drove them 
off. They have not returned since, and I 
think they will not. The Martins at once 
went to work to repair damages, and at the 
present time there is a prospect of a pleas- 
ant and prosperous summer in the Martin 
families. 

I hope they saw that yellow cat round, 
yesterday, looking up at the house and 
licking her lips, probably with a memory of 
that bird last year. About the houses of 
birds and men there are evil things lurking 
to harm those who are not guarded against 
them. The greatest care is needed by all 
of us to watch for all such, lest, like the 
poor little bird, we may fall into the jaws 
of the destroyer. 





Selections. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES ON 
THE “OLD SOUTH.” 


(Read at the Boston Entertainment for the ‘‘ Old South 
Funda.”’) 








‘WHILE stands the Coliseum, Rome shal] stand ; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall.” 


Full seven score years our city’s pride— 
The comely Southern spire— 
Has cast its shadow, and defied 
The storm, the foe, the fire. 
Sad is the sight our eyes behold ; 
Woe to the three-hiJled town, 
When through the land the tale is told, 
“ The brave ‘ Old South’ is down!” 


Let shadows blot the starless dawn 

That hears our children tell, 
“ Here rose the walls, now wrecked and gone, 

Our fathers loved ’so well ; 

Here, while his brethren stood aloof, 
The herald’s blast was blown 

That shook St. Stephen's pillared roof 
And wrecked King George’s throne! 


‘¢The home-bound wanderer of the main 

Looked from his deck afar, 

To where the gilded, glittering vane 
Shone like the evening star ; 

And pilgrim feet from every clime 
The floor with reverence trod 

Where holy memories made sublime 
The shrine of Freedom’s God !”” 


The darkened skies alas! have seen 
Our monarch tree laid low, 
And spread in ruins o’er the green, 
Bat Nature struck the blow. 
No scheming thrift its downfall planned, 
It felt no edge of steel, 
No soulless hireling raised his hand 
The deadly stroke to deal. 


In bridal garlands, pale and mute, 
Still pleads the storied tower ; 

These are the blossoms, but the fruit 
Awaits the golden shower ; 

The spire still greets the morning sun— 
Say, shall it stand or fall? 

Help, ere the spoiJer has begun ! 
Help each, and God help all! 





Nice Uncle (improving the occasion): 
“You see, my dear, you don’t generally call 
bovs ‘ pretty’; but if they are — very good, 
indeed, they may grow up ‘handsome.’”’ 
: Olive Branch: “ Oh, Uncle! why. didn’t you 





‘be a good boy Yr’ 


THE EJECTED GOVERNORS. 
WE place on record the important ad- 
dresses of Governors Packard and Cham- 
berluin in quitting the offices to which 
they were elected. 


GOVERNOR PACKARD’S ADDRESS, 


Strate or LOvrstana, 
ExeEcuTIvE DEPARTMENT, 
NEw Orteans, April 25th, 1877. 
To the Republicans of Louisiana: 
On this day, the fifteenth anniversary of 
the surrender of New Orleans to the forces 
of the United States, it becomes my duty 
to announce to you that the aid and coun- 
tenance of the National Government bas 
been withdrawn from the Republicans of 
Louisiana, and that a government revolu- 
tionary in form is practically on the point 
of usurping control of affairs in this state. 
I recall the circumstances of the last elect- 
oral campaign only to thank you for the 
fidelity to principle you then displayed. 
The Republican party, as you know, en- 
tered upon the canvass united and stronger 
than ever before. It had enlisted under its 
banners an influential class of native-born 
citizens, of old Whig antecedents, who, to 
their honor be it said, still remain faithful 
to the principles they espoused and the 
Government they supported. It was furth- 
er strengthened by the absence from the 
state or opposition of that element whose 
previous adherence to the party had brought 
it into disrepute. These causes combined 
to bring about the remarkable success 
achieved by the Republican party in all the 
doubtful parishes, with one exception, 
even where the white population predomin- 
ated, and which gave us a majority in the 
legislature. Except where organized vio- 
lence porns, our state ticket carried 
every Republican parish, and also a number 
ef parishes which in the last legislature 
were represented by Democratic members. 
I briefly summarize the historical events 
that have since occurred. The General 
Assembly met on the ist of January last, 
organized with a full legal quorum in both 
houses, passed laws which were approved 
by the executive of the state, and on the 2d 
of January last canvassed and declared the 
vote for governor. At this time the nation 
was agitated by doubt as to the result of 
the Presidential election. With the expect- 
ation that Samuel J. Tilden might possibly 
become President of the United States, and 
with no hope of success otherwise, my op- 
ponent in the late campaign established a 
mock legislature, and went through the 
form of an inauguration, in order that 
there might be a semblance of a govern- 
ment, which Mr. Tilden, if inaugurated 
could possibly galvanize into vitality. 

In the few days that followed Gen. 
Nicholls and his adherents were encour- 
aged by the unexpected refusal of President 
Grant to recognize the state government 
or to respond to the constitutional call of 
the legislature, though he questioned the 
legality of neither. On the 9th of January, 
before I had scarcely taken my seat in the 
executive chair, the White League rose in 
armed insurrection, and by a coup demain 
took possession of the Supreme Court, 
arsenals, and stations of the Metropolitan 
Police. all located at the capital. Then 
came orders from President Grant establish- 
ing a status quo, the practical effect of which 
was to confirm the insurgents in the advan- 
tages they had gained and to prevent uny 
effort to dispossess them. On the inaugu- 
ration of President Hayes, the state author- 
ities made preparations to organize a mili- 
tia force for the defense of the state gov- 
ernment, Gen. Nicholls’s police seized 
upon the recruiting officers and imprisoned 
them for treason, without the benefit of 
bail or writ of habeas corpus. 1 tele- 

aphed this fact to President Hayes, ask- 
ing him if this was a violation of the status 
quo, and, if not, whether a release of these 
men by force, all civilremedies having been 
exhausted, would be so considered. The 
President replied: ‘‘ Your dispatch of the 
24th is received. The Secretary of War 
has telegraphed to Gen. Augur. A com- 
mission will shortly visit Louisiana. In 
the meantime the President desires that the 
situation remain unchanged.” 

The commission came. In the mean- 
time the Nicholls Government had crystal- 
lized into shape. So far from permitting 
the situation to remain unchanged, it had 
broken into the tax collector’s offices of 
the city, bad taken forcible control of state 
institutions, and had strengthened itself on 
all sides. Notwithstanding this, however, 
the commission found the legal legislature 
still in session at the state-house and my 
title unassailed and unassailable except by 
force. The result of their Jabors during 
the two weeks they remained here is known 
of all men. They induced a number of 
members of the legal House of Representa- 
tives to take seats in the Nicholls House, 
thus giving it a Returning Board quorum. 
Prior to the meeting of the legislature the 
Democrats claimed to have elected only 60 
members of the House—one less than a 

uorum. One, at least, of the members so 
claimed by them was absent on the Ist of 
January last. No Republican or independ- 
ent leader would consent to act with the 
Nicholls House, and, consequently, in 
order to obtain even an appearance of or- 
ganization, they had been compelled to cal; 
to their aid three men defeated at the polls 
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whose election had not previously. been 
claimed. The inquiry, therefore, seems 
pertinent in this connection: If a Returning 
Board quorum was so effective for Nich- 
olls’s claim, why was it that such a quorum 
was ignored while it remained faithful to 
the legal government of the state? That 
government had a Returring Board quorum 
from the day on which the Genera! Assem- 
bly convened, and the ‘legislature, duly 
organized, remained in legal existence till 
disintegrated by direct action of the com 
mission. 

This result having been achieved, it is a 
matter of record that congratulatory mes- 
sages were exchanged between the Presi- 
dent and his commission. On the follow- 
ing day the President, by a formal order, 
made public through the press, directed 
that the United States troops, occupying a 
building in the vicinity of the state-house, 
should be removed to their barracks. 
Those troops had been placed there by 
President Grant, without a formal call of 
the governor, to protect the Returning 
Board while counting the vote for Presi- 
dent. I firmly believe that, had the’ legal 
government been recognized, it could have 
sustained itself without the intervention of 
troops; but the order for the withdrawal, 
issued under the circumstances and in the 
manner that it was issued, clearly indicated 
that even the moral support which the 
legal government of Louisiana should have 
receiyed from the National Administration 
would be denied. Had the General Assem- 
bly continued in session at the state-house, 
I should have deemed it my duty to have 
asserted and defended my government to 
the last, notwithstanding the withdrawal 
of the troops; but, with the legislature dis- 
integrated and no prospect of present suc- 
cess, I cannot task your tried fidelity by 
asking you to continue to aid me in the 
stuggle I have thus far maintained. 

I, therefore, announce to you that I am 
compelled to abstain for the present from 
all active assertion of my government. I 
waive none of my legal rights, but yield 
only to superior force. I am wholly dis- 
couraged by the fact that one by one Re- 
publican state governments of the South 
have been forced to succumb to force or 
fraud or policy. Louisiana, the first state 
rehabilitated after the war, is the last state 
whose government thus falls, and I be- 
lieve it will be among the first to raise itself 
again to the plane of equal and honest rep- 
resentation. I advise that you maintain 
your party organization and continue to 
battle for the rights of citizenship and free 
government. We strive for these, and not 
for manor men. It grieves me beyond ex- 
pression that the heroic efforts you have 
made and the cruel sufferings you have 
undergone to maintain Republican princi- 
ples in Louisiana have had this bitter end- 
ing. To those who have so gallantly stood 
by me io the long contest we have passed 
through I tender my heartfelt thanks. To 
all I counsel] peace, patience, fortitude, and 
a firm tfust that eventually right and just- 
ice will prevail. 

8. B. Packarp, Governor. 


GOVERNOR CHAMBERLAIN’S PROCLAMATION. 


To the Republicans of South Carolina: 

By your choice I was made governor of 
this state in 1874, and at the election on 
the 7th of November last I was again by 
your votes elected to the same office. My 
title to the office, upon every legal and mor- 
al ground,is to-day as clear and perfect. 
By the recent decision and action of the 
President of the United States I find my- 
self unable to maintain my official rights, 
with jhe prospect of final success, and I 
hereby announce to you that I am unwill- 
ing to prolong a siruggle which can only 
bring further suffering upon those who en- 
gage init. Announcing this conclusion, it 
1s my duty to say for you that the Republic- 
ans of South Carolina entered upon their 
recent political struggle for the maintenance 
of their political and civil rights, constitut- 
ing, beyond question, a large majority of 
the lawful voters of the state. You allied 
yourselves with that political party whose 
central and inspiring principle has hitherto 
been the civil and political freedom of all 
men, under the Constitution and laws of 
our country. By heroic efforts and sacri- 
fices, which the just verdict of history will 
rescue from the cowardly scorn now cast 
upon them by political placemen and trad- 
ers, you secured the electoral vote of South 
Carolina for Hayes and Wheeler. In ac- 
complishing this result, you became the 
victims of every form of persecution and 
injury. From authentic evidence it is 
shown that not less than 100 of your num- 
ber were murdered because they were 
faithful to their principles and exercised 
rights solemnly guaranteed to them by the 
nation. You were denied employment, 
driven from ydéar homes, robbed of the 
earnings of years of honest industry, hunt- 
ed for your lives like wild beasts, your 
families outraged and scattered, for no of- 
fense except your peaceful and firm deter- 
mination to exercise your political rights; 
you trusted, as you had aright to trust, 
that, if by such efforts you established the 
lawful supremacy of your political party in 
the nation, the Government of the United 
States, in the discharge of its constitutional 
duty, would protect the lawful govern- 
ment of the state from overthrow at the 
hands of your political enemies, From 
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causes patent to all men and questioned by 
none who regard truth, you have been una- 
ble to overcome the unlawful combinations 
and obstacles which have opposed the practi- 
cal supremacy of the government which your 
votes have established. For many weary 
months vou have waited for your deliver- 
ance. While the long struggle for the 
Presidency was in progress, you were ex- 
horted by every representative and organ of 
the National Republican party to keep your 
allegiance true to that party, in order that 
your deliverance from the hands of your 
oopressors might be certain and complete. 
Not the faintest whisper of the possibility 
of disappointment in these hopes and prom- 
ises ever reached you while the struggle 
was pending. To-day, April 10th, 1877, by 
the order of the President whom your votes 
alone rescued from overwhelming defeat, 
the Government of the United States aban- 
dons you and deliberately withdraws from 
you its support, with the full knowledge 
that the lawful government of the state 
will be speedily overthrown. By a new 
interpretation of the Constitution, at vari- 
ance alike with the previous practice of the 
Government and, with the decisions of the 
Supreme Court, the Executive of the Uni- 
ted States evades the duty of ascertaining 
which of the two rival state governments is 
the lawful one, and, by the withdrawal of 
the troops now protecting the state from 
domestic violence, abandons the lawful 
state government to a struggle with insur- 
rectionary force too powerful to be resisted. 
The grounds of policy upon which this 
action is defended are startling. It is said 
that the North is weary of the long South- 
ern troubles. It was weary, too, of the 
long troubles which sprung from the stu- 
pendous crime of chattel slavery and 
longed for repose. It sought to cover them 
from sight by wicked compromises with 
the wrong which disturbed its peace; but 
God _ held it to its duty until, through a 
conflict which rocked and agonized the 
nation, the great crime was put away and 
freedom was ordained for all. It is said 
that if a majority of the people of a state 
are unable by physical force to maintain 
their rights they must be left to political 
servitude. Is this a doctrine ever before 
heard in our history? If it shall prevail, its 
consequences will not long be confined to 
South Carolina or Louisiana. It is said 
that a Democratic House of Representatives 
will refuse an appropriation for the army 
of the United States if the lawful govern- 
ment of South Carolina is maintained by 
the military forces. The submission to 
such coercion marks the degeneracy of the 
political party or people which endures it. 
A government worthy the name, a political 
party fit to wield power, never before 
blanched at such a threat. 

But the edict has gone forth. No argu- 
ment or considerations which your friends 
could present have sufficed to avert the dis- 
aster. No effective means of resistance to 
the consummation of the wrong are left. 
The struggle can be prolonged. My strict 
legal rights are, of course, wholly unaffect- 
ed by the action of the President. No 
court of the state has jurisdiction to pass 
upon the title to my office. No lawful leg- 
islature can be convened except upon my 
call. If the use of these powers promised 
ultimate success to our cause, I should not 
shrink from any sacrifices which might 
confront me. It is a cause in which, by 
the light of reason and conscience, a man 
might well lay down his life; but, to my 
mind, my present responsibility involves 
the consideration of the effect of my action 
upon those whose representative Iam. I 
have hitherto been willing to ask you Re- 
publicans of South Carolina to risk all 
dangers and endure all hardships until 
relief should come from the Government of 
the United States. That relief will never 
come. I cannot ask you to fol!ow me 
further. In my judgment, I can no longer 
serve you by further resistance to the im- 
pending calamity. With gratitude to God 
for the measure of endurance with which 
he has hitherto inspired me; with gratitude 
to you for your boundless confidence in 
me; with profound admiration for your 
matehless fidelity to the cause in which 
you have struggled, I now announce to you 
and to the people of the state that I shall 
no longer actively assert my right to the 
office of governor of South Carolina. The 
motives and purposes of the President of 
the United States in the policy which com- 
pels me to pursue my present course are 
unquestionably honorable and patriotic. I 
devoutly pray that events may vindicate 
the wisdom of his action, and that peace, 
justice, freedom, and prosperity may bere- 
after be the portion of every citizen of 
South Carolina. 

D. H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Governor South Carolina. 





BOOKS IN THE COLONIAL TIMES. 


In 1652 Hezekiah Usher, the first. book- 
seller, began his business in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. The first settlement of the town 
was made in 1630. The printing press at 
Cambridge was in operation, and hid been 
put under the control of Samuel Green, 
whose descendants—he had nineteen chil- 
dren—are so widely scattered and so well 
knowa in the history of printing in the col- 
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of Printing,” collected nearly one hundred 
books he printed. 

There must have been some demand for 
books in the Massachusetts Colony at this 
time to have induced Usher to settle there 
as a bookseller, The fact, too, that he con- 
tinued in the business over twenty years 
and made a fortune in it shows that he 
found a demand for his wares. That he 
was successful is known from the fact that 
in 1677 he advanced to the State of Massa- 
chusetts the purchase-money for Maine, the 
proprietary right to which the grandson of 
Gorges, the original grantee, sold for twelve 
hundred and fifty pounds. At this time, 
also, we have the information that there 
were four booksellers in Boston. Dunton, 
the London bookseller, having carried there 
an invoice of books on speculation, ‘‘ most 
of them practical” and ‘‘ well suited to the 
genius of New England,” reports that he 
found this number of competitors on the 
ground. Usher was not only a bookseller, 
he was alsoa publisher, and in 1672 ob- 
tained from the General Court a monopoly 
for seven vears for printing the Jaws of the 
colony. He was the agent also of the 
London Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel among tbe Indians and superin- 
tended their publications in Massachusetts, 
It was at the expense of this Society that 
Eliot’s translation of the Bible in the dialect 
of the Natick Indians was printed, and in 
this and similar worksthe Society must have 
spent over two thousand pounds. 

Boston, as the chief city of New En- 
gland, continued to be the literary center 
of the colonies into the middle of the next 
century. In fact, there was but little at- 
tention given to books in avy of the other 
cities. A singular evidence of tbe rarity 
of books is given by Franklin in bis life. 
In 1724, returning to Philadelphia from a 
visit he had made to Boston, he brought 
with him bis collection of books, together 
with those belonging to bis friend Collins. 
This collection be describes as ‘‘a pretty 
collection of mathematics and _ natural 
philosophy.” Hetraveled from Boston to 
New York ina sloop, and, having arrived 
in New York, he says: ‘‘The then govern- 
or of New York, SAAB [son of Bishop 
Burnet], hearing from the captain that a 
young man, one of his passengers, had a 
great many books, desired he would bring 
metoseehim. I waited upon him according- 
ly, and would have taken Collins with me, 
but that he was not sober. The governor 
treated me with great civility, showed me 
his library, which was a very large one, 
and we bad a good deal of conversation 
about books and authors.” Evidently the 
possession of a collection of books was 
rare enough in New York at that time to 
excite attention and comment.—EDWARD 
How.anp, in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine.” 





THE newest Boston joke: Bummerson, 
wren traveling on a Tremont-street car, the 
other day, was suddenly aroused from pensive 
thought by the inquiry of the conductor how 
far he wanted to zo. ‘ Whisky straight,” be 
replied. ‘‘What do you mean?’’ gaid tie 
astonished conductor. ‘This ain’t a barroom 
on wheels. Where shall we land you?” 
‘**Lemmesee,”? murmured B., sof:ly to him- 
self. ‘*Gin, brandy—that ain’t it. Rum—that’s 
it! Iknow now. Jamaica Plain! Iknew it was 
some kind ot straight drink.” 


MADAME FOY’S 


Corset Skirt Supporter 


Increases in Popularity every 
year, an 
for HEAL’ » COMFORT, and 
STYLE acknowledged THE BEST 
ARTICLE of the kind ever made. 
For sale by all a Pe 
and retailers. Bewure of imita- 
tions and infringements. 
NUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOXY & HARMON, 
New Haven, Conn. 
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ESTABLISHED 1845. 


BRUNER & WOORE, 


Wholesale and Retail 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 


Nos. 41 and 43 West (4th Street, 
between Fifth and Sixth Avenues, 
opposite “ Macy’s.”’ 
MANUFACTORY, 

Nos. 574 to 578 Washington St., 
NEW YORK. 

PETER BRUNER. HENRY 8. MOORE. 


A LARGE and COMPLETE STOCK of PARLOR, 
CUAMBER, LIBRARY, and DINING-ROOM 
FURNITURE, tn EASTLAKE, QUEEN 
ANNE, and MODERN STYLE, at 


Greatly Reduced Prices, 


Every tacility for making the Best Furniture at the 
LOWEST POSSIBLE COST. 

Designs and Estimates furnished for Banking and 
Insurance Offices, Libraries, Stores, etc., etc. 
Also for Mantels, Mirrors, Cor- 
nices, Doors, etc. 

FURNITURE of All Kinds Made to Order 


and securely packed for shipping. 


AMBROSE E. BARNES, 


MANUFACTURER OF 





Enameled 
Bedroom 


Furniture. 
A388 PEARL STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


JAMES V, SCHENCK 


183 Canal St., N. ¥., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 


HICHEST AWARD 


AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES, 
THE IMPROVED 


-BABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE ONE. 


ALL OTHERS INFRINGEMENTS. 


42 Murray Street, 


NEW YORK. 





1876. 








TO THE LADIES!! 
BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red, and Ladies’ Travel- 
in@ Bags, which look so old and rusty that they are 
ashamed to carry them. look just as good as new. It 
will not rub off or smut when wet, Softens the Jeather. 

No lady will be without it after one trial. Beware 
of imi:ations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 


B. F. BROWN & CO., Boston. 








ARY. 


STAT 
$10 and upward. 
THE MOCK TRIAL. 


Iustrated catareenle © .889:.4 on application, 
or will be mailed by enclosing 10 cents to 
JOHN ROG 


1155 Broadway, N. Y¥., corner 27th St. 


ROGERS’ U 





STUDENTS’ MICROSCOPES, 


STRUMENTS. 





onies. Green remained in the management | °°. 
f the Cambrid ly fif ; 
ait ene earner wecsuicer, | JESSE S. CHEYNEY & CO. 


BOTANICAL, FAMILY, 


AND EVERY VARIETY OF OPTICAL IN- 
Price-List and Ilustrated Catalogue free on appli- 


ALL KINDS OF 
Plain and Ornamental 


IRON WORK, 


BUILDINGS, BRIDGES, etc., 
J. B. & J. M. CORNELL. 


Office 141 Center Street, New York. 
THE BEST STRICTLY PURE 


WHITE LEAD 


in the market is the 
RED SEAL BRAND 
of the 


St. Lewis Lead and Oil Company, 


OF 8ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CARPENTER,WOODWARD& MORTON, 
General Eastern Agents, 
{Si MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, ‘8tro’ Slat”? Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
“Printing | res Blocks for Engravers, 








Presses, etc. 
ttern Letters for Machinists, 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 





110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Dutch Streets, New York, 
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NINETY DAYS 


Fire Record of 


HERRING'S 
SAFES. 


These Safes have been subjected to the following 
fires, preserving the property of their owners, to 
whom we refer. 





FIRE AT WATCHEMOKET, R. I. 


(January 2d, 1877). 
Alexander Munro, 
FIRE AT LANCASTER, PA., 
(January 10th, 1877). 
Agent Singer Man’f’g Co. 


FIRE AT CCRANTON, PA. 
(January 13th, 1877), 


Hand & Post. 
The Moosic Powder Co. 
A. Chamberlain. 


FIRE AT KINCSTON, N. Y., 


January 14th, 1877). 
John O'Connor. 


FIRE AT WAVERLY, N. Y., 
(February, lth, 1877). 


A. Hildebrand. 


FIRE AT NORTH ATTLEBORO 
ASS., 
(February 18th, 1877), 


D. B. Cornell. 


FIRE AT FISHKILL LANDINGC,N.Y., 
(¥ebruary 26th, 1877). 


C. J. Stotesbury. 
FIRE ON BOND ST., NEW YORK, 
(March 6th, 1877). 
Robbins & Appleton. 
Baldwin, Sexton & Peterson. 
Jacot, Gerard & Co. 
Pearce, Kursh & Co. 
Taylor & Brother. 
Thomas G. Brown. 


FIRE AT NEWBERRY, S. ©., 
(March 8th, 1877). 


John O. Peoples. 


FIRE AT CLINTON, N. C. 
(March 27th, 1877), 


Felix Reichman. 
A. S.C. Powell. 


FIRE AT MONROEVILLE, O., 
(April Ist, 1877). 


James Green. 


THE GHAMPION SAFE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


HERRING & 60., 
251 and 252 Broadway, N. Y. 























WE MANUFACTURE 
AND HAVE IN STOCK 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT 


OF THE 
LATEST STYLES 
OF 


CARRIAGES 


that we can sell at lower 
prices than same quality of 
work has been sold for in 
seventeen years. 


LIGHT FAMILY CARRIAGES 


for One and Two-rhorse Use a Spe- 
cialty. 


Correspondence Solicited and Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. 


KIMBALL BROS., 
112 and 114 SUDBURY ST., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


R. HOE & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING PRESSES 


AND 


PRINTING MACHINERY 


C#¥ EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Every article connected with the arts of Letter- 
SS, eee Pate, and a ee Printing, Book- 
binding, ere , and Stereotyping always on 
hand or furnished at short notice. 
CAST STEEL SAWS, 
VENEER SAW MILLS AND RESAWING 


CHINES, 
HYDRAULIC AND seREW PRESSES 
for Pressing Paper, Tobacco, Hemp, Tal!ow, ete., etc., 
and for Expressing Oils. 
Grand, Broome, Sheri! » Columbia, and Gold 
treets, New York ; 
Dearborn Street, Chicago ; 
Tudor Street, London, England. 
Princi sal Office 504 Crana St. N.Y. 


wuem or Every Family. Ap- 
im proved and recommend- 
ed. Centennial Medal 
aa and Diploma, Send for 
gx illustrated circular to 
LL. Falk, 165th Street, 
Near Third Ave. New York City. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FORNACES, with most 

valuable improvements. Economical and powerful. 
’ 

STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. Blevated 

baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 

desirable. Warms upper rooms, 


FIRESIDE JEWEL E42 75.2402 


. New and 
beautiful and a great heater. Will warm four rooms. 


BANQUET HOT CLOSET 223,325! 
CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


(ow) BASE-BURNERS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 
e kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 
ing. Brilliant ijlumination. 


Patent efuse-ciearing Crates 
in all of above, by which slates and clinkers are easi- 
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SANFORD’S MAMMOTH °2,,91922 
sti a power. 


The above and a great variety of other Stoves and 
Heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL STOVE WORKS. 


241 Water Street, N. ¥. 


THE HUMAN CHEST. 


The very best standard work on all HEART AND 
LUNG DISEASES, BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, 
and DIPHTHERIA is DR. SAMUEL SHELDON 
FITCH’S LATEST BOOK, CALLED THE FAMILY 
PHYSICIAN, 132 pages, handsomely bound, with a 
portrait of the author. 

Sent free by mail on receipt of 35 cents. 

Address 


DRS. S. S. FITCH & SON, 


49 East 29th St., New York City. 





SOLD ON EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS. 





SAVE $20.00. 








Buy the World Renowned 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE. 


its workmanship is equal to a Chronometer 
Watch, and as Elegantly Finished as a first- 
Class Piano. it received the Highest Awards at 
the Vienna and Centennial Expositions. We do 
not sell Second Hand or Rebuilt Machines, or 
compete in price with Dealers selling out to 


Close business, 


but we de 
QUALITY and PRICE. 


competition in 
WE CIVE A WAR- 


RANTY. with EACH MACHINE, guaranteeing 
to keep it in repair, free of charge, for 5 years. 


WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 


827 & 829 Broadway, New York; 


i389 Canali St., New 


Orleans, La., and 129 & 131 State Street, Chicago, IIs. 
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THE QUESTION OF SURRENDER 
VALUES. 


Turis is a serious question in life insur- 
ance. On it depend many of the vital 
points of the business. If a company pays 
a small surrender value or a small portion 
of the legal reserve on the surrender of a 
policy, it is manifestly helped in its div- 
idends to those who do not surrender. 
There is no kind of doubt but that a large 
portion of the dividends paid by some of 
our leading companies are made from 
profits on the policies of retiring mem- 
bers. A company which pays only a third 
or a half of the reserve or value of a policy 
certainiy makes a large profit, and this 
profit goes to the benefit of all those who 
still remain as members, and, consequently, 
must go into dividends. Companies are 
proud of the dividends they pay, above 
everything else, except solvency. But 
dividends are nothing but surplus earnings 
or overpayment of premiums. The pre- 
mium is based upon four per cent. interest 
and upon a more than safe table of mortal- 
ity. Thenit is loaded heavily for expenses 
and contingencies. If seven per cent. in- 
terest is made, and the mortality experience 
is favorable, and expenses are less than the 
loading, then the premium has been over- 
paid, and the overpayment should be re- 
turned. This isa legitimate result of the 
business. But it is not legitimate that to 
this should be added profits from members 
who cannot complete their contracts. We 
know that many life companies are trying 
to add to their prestige by this means. It 
is notright and should be legislated against, 
if necessary. 

We have shown in a former article that 
there are two assessments to be made 
against the reserve or value of a policy be- 
fore a surrender value can be paid. These 
are (1) capitalization, or the converting of 
invested assets into money for current 
uses, and (2) the surrender of policies upon 
healthy lives. Otherwise than to cover 
these two points there can be no reason 
why a company should not pay to a retiring 
member the value of his policy. An in- 
surer will ask: What is the extent of these 
reasons? We answer: (1) A savings bank 
makes about the same investments as are 
made by a life-insurance company. They 
are practically of the same character in 
each. What one can do: the other can. 
The savings bank may make three per cent. 
from adepositor. It cannot make more, 
A man deposits $100 on the ist of October. 
He draws it out on the 1st of April follow- 
ing. ite receives no interest. The bank 
has made the six months’ interest, or three 
per cent. This is an average. But as a 
rule a depositor is careful about the time of 
his deposit and when he draws it out, and 
it is safe to conclude that not over one and 
one-half per cent. is made by our savings 
banks. If our life companies are allowed 
to make an assessment of five per cent. of 
the reserve or remaining deposit, it should 
certainly be enough. 

The second point is quite as easily an 
alyzed. The company says: Wecannot pay 
you the reserve, because it is presumable 
you are a healthy life. The policyholder 
answers: I will pay you for getting another 
healthy life in my place. I will pay half 
the premium, or a commission of fifty per 
cent. If he does this, he has left the com- 
pany in precisely as good condition as it 
was, for it will have the same number of 
risks for the same amounts and they will 
be equally good ones. Is not this enough? 
Yes; and when this is done the remainder 
of the reserve or value of the policy can 
be returned, and the company will have 
been bettered quite as much as it will have 
been injured. This would not give much 
toward the increase of a company’s divi- 
dends; butit should not. No policyholder 
who is fortunate enough to keep up his in- 
surance should wish to profit from one 
who is unfortunate enough not to be able 
to do it; and no company should try to win 
favor with the public by such practice. 

The practical result of our conclusions 
is this: Take the case of the policy of 
$10,000 issued at age 35, on which ten 
premiums have been paid and on the life 
plan. ‘The reserve by the New York stand: 
ard is $1,174.46. The party is insured for 











$10,000, less this reserve; or for $8,826.54. 
The full premium on this amount at age 
45 (the age at which the surrender is to be 
made) is $335.14, and the one-half to be al- 
lowed for replacing the risk is $167.57. If 
to this be added five per cent. of the full 
reserve ($58.72), it gives a total of $226.29 
to be deducted from the reserve to find a 
fair surrender value. It leaves $948.17. We 
know perfectly well that it is not the practice 
of the companies—at least, not for many of 
them—to pay as large a surrender value as 
this. In fact, as arule, the companies do 
not pay over one-half of the reserve to 
those insurers who wish to withdraw, and 
it is often much less than that. There is 
no kind of doubt but thata life company 
can pay a surrender value in cash on the 
basis we have suggested, and not injure 
themselves one particle; and their practice 
in cutting down the value of a man’s poli- 
cy when he is forced to surrender it to one- 
half or less is not right. Wesuppose there 
are some evils in all business, and we be- 
lieve this to be the greatest one in life in- 
surance. We think it is the duty of every 
man who insures his life to ascertain be- 
fore he accepts the policy what proportion 
of the value of his policy he will be given 
by the company, if he desires to surrender 
it. Next to the absolute solvency of the 
company he selects, it is the great question 
he has at stake in accepting an insurance. 
In these days of ups and downs in busi- 
ness, very many men are compelled to give 
up their life insurance. It is then that 
dollars count with them. It is then that 
they should be treated fairly, if ever, and 
should receive all that belongs to them. 


—_— 





REAPING WHAT THEY HAVE 
SOWN. 


WE are sometimes almost tempted to say 
that the people who have been caught in 
the traps set by the life companies which 
have been forced out of existence have 
only themselves to blame. The finger-marks 
of bad management in life insurance are 
quite as plainly to be seen as in almost any 
other business. But, instead of looking 
for them, people have rushed headlong into 
almost any insurance that was offered. 
The Insurance Age, one of our brightest 
insurance papers, in an article recently un- 
der the above title, says: 





“‘There is one feature of the existing 
scare in life insurance which, it seems to us, 
the public has been too much disposed to 
lose sight of. The fact is patent enough, 
of course, that failures have occurred, and 
abuses have, been exposed, and policyhold- 
ers have been victimized. About all this 
there can be no mistake or question. But 
behind it all is another question which 
it behooves the sufferers to put to them- 
selves, and that is, How much have their 
own blindness, selfishness, and folly con- 
tributed to the victimization they so loudly 
deplore? As was said of Lord Byron, they 
have wept for the press and wiped their 
eyes with the public, until the morbid 
brooding over their endurings has wrought 
in them the notion that they have been ter- 
ribly abused; that they are the innocent 
victims of others’ fradulent schemes; that 
the world at large should strike hands with 
them. in an indiscriminate raid on life in- 
surance companies and sweep these pesti- 
lent confidence operators from the earth. 
All of which has, perhaps, a seeming of 
sense; but a seeming only. . 

‘It appears to be forgotten, all around, 
that a confidence operation to be success- 
ful, must have two main factors—viz., the 
operator and the gull. Whether in watch- 
stuffing, the patent safe-game, thimble-rig, 
or any adaptation of the same processes by 
life-insurance prostitutes, there is involved 
on the one side the liar and cheat, and on 
the other the credulous dupe. And when 
the wails of the dupe make known the fact 
that he has been cheated they also just as 
loudly proclaim his own verdancy and fol- 
ly. It has been precisely this way in life 
insurance, as the records all attest. There 
has been cheating and fraud; but there 
would have been no sufferers therefrom 
but for the gullibility of those who went 
blindly into the trap set for them, or who 
stepped in, to use the expressive slang 
phrase, hoping to ‘beat the insurance 
company.’ Let all these howlers for pub- 
lic sympathy, as they smart with pain and 
suck their pinched fingers, reflect a mo- 
ment and ask themselves whether they 
were taken by force and made helpless 
subjects of the steel trap, or whether they 
went right along at their own sweet will, 
attracted by the toothsome bait, and volun- 
tarily clutched it and got caught. And we 
appeal to the conscience and honest candor 
of deluded policyholders to say whether 
their own susceptibility to be deceived is 
not the worm at the root of all their 
troubles. 

‘‘There has been no life insurance fail- 
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ure in this country which has not cast be- 
fore it the shadow of the coming event far 
enough to give due warning. These sellers 
of insurance which could not insure have 
in their statements or in what experts knew 
in their management hung out the sign 
caveat emptor (let the buyer beware) long 
before the -coillapse came. Nobody has 
tears to shed or sympathy to waste over 

rsons who are taken in and done for by 

eter Funks or such like frauds. Nobody 
goes into mourning in behalf of depositors 
in one-horse savings banks, which disap- 
pear between two days. The hard-headed 
but level-headed public says in these cases: 
‘Are there not reputable, responsible auc- 
tioneers; are there not old, substantial sav- 
ings banks, in which confidence might have 
been, fully invested? Why, then, invite 
Peter Funks and bogus banks to deceive 
and rob you?’ Why, indeed! That is the 
very query these dupes and gulls need to 
put to themselves before so boldly assuming 
that they have a clear claim upon public 
sympathy and succor. 

‘“*And so with life insurance. . Were 
there not at any time these fifteen or twenty 
years, are there not to-day plenty of lite 
companies whose record and whose admin- 
istration, to say notbing of abundant finan- 
cial responsibility, gave Americans assur- 
ance beyond a question that their policies 
were iron-clad against doubt or disaster % 
Of couse, this has been the fact. And yet 
see what a fieldof gullibility the promoters 
of new life companies have found white for 
the harvest. Unfiedged concerns, with 
neither jeg to stand on nor wing to fly with, 
have been shoved out of the schemers’ 
nest to find » sympathetic public, ‘ mostly 
tools,’ as Carlyle would say, waiting to feed 
them. And all this while grand old com- 
panies have been given the go-by! We 
bame no names; there is no need that we 
should. But, in view of the willingness, 
the delight of the public to be cheated, it 
does seem to us that complaint and objur- 
gation now come with a very bad grace 
trom those who have simply reaped what 
they have sown. For, certainly, if they 
sowed the whirlwind, they could hardly 
expect the laws of Nature to be reversed for 
them, in order tbat they might harvest 
zephyrs and balmy breezes.” 





INSURANCE NOTES. 


Ir is understood that the examination 
into the condition of the affairs of the life 
insurance companies of this state, which 
was begun by his predecessor, will be rigid- 
ly continued by the present superintendent 
of the Insurance Department, Mr. Jobn F. 
Smyth, who is at present engaged in ex- 
amining the Atlantic Mutual, of Albany, 
and the Universal, of New York. It will 
be some weeks before either of these ex- 
aminations will be concluded, and until 
that time no other companies will be 
visited. Besides the companies above 
named, there are 13 others incorporated in 
this state whose affairs will be investigated ; 
and, as the work of examination will be 
necessarily slow, it will bea long time be- 


fore the public will be made aware of the 
real condition of these institutions. 





—Twenty minutes were consumed in 
fighting the fire at the Southern Hotel, St. 
Louis, before the alarm was given. Too 
much dependence upon private fire appara- 
tus and automatic humbugs threatens to 
prove destructive of life and property. 
When a fire is discovered a public alarm 
should be given, and then try to put it out 
before the department can lend a hand. 

—1It has been rumored that Deputy Super- 
intendent of Insurance Mr. John A. Mc- 
Call is to be removed from office, and Sen- 
ator Tobey is to be put in his place. We 
don’t know a much greater insult that 
could be given to the people of the state; 
for to Mr. McCall is largely due the life 
insurance reforms that are now going on. 

—One of the victims of the St. Louis fire, 
named Gould, took out a policy of $10,000 
in the Aina Life Company of Hartford 
only a week before. He was wise. 








INSURANCE. 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE (INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


I EE sy ncnnie ces conengmne eins -310,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly....... ia iaiteinai bier . 2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKBS, President. 


C. ¥, WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary, 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 











1825. 1s77 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,655.717.20 


Wm. G. age ie 8ec “Jour — + | geen Pres 
OHN L. THOMSON, Ass’t Se 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, nes, and 264 Broadway, Cor 
Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,827,176 52. 











The principal features of this Company are ABSO 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAT, MANAGEMENT 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSURED. 


All Forms of LAfe and Endowment Polictes Issued. 


JAMES BUELL, President. 
Cc. P. FRALEIGH, Becretary. 
GEO. HL BURFORD Actnary 





THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





ASSETS, JAN. list, 187/ 
$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vice-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER. Actuary. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 








144 AND 146 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 


Vice-President. 





Isaac F, Luoyp, Secretary. 


. H. C. BARTLETT, Actuary 


“CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO,, 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 





and 

106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 
Cash Capital.......-+.-.. ecoceeesees++-1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surpius Fund.....,........ 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund. ..........s.006 386.000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,.,,........ 930.107 84 
Undivided Surplus, held for aii 

claims against the Company... 337,977 23 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1877.....83,040,085 07 


@KO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres 

CYRUS PBCK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Bec., A.D 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
0, H, DUTOHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


17 and 19 Warren hie New York. 
A eecceceerecccpeeeeesererees 
Fs mo coel Jan, lst, 19. bates} 
Premiums much less aieeind in other ‘companies. 
WM. WALKER, President. 


COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INO. T. DOUGLASS, President. 
CAPITAL = += = = =» $100,000 
ASSETS = 86,037,404 


15.969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,393 
J.M. Fox, Secretary. 
GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 


HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS, Mo. 


ROYAL 


Insurance Company 
OF 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


CAPITAL, - 2 = $10,000,000 Gold. 
TOTAL ASSETS. = = = $18,009,429 05 
ASSETS IN 0.8 - «= $2,500,000 00 
Head Office for Metropolitan District, 


56 WALL STREET. 
THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 
OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
NCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $5,940,006 37 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PURELY MUTOAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the members every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 

Endowment policies at life rates. 

Agents wanted. Apply to 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INS. CO., 
2339 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over - - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS. Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut. 


34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Ojfice Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 























NET ASSETS, January Ist, 1877 ............ $13,871,040 $1 
Deduct Surplus to be OT aor 577,857 50 


Leaving.. - $13,293,183 31 
asa REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of pol- 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this Com- 
monweailth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


let. The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium. 

2d. The maintenance of anample Reserved Fund. 

The market fe aed of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is 700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s Ledger. This item is not availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W.G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 24th, 1877, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Oom. 
pany, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 

Ist January, 1876 to 3ist December, 1876. $4,929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

SOBRE (ABs s be necavepocsdese susesveboss « 2,172,260 07 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... . . $7,101,457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
isks, nor'upon Fire disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1876, to 3lst December, 1876.....000----se00 $0,061,095 12 


Losses paid during the same period...... "$1,865,193 9 


Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $1,038,410 35 


bai Company has the following Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New Yor 

Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks ¥en, 168,700 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,779,300 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. . 


Interest and sundry notes and claims due : 





the Company, estimated at eee — 402,500 19 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 1 a 38 
Cash in Bank Wenbescrlbe-cabaseueses bhactas: ¥e 365.012 ua 

Total Amount of Assets.............+- $15,694 867 31 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and pxsid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certiticates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is deciarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December. 1876, for which certificates will 
beissued on and after Tuesday, the Third of Apri! 
next. By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Sé€cretary 


TRUSTEES. 

J.D. JONE FRANCIS SKI rit 
CHARLES ‘DENNIS, ALEX. V. BLAK 
W. H. H. MOORE, anol PH LEM( YN, 
od CURTIS, B MINTURN, 

HARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS . H. MA ARSHALL, 
SAMES LOW EORGE W. ‘EK, 
DAVID LAN Ro BT L. STUART, 
GORDON W, BURNHAMJ AMES G. DE POe eet. 
DANIELS. MILLER, FRED’K CHAUNCE 
WM. STURGIS, CHAS. D. LEV ERICH, 
JOSIAH O. LOW, AM Loe ° 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, HORACE G 
ROYAL PHELPS, EL ged WW. “CORLTES, 


wwe F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE 


A HAND. 
SOHN > Sewer :& WILLIAM H. FOGG, 
WILLIAM WEBB’ PETER V. KING. 
CHAKLES B "BURDETT, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORKH, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 











Unren stare 


I.TE*E; 
INSURANCE COMPARY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
261, 262, 263 Broadway. 

; ——>— ORGANIZED 1850 
ASSETS, $4,827,176.52 
SURPLUS, $820,000 


EVERY APPROVED FORM OF POLICY 
ISSUED ON MOST FAVORABLE TERMS 


ALL ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


APPROVED CLAIMS 
MATURING IN 1877 


wu. 9c DSOOITED 2° 


ON PRESENTATION. 


meercicsg ony - PRESIDENT. 
HENRY - BALD win, 

rintendent Nii Department, 
uilding. Cor. Walland Broad Sts. 








Su 
Drexel 





HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 


FORTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL SeAnENgAN vAk 


CASH CAPITAL, - -:- = 
Reserve for Re-insurance - = 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends = =o 


Net Surplus - °- - 
TOTAL ASSETS, - = -» 


Cash in Bank..... .. So en a 
Bonds and Morurager being first lien on Reai Bsta 
United —_ Stoc) market value). 

Bank Sto: os 

state and roy B Bona a 





Louns O 
Interest ‘due on me on ist. anuary 
Balance in hands 0 








payable on : Gomand (market ypine ot Securities Pohepetbnnnes 


Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this Office 


ORAL cc ceceadubecessse anny ni tte 





¥, 18 the Getic of the Company on the first day of 
' 2 5 $3,000,000 00 
- 7 = . - - 1,858, 464 68 
243,402 24 
- e = - - = 1,002, 733 90 
- = = = = = $6,104,650 82 


SUMMARY OF ae 










ER... 
secascssestasceacaseaessseeess $6104 ,650 82 


ABILITIES. 


Goime for Joost outstanding on Ist January, MABIL 


vidends unpai 











TOUR)... .ceseersererececcecetteettereccesesssees veges 


BURN, Secretary. 
ts, fAsere Secretaries. 


| Be GineEN 


SOR e Hewes Pere teeseaesetteeeseteaarataseee? 


ste teeeeereteceaee * 


8247-975 00 


ee + se 8243, $242,402 24 


dent. 
guas wie ARRAS Presi Se gent 
ident. 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFH ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


. OF THE UNITED STATES. 


120 Broadway, New York. 











. a | wee 
HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
——0 
For the Year ie December sist, 1876. 
Net Assets, January Ist, 1876 .......... e++-.---.-- sin cbtheeo fth ty Uedina tics Seuldea - $27,677,630 87 
4 INCOME. 





Premiums. a 
Interest and rents . womeaila 







~e0ee eg 131 28 
. 1,728,410 39— __ 9,242,541 67 


$36,920,172 5: 54 








DISBURSEMENTS. 
Ciaims by death and matured Endowments............. bi a abigetic tone eaee $2,200,039 94 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Annuities 2,970.387 GL 
Dividend on Capital er, anes ties did eed 7,000 
State, County, and City Weree. 223.008.2288. od. bee 911 
Contingent Sinking Fund —— ....... cess seeeeee vse eeeeee 
Commissions, Purchase of Commissions, Agency Expenses, and Physi- 


Cake Fees... 35. UH itosis. 20h. 
Salaries, Law Expenses. Postage, and Exchange.. 
Advertising, Printing, Building, and other Expense 


__Net Cash Assets, December 3lst, 1876.......... ‘ ob bceet edtecccs thebceeb. dé secceddess’ 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Morigag@es ;....<. sce bi. 10s peyyisdeonss fe sess de° prs ++ $16,237,264 45 


_ 6,503,452 64 64 
830,41 116,719 90 90 











Real Estate in New York and Boston. and purchased under foreclosure a . WOls 
U.S. stocks and ee be pee Ld the laws ~ — yenen: of New York... 5,004,015 60 
State Stocks ee 29,300 00 






Commented Comminmbome 5... nse e—... stccvccs—nsseh cece: 
Cash 0a hand, in Banks and other Depositories, 0 on interest 


Balance of Agents’ Accoua wee ee ccs Oeerenerees ss. teeeeee 

$30,416,719 90 
Interest and Rents due and accrued........... «++ badeehtaddas 
Premiums due and in transit............ cece cece wee eeee > See 





peered ope g «; Piste cases aes, <r eaaa % aor 

Market Value o cks over Cost an emium on Gold on han 

E he : 1,318,214 51 
Total Assets, December 31st, 1876.....006... eseenseeeeere teens ae $31.7 234, 934 41 

Total Liabilities, including Reserve for reinsurance of ali existing policie 9 » | 26,231,141 Ov 

Total Undivided Surplus over Total Liabilities. . . . . . . + $5,503,793 41 

Computed Undivided Surplus on Tontine Policies over legal reserve.... . . $2,201,500 00 

Kee Besiness in 1376, 7,393 Policies, ussuring..... ib ©. -64-ap4e Sangin. pes *eqedecs 44e ‘ $25,002 03: 77 «00 

Outstanding Miske ) ios cck. cc cccclcacscccsescccde fib sexe Aeccaccacsteedetsoose i 173,050,690 vv 











From the undivided natin exclusive of $800,000 reserved by the Finance Committee for contingencies, 
eee dividends wil! be declared available on settlement of next annual premium to participating 
po 

The valuation of the pep ae sgn nate has been made on the american Experience Table, the legal 
standard of the >tate of GEO . PHILLIPS, Actuaries 

PO Vancum $ . 


The Report of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York 
(made after an examination into the condition of the Society, which occupied the Ohief Exam- 
iner of the Department, with ten of his accountants, nearly three months) concludes as follows: 


“The examination has been of the most thorough and searching character. and the Superintendent 
believes that nu cerporation doing an insurance business has been subjected to severer tests than this Soci- 
ety hus, no: hing having been taken for granted, but every item, both of assetsand liaoilities. conscientiously 
and exhaustively scrutinized. To accomplish this, a force of ten persons, under the Chiet Examiner of the 
Department, has been steadily engaged for neariy three months, The Superintendent is much gratified at 
being able to state that the result of this investigation shows the complete solvency of the institution, and 
that if the same energy and ability are displayed in its manugement and conduct from this PE ae in the 
past a career of solid commercial prosperity is before it. JOH ~aereibex 


The Report of a Committee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders (after an 
examination extending over a period of more than two months, assisted by a full corps of ex- 
perts and accountants) concludes as follows : 


‘The business of this Society has been conducted with energy, ability, and system, and its unparalleled 
growth since incorporated, in 1859, counting, as it does, nearly assets, und about $5,000,000 surplus 
profits, according to the Society's statement, shows uncommon industry an d vigor on the part of its chief 
officers and directors, and, in the —- of this Committee, places the Equitable Life Assurance Society in 
the front rank of institutions of its kind. 

* All of which is respectfully pabeniiel. 
“E. D. MORGAN, 
WM. A. WHEELOCK, B. B. SHERMAN, 
CHARLES S. SMITH, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
Cc. G. FRANCKLYN, 


The full Report of the Superintendent of Insurance, and the full Report of the Commit- 
tee of Policyholders and Representatives of Policyholders, have been printed, in pamphlet 
form, and may be obtained by application to the Society or to any of its agents throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

The following is the Report of the Finance and Executive Committee of the Society : 


The thorouch investigation into the affairs and condition of the Equitable Life Assurance Society by 
the Insurance Department of the State ot New York, and by a Committee of Policyholders and Represent- 
atives of Policyholders, has not relaxed in the slightest degree the customary examinations by the Stand- 
ing and Special Committees of the Board of Direct 

In presenting the Report of the Societv, for ste, ‘me Finance Committee state that they have during 
thae year given mach attention and labor to the consideration of the system by which the business of the 

Suciety is conducted and its expenses regulated; and have directed the enforcement of all rules and 
methods for bringing down the expenses of the Society to and as the same atthe lowest standard 
consistent with the greatest efficiency in the administration of its affairs. 

The undivided orate fund of the Society is much larger than is requisite for the continuance of diy- 
idends to police ages without diminution, and, in order to guard against even unexpected depreciation in 
investments, t mmitiee have 

Resolved, That eight hundred Thousand dollars of the said undivided surplus be withheld from division 
among policyholders until the further order of this Committee, or of the Board, to cover any possible loss 
arising from the value of real estate and other securities. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society has during the past six months (a period of unexampled depres- 
sion in business and finance), undergone, eheouge its own Committees, the Insurance Department of the 
State, and a Policyholders’ Committee, examinations, for shosenghmise of detail ana scrutiny in all depart- 
ments of its affairs, unprecedented in the history of corporatio: 





GEO, T. ADER, GEO. D. MORGAN,) Com- 
JAMES LOW H.F. SPAULDING, mittee 
PARKER "HANDY, H. A. HURLBOT, ‘fon Fi- 
WM. H. FOG J. AJ STEWART, ) nance. 
‘Aas beeeaeen 
Board of Directors: 
HENRY B. HYDE GEORGE H. STUARY. 
GEORGE T. ADER. ROBERT LENOX KENNEDY. 
GEORGE D. MORGAN. JOHN D, JONES. 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT, CYRUs W. FIELD. 
HENRY A. HUREBUT. B. WILLIAMSON, 
H. G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 
H. F. SPAULDING. JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER. BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
HENRY 8. TERBELL ASHBEL GREEN. 
RLES J. MARVIN. WAYMAN CROW. 
THOMAS 8S. YOUNG. y 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THOMAS in BIDDLE. 
ROBERT BLISS H. M. ALEX 
WILLiaM H. FOGG. JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
ANIEL D. LORD. GEORGE G. 
ES M. HALSTED. SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
HORACE PORTER. SAMUR |, HO S. 
SIMEON FITCH. OSE F.NAVA 
W. LAMBERT. W: WHITEW RIGHT, Jr. 
B. F. RANDOLPH. OHN J cCO' - 
ALANSON ASK, DORE WESTON 
PARKER HANDY. A ANDER P. IRVIN. 
JOHN A-STRWART. m DEWITT CU YL 
‘ UYLER. 
WILLIAM F. COOLBAUGH. 


J. We ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 


SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary, 


EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D. 
EDWARD CURTIS, M.D., . | Medical Examiners. © 
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THIRTY- SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway. 


JANUARY ist, 1877. 





Amount of Net Cash Assets Jan. Ist, 1876, $30,166,902 69 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 








PRQTRIOMI oo pt cciqiccss cc cccecédigeesepiensstsmeobepcacontccspectsgacss $5,910,840 87 

Interest received and accrued............0.eeeeeeeeees $2,164, 080 81 

Less amount accrued Jan. Ist, 1876............. 2200-0 257,130 86— 1,906,949 95— 7,817,790 S 
Total «- - © = $37,981,093 51 

DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. ” 

Losses by Geathy .. ic cacsie cise slice cect ce eh Sl ole ware ovecscsesececs S1,547,648 42 

Dividends and returned premiums on canceled. policies............ 2,516,681 16 

Life annuities, matured endowments, and reinsurances.....-....... 234.230 22 

Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses, and physicians’ fees... 373,001 67 

Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, etc... 376,694 33 

Reduction of premiums on United States stocks....... Hi eboyeene + 140,232 32 

On other’ st0CKB....00.ccccccc cede ccccccccccneese b buapere 4+-d>slorstore 65,307 19. —$5,253,795 31 
Total - - ™ - - $32,730,898 20 


ASSETS. 


Cash in Trust Company, in banks, and on hand..............++-+++ $1,427,933 18 
Invested in United States, New York City, and other stocks (market 


value $10,311,045 67).............00 aeede Biacacecedeessd ecoce 9,730,529 91 
EEN CRIM anticcudadacadacatudacscaadssaevcdelenagaeaceseeaungae 2,541,576 46 


Thisincludes real estate purchased under threciosure, amount- 
ing to $773,402 32, a recent appraisal of which by eompetent 
parties shows that, when sold, the company may reasonably ex- 
pect to realize at least its cost. i 
Bonds and mortgages, first lien on real estate (buildings thereon in- 
sured for $15,321,000, and the policies assigned to the company 


as additional collateral security). ..........6...0--00- s1aeetee-ee 17,354,837 84 
*Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by the company on 

these policies amounts to $3,659,490)....... Ruancusudacade cbeede” FOL OS OO 
* Quarterly and semi-annual Sele Tos’ on existing policies, due 

subsequent to Jan. Ist, 1877............ saseenenaandted acannte . 482,695 40 


*Premiums on existing policies fa course of transmission and eal: 
lection (estimated reserve on these policies $505,000, included in 


SIIER Nee scateccccandhanedstacesascces dascecadcnecaaeieaa 125,027 15 
PIUUEOE WRN s < cc ceccadageocteeccucececess Szeaca medaqascenas 36,154 19 
Accrued interest on investments to Jan. Ist, 18M. ccscecccues anes - 800,558 68—$32,730,898 20 


*A detailed schedule of these items will accompany the usual an- 
nual report filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York. 


Excess of market value of securities over cost.......... wagagaaenaa 580,515 76 





Cash Assets Jan. 1st,1877 = = $33,311,413 96 


Appropriated as follows: 


Adjusted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1877..,..........- 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc.............seeeeeees Sie a sana 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies ; participating insur- 
ance at 4 per cent. Carlisle, net premium ; non-participating at 
5 per cent. Carlisle, net premium............. sind cdi dcband 46a ee 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to Tontine Dividend Fund, over 
and above a 4 per cent. reserve on existing policies of that class 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance............. cdaddancean ats 


$314,440 98 
201,152 21 


517,504 84 


17,038 32— 30,684,597 96 





Divisible surplus at 4 per Cebit 365 22. Keene cathosssee $2,626,816 00 


Surplus, estimated by the N. Y. State Standard at 414 per cent. over, $5,500,000 
From the undivided surplus of 2,626,816-the Board of Trustees has declared a reversionary divi- 
dend, available on settlement of next anntal premium to participating policies proportionate to 


their contribution to surplus. The cash value of the reversion may be used in such settlement, 
if the policyholders so elect. "tree 


DURING THE YEAR 6,514 POLICIES HAVE BEEN ISSUED; INSURING $20,062,111. 


, 3 Erne 
Number of Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1876, 44,661. 
Number of Policies in force Jan. Ist, 1877, 45,421. 


Amount at risk Jan. Ist, 1876.........0pesetbedeeesereees Va 0 UV s'e $126,132,119 00 
Amount at risk Jan. Ist, WONT piaavies-}- «ne OO RA Fe ee 127,748,473 00 


. TRUSTEES: : 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
ROBERT B, COLLINS, 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M.D., 
J. F. SEYMOUR, 

HENRY BOWERS, 





DAVID DOWs, 

JOHN MAIRS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, 
C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


ISAAC C, KENDAL, 
‘WM. H. APPLETON, 
LOOMIS L, WHYTE, 
H. B. CLAPLIN; 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
JNO. M. FURMAN, 





MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 





E. W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies. 


CO: 08 R. BOGERT, M.D. 
C WRIGHT, M D ? Medical Examiners. 
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Farm and Garden. 


EXTERMINATING GRASSES. 





Any plant. which makes an early and rapid 
growth and attains a considerable hight will 
overtop and smother slower or lower growers, 
and the more effectually if their leaves are large 
or wide-spreading. Even annuals, in light soil, 
which their roots can penetrate easily, will 
choke down perennials, if they get a vigorous 
start in advance, by reason of having full, plump 
seeds dropped in favorable places. Heavy, wet 
soils are occupied by coarse aquatic or semi- 
aquatic plants, because others cannot endure to 
have their roots immersed in water continually 
or even occasionally. On such soils draining is 
an essential for the production of good forage 
plants. On soils dry enough and fertile enough 
to produce good pasture the grasses which 
have creeping stems, which run along close to 
the surface, like white clover, or just below it, 
like blue grass, are enabled by this lowly atti- 
tude to save all but their leaves from the closest 
cropping, even of sheep or goats. They alsore- 
sist the compacting of the soil by the feet of 
animals, and so they remain safe when every 
leaf and branch of competing annuals or peren- 
nials that are within the reach of animals is 
eaten to the root and weakened to death. 

They resist fire in the same way, and in many 
localities can be made to take the place of 
coarse plants by a good burning of the latter 
in May or June, and again in August, or when- 
ever practicable, followed bya thick seeding 
of the natural pasture grasses, sowed just be- 
fore the fall rains, and then protected through 
autumn and spring until just when competing 
plants begin to threaten with their foliage. 
By this time they will be able to endure some 
pressure, and sheep should be turned in to stay 
as long asthey are huvgry and willing to feed 
on the tender young sprouts of the wild plants. 
What they will not eat should be promptly cut 
down. But the sheep-grazing is trebly best, for 
their feet consolidate the soil without breaking 
roots or stems, they leave strong and distrib- 
uted manure, and, above all, they eat almost 
every wild plant while its shoots are yet young 
and tender—the bitter or noxious qualities not 
yet developed. Incessant stocking of pastures 
will bring about the destruction of even the 
blue grass and render the rootsso weak (for 
want of full-grown leaves to prepare material 
for their extension) that, in the absence of cat- 
tle, annuals from scattering seeds or latent 
perennials will come to the front again and 
overtop the grass. Grazing must be managed 
with prudence. Thegrasses must have a chance 
to develop their leaves fully, especially before 
winter, or there cannot be other thana weak 
startin the spring. Manure will not serve as 
substitute in this case. 





BEANS. 





Mepium beans, which a little more than a 
year ago sold at 62@70 cents per bushel, are 
now worth four times that price—a greater 
advance than has been made in any other crop. 
High prices of potatoes always direct attention 
to beans, as a partial substitute, and the 
threatened war in Europe has had something 
more to do in establishing the advance. Still, 

t $2 per bushel beans are a paying crop, and 
the price is not likely soon to go below that. 
Medium beans are the kind most largely grown 
here. ‘They sell somewhat lower than mar- 
rows, but are a surer crop and have the advan- 
tage of ripening all at the same time, if planted 
on uniformly rich and drysoil. This last is 
very important, as where some portions of the 
field are richer or moister than others they wiil 
be more or less uneven in ripeping, largely in- 
creasing the cost of gathering. Poorly ripened 
beans will stain and become worthless. This 
involves the extra labor of picking out the poor 
beans, which must be done by hand and is a 
slow and tedious process. It is mostly done, 
where many beans are grown, by children, 
though sometimes women are hired for this 
work. 

In Western New York beans are grown in 
large fields, planted by machines, which drop 
and cover in hills 10 or 12 inches apart and 
rows 2 feet tg 30 inches wide. Unless the land 
is very weedy, most of the work is done by the 
cultivator, a narrow implement just fitted for 
this purpose. Beans sbould not be cultivated 
when their leaves or the ground is wet, as 
such cultivation does more harm than good. 
It is also better not to throw the earth around 
the hills with the cultivator. The bean-leaf. is 
broad and the stalk tender, so that dragging 
the field when just coming up, as is done with 
corn, is not admissible. A: clover sod two 
years old, where a rank growth of clover has 
grown the previous year, is best for beans, as 
such soil will generally be free from weeds. 
Nothing is gained by planting early. A week 
or ten days later than corn-planting is better 
than earlier. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


THE ARTIFICIAL RIPENING OF 
FRUIT. 


Tue Baltimore American says! 

‘* Just at this time the banana trade is the 
feature of the fruit business, and dealers are 
handling large quantities of the West India 
product, of which several cargoes have lately 
been received. The fruit is not always ripe 
when brought here, and, to hasten what would 
otherwise be left to time to accomplish, a firm 
on Pratt Street have adopted the West India 
plan of using a ripening-house, which they 
have just constructed and which is the only 
one in the city. It has been found that fruit 
ripened in this way is really superior to that 
which arrives at maturity in the usual manner, 
and that it retains a freshness and flavor not 
found in time-ripened bananas. The process 
used by the firm named is an interesting one 
and merits a description. Two large rooms 
were partitioned off in their warehouse, in the 
construction of which the main object was that 
they should be perfectly dark and as near air- 
tight as possible. Stringers, with hooks to 
hang the bunches on, were placed across the 
room, and gas attachments made to heating 
pipes, which give out no light. Thermometers 
were then placed in different parts of the room, 
and, the green fruit having been hung inside 
and the proper temperature obtained, the 
rooms are closed tightly, only to be opened to 
inspect the condition of the fruit. In a short 
time the green banana begins to turn white at 
the stem, andin a few days the entire bunch 
assumes the same color, retaining its firmness, 
and is then ripe and ready for market, The 
operation is a very neat one, and requires care 
to prevent the fruit being subjected to too much 
or too little heat. The firm have about two 
thousand bunches of fruit undergoing the pro- 
cess now, One bunch of which is over five feet 
long and holds about two hundred and thirty 
bananas, the shortest of which is five anda 
half and the longest eleven and a quarter inches 
in length.” 








SALT AS A MANURE. 


An Ohio gentleman speaks of having used 
salt as a mauure, and says: “‘For quince and 
plum trees it was all that was required to keep 
them in a healthy vigor. In crops like barley, 
oats, wheat, clover, and all the grasses there 
is an apparent value in its use the first season ; 
not as much the second, because salt is an ab- 
sorbent of ammonia, and, while it takes it from 
the soil and atmosphere, it also chemically re- 
turns it to the roots of the crops, so long as 
moisture remains in the ground. It continues 
to act so long as there is moisture within one 
foot of the base of the roots, and its action in 
adry time tendsto keep the crop fresh and 
growing, when it dries up where no salt has 
been spread. The quantity to the acre will de~ 
pend much upon the condition of the land. If 
it has been previously well manured with barn- 
yard manure, in past years, then 260 pounds to 
the acre, spread on at time of seeding and 
harrowed in lightly, will be sufficient. If the 
land has had no animal manure for years past, 
the quantity will need to be increased—some- 
times to eight bushels to the acre. Salt I have 
also found good inthe vegetable garden and 
on all small fruits,’’ 








OUR BEST FARMERS. 


Ex-SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY MCCUL- 
LOCH says, in a letter to the New York Tribune: 

‘* England, France, Italy, and other European 
states were good wheat-producing countries 
centuries ago, and they are so still, giving every 
year better returns for the outlays upon them. 
A great deal of money is now being expended 
in Maryland and Virginia, and similar expendi- 
tures will soon be required in younger states, 
on the restoration of lands, which, had they 
been judiciously cultivated in years past, in- 
stead of needing restoration, would have been 
constantly improving in productiveness. The 
best farming, I might perhaps say the only 
really good farming in the United States is in 
the district about Harrisburg and York, Penn- 
sylvania, and between Harrisburg and Philadel- 
phia. How these Pennsylvania Dutchmen 
happen to understand farminge so well I do 
not know; but there they are, with their excel- 
lent fences, their big barns and well filled 
granaries, raising more upon one acre than 
many other farmers are raising upon two acres 
of better land.’’ 

alent neater 
BUCKWHEAT AS A FERTILIZER. 


THE Michigan Farmer says that buckwheat 
is about as good a green crop as can be used as 
a manure, and will unquestionably answer the 
purpose for which you propose to useit. It 
ought for this purpose to be sown about twice 
as heavily as is usual in ordinary cropping, and 
it should be plowed under before it begins to 
seed. The thick sowing will tend to make the 
plant slower in sending out its flower-buds, if 
sown when frost will not touch it. The last of 








May would be an excellent time. The com- 
post-heap cultivated in and rolled between the 
cultivating—we mean cultivated after the 
manure is spread, then rolled, and again culti- 
vated before sowing the seed-wheat and grass 
seed—will be found to prepare the land more 
thoroughly than the cultivator alone. Besides 
in preparing a piece of land to lie in grass, the 
work cannot be done too well, as once in good 
grass the field may lie for a number of years 
and be productive with top-dressing. If the 
land is to be laid down to grass to remain for 
some years, we should sow at least a couple of 
quarts of Kentucky blue grass with the timothy 
and clover to each acre. 





BIRDS AND TOADS. 


THE following notice, says the Bulletin d’ Ar- 
boriculture, is conspicuously set up in the state 
forests of France. It would be well to have 
similar notices posted in our public parks. 
‘*Hedge-hog—feeds on mice, small rodents, 
slugs, and grubs. Do not kill a hedge-hog. 
Toad—a farmer’s friend; destroys twenty to 
thirty insects per hour. Do not kill a toad. 
Mole—destroys incessantly grubs, mole crick- 
ets, and insects injurious to agriculture; no 
trace of vegetable matter is ever found in its 
stomach; does more good than harm. Do not 
kill a mole. Cockchafer (hameaton) and his 
grub (verblane)—each insect lays 70 to 100 eggs. 
Kill the cockchafers. Each department of 
France loses annually thousands of francs by 
the injuries of insects. Birds are the only 
enemies capable of contending with them. 
Children, do not rob the birds’ nests.’? Then 
follows a list of rewards offered for the de- 
struction of cockchafers. 





A BAD SEASON FOR BEES. 


RicHaRD DaRL, of Kipon, the most extensive 
apiarist in the state, has lost forty-three swarms 
out of one hundred and four, and thinks the 
loss was caused by the mild weather in Feb- 
ruary, which created dampness in the cellar, a8 
the swarms were healthy and had an abund- 
ance of honey to feed on. He has never ex- 
perienced such a percentage of loss before, ex- 
cept in 1871, when it was caused by disease; 
and even then the difference was not material- 
ly greater. He has gathered up about six 
bushels of dead bees from his cellar, as the re- 
sult of this winter’s loss. Other bee men re- 
port about the same percentage of loss for the 
past winter.—Zvening Wisconsin, 





BIG FARMS. 


Mr. Hues McCvutyocsg, in a letter from San 
Francisco, says : 

‘* One who is familiar even with the extent 
to which farming is conducted in Illinois by 
single proprietors can hardly fail to be sur- 
prised when he hears of one man who culti- 
vated and has for some years cultivated in 
wheat 36,000 acres in one tract; of two Ger- 
mans—butchers by trade, and who still carry 
on the business in the city—who own 1,000,000 
acres, about one-half of which is tillable, the 
other half grazing land, whose stock consists, 
in round numbers, of 100,000 cattle, 3,000 horses, 
10,000 sheep, 2,000 hogs, ete., and who send 
annually to the block 4,000 calves.’ 

 _—_ 


AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


THE New Orleans Home Journal gives the 
following list of apples to an inquirer, as suited 
tothelatitude of Texas: ‘‘Red June, Maiden’s 
Blusb, Julian, Cullasaga, Gladney’s Red, 
Hamilton, Domine, Red Astrachan, Early Har- 
vest, Ben Davis, Shockley, Equinetely, Man- 
gum, Nickajack, Twenty-Ounce, Horse,Graven- 
stein, Robinson’s Superb, Transcendent Crab.” 
To these may be added Meigs and Stevenson’s 
Winter. 

--»-The Kentucky Live Stock Journal says : 
“The whole South have been heavy pork-eat- 
ers from the beginning, yet no equal popula- 
tion of the globe has been more healthy. The 
average term of human life in these pork-eat- 
ing states has been as high as in any other 
country of equal extent and of the same 
physical conditions.” 

...-The Bureau of Statistics has published a 
statement showing that the exports of “ oleo- 
margarine,’ or “butterine,” from New York 
during the seven months ended March 3lst 
amounted to 3,549,629 pounds, of the value of 
$481,747, of which 2,352,250 pounds were 
shipped to France and 991,329 to Great Britain. 


....Ex-Governor Seymour says that there is 
more nutritious food in an acre of water well 
stocked with fish than in the best wheat-grow- 
ing farm in the state. The ex-Governor has 
held the plow, figuratively speaking. 


~ AGRICULTURAL 


TREE SEEDS. TREE SEEDS. 


New Price-list, of above also Of Vegetable and 
Agricultural Seeds, Flower Seeds, Gigdiol 
oe Bulbs, ready for for ma Free to all appli- 


B 
13 ‘Sekn BUS Nae York, 
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for Circular. 


EUREKA DICCER CoO., 


Can also be worked under 


Mi Soil. 
sand. Every tool i 
on recei 


of tne Countr 
County. Sen 


84 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 


quic 


The Best ever Invented. Digs a hole any size 
,or Sand 


“EUREKA TREE AND POST-HOLE DIGGER.” 


Clay 
take out 





MAY. 2a ROSES 


Fine Strong HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES, 
grown especially for our trade, in good-sized pois, 
(twice transplanted), sent by Express, at $3 per doz., 
#20 per 10.—(too large to send by mail). 

¢@ We guarantee safe arrival, and when 2 dozen 
or more are ordered prepay charges. 

All kinds of HARDY EVERGREENS, presen 
NORWAY SPRUCE and ARBOR VIT4ES (Siberian 
and American), for Hedges. Address 


W. S. LITTLE, 


Commercial Nurseries, Rochester, N. Y,. 








booted CATALOGUE. 8 
HenvrENE 


@ Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our books, either 


Dj Gardening for Profit, Practical Floriculture, 
S or Gardening for Pleasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 


To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed Catalogues, without 
plate, free to all, 


eleaNenelertinrey 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florists, 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


GARDEN SEED. 


I especially invite the attention of 


DEALERS, GARDENERS, AND FARMERS 
TO MY VERY 


Choice Stock of Seed, 


consisting of all the New and Standard Varieties. 


CEO. P. FOCC, 


Successor to the Seed Department of the Ames 
Plow Co,, 
QUINCY HALL, BOSTON. 
Price-list sent upon application. 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 














Igo Horse Power 


These unrivaled ly distanced 
all competition in whe great ox monthg’ trial on the 
el. Grounds, at Philadetphia, in 
In that memorable contest the leading 
Lewn Mowers of the United States were repre- 
; but so marked was the superiority of the 
Philadelphia, in point of ease of management, 
lightness of draft, ndn-liability to get out of repair, 
durability and excellence of work performed, that 
the highest awards were weno? | iven them. 
The amount of work performed Db’ em duri 
thattrial was equal to ten years’ ord Ler wear aD 
yet at itsclose the Machines used were in as good 
working condition as at the commencement. 


GRAHAM, EMILEN & PASSMORE, 
Patentees and Manufacturers, Philadelphia. 
Send for Descriptive Catalogue, with Prices. 





AGENTS: 
* H. ALLEN & Co., 189 and 191 Water Street, New 


"= BRECK & SONS, 51 and 52 North Market Street, 
Boston :s. 
PR. z. @ pannares Co., 44 Canal Street, Provi- 

ence, 

J.M. CHILDS & Co., 12 and 14 Fayette Street, Utica, 


STEELE & AVERY, 44 and 46 State Street, Rochester. 
EVERSON, FRISSELLE & Co., 10 South Salina 


— arouse, 5. Y. 
wr ¥ & Co., 307 Water Street, Bridgeport, 





Water-Cooler and Filter, 
Lawn Mower, 
Lawn Seed, or 


any Kiod of Farm or Garden 
: a Seeds, 


Implements, or Machinery, 
send or call on 


r fy - REFRIGERATOR, 


A.B. GOHU, 197 Water St.; N.Y., 


ONE DOOR FROM FULTON ST, 
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RAW BONE 
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RAW BONE 


Soluble Phosphoric Act 
Reverted 5: 

Insoluble - = 
Total o . 
Nitrogem........+.e-ee- sees 
Equivalent to Ammonia 
Potash......ccocccccccccoces 








HANN’S 
SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


f THIS RENOWNED FERTILIZER, which for upward of sixteen years has been one 
§ of the most popular manares in the Southern and Middle States, is offered to 
Farmers as one of the most thoroughly reliable and uniform articles in the market. It 
has produced the most profitable results on all crops. It is especially adapted to 
the culture of Tobacco. Its standard is guaranteed to be fully equal to the follow- 
ing analysis by Pror. ATWATER, of the Connecticut Experiment Station. 


can be 


ccc ccccegecccce sb eeecceecece 2.68 
seconeqqcece 3.25 
olcececcdsececoccconcnctedes 2.62 


‘ 


Price $38 a Ton 
Cash in New York. 
Farmers 


100 Front Street, 


supplied by local 
dealers or from 
New York. 


Pamphlets, Circulars, and full information mailed free on application. 


WALTON, WHANN & CoO., Manufacturers, 


NEW YORK STORE, 160 FRONT STREET. 


WILMINCTON, DELAWARE. 








A Pair of Elegant 
Rolled Gold Pia’ 
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SAVE eT TIME, L 


‘0, AND PATIENCE 


BY USING 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT. 


IT IS THE BEST WHITE LEAP: ZINC, and ag OIL, is proper wen tg 
BRUSH It is THE 


— prepared with Dryer, ete., 
ONLY THOROUGH 
and any one can apply it. 

gallon to a barrel or more. 


SAMPLE CARDS, with hundreds of references, sent free on receipt of address. 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT, If 
NOT BE DECEIVED BY LOW- 
IN QUALITY AND UNRELIABLE. 


EADY 
1¥ RELIABLE MIXED PAINT MADE. 
Pure white and every possible tint or color, in any quantity, from one 


FOR THE 
“It works easily 


Ask for 


our dealer does not have it, write direct tous. DO 
RICE PAINTS, WHICH ARE INFERIOR 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CoO., 


(LIMITED), 


P.-O. BOX 3951 , 


Desbrosses and West Streets, New York. 





WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLE, MODEL 73. 


PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 


For the HUNTER [NDISPENSABLB. 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can and 






THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER a NECESSITY 


nothing better. It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIGHT 


HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Hlustrated Price-list and Pamphiet 0 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION ofall kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 


For Sale by all Dealers. 


NEW HAVEN CORK. 





PAINT. 


Use none put that which that which Experience 
has Proved to be the Best. 


THE AVERILL PAINT, 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


Was Awarded the Highest Premium at 
the Centennial eexhibition. 
b “Your pein’ fovers splendidl "i aE house looks 
eautitul, oo y ee eased h it. 
SMITH, gaa Harbor, N. Y. 


“Your chit “4 beter and durable and their 
peady-mixed d form renders them doubly economical, 

Y enabling the barge to be his own painter.” —Ez- 
anititer and Chronicle, N. Y. 


“ Vive years ago I used your paint. It wears well 
better than any ever nsed.” BE. E. TOWNE, 
'Sup’t Huck Tobacco Co., springfield. Mass. 
Send for sample card and testimonials to the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 BURLING SLIP, New Yerk; 
171 EAST RANDOLPH ST., Chicago; 
132 EAST BIVER ST., Cleveland. 


ASE 
URNING 
OILERS 








FOR WARMING | DWELL- 
INGS | GREEN-HOUSES 
BATHS, etc., by 


HOT WATER. 


C.R. ELLIS, 
182 Center St., New’ York. 





FLORENCE O OIL STOVE, 
or Heati 





or noxious gases. 

3 Meatsand Bread cooked 
by this stove are better flayor- 

and more yy than 

‘when cooked by coal or wood. 


THE HEATER 
furnishes an abundant ae 
ply of pases) moist heat, easily 
bs be os phe any desired tem- 
The Cook, with Baker. + perature 


The FLORENCE received received the onl 
Medal awarded to Oil Stoves. 


“It is sim 
well ada: toits a == purpose. 
ADE BY THE 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. 
ENCE, MASS., Manufacturers of 
THE. BEST SEWING MACHINES. 
General Agencies—39 Union Square, New York; 
476 Washington St., Boston; 66 Lake St. , Chicago. 







Centennial 
Report of the Judges: 
le in construction, eau managed, and 





FOR IMMEDIAT USE 


207 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 








FAIRBANKS’ 


STANDARD SCALES 


MADE WITH THE 


LATEST AND MOST VALUABLE IM- 
PROVEMENTS. 








SCALES 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD. 


Pa fale Pik MEDALS AT 7 


~ 158 


++ 1861 


WOR tpeein.. 
WOR Ds FALL New we 
WORLD’S FAIR, Paris, «- 


WORLD'S FAIR, Vie mNay > = 1873 
WORLD’S FAIR, Santiago (Chili, 1876 


WORLD’S FAIR, J eal 


COFFEE amp, 

































Agents for aa 

F. : ’ 

FAS : n 

FAIRBANKS & CO. 216 “Main street, Buffalo. N.Y. 

FAIR. SANKS & CO., 338 Broadway, Albany, N..¥, 

FAIRBANKS & CO., 403 St. Paul street, ae 

FA ANKS & CO., 34 King William st., Londo 

FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 2 Milk street, Boston. 
Mass. 

FA nits & EWING, Masonic Hall, Philadel- 
phia, 

FAIRBANKS, MOREE & 00.. Chicago. 

FA ANKS, MORSE & CO., Cincinnatt, ron 

F ANKS’ MORSH & CO:, veland, Ohio 

ry. A MORSE & CO., 

FA KS MOKS yt aie, pred e. 

F ANKS & CO.. St. Louis. 

F A & HUTCHINSON, San Francisco, Cal 























CHEAP CROPS. 


Above 5,000 acres were last year magus with 
cheaniont fertilizers, — on ss crops, and 
the results were such as to ae that they are 
profitabie to the farmer. of th 


MATFIELD FERTILIZERS 
of 1876 were analyzed by Pror. W. O. ATWATER, 
CHEMIST OF THE CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL 


TION, and in every casé t co L 
ee YU A abs ed 4 =i above the standard set forth 8 
mers him abundant 
their RGRICULTORAL VA ox We offer 


. 
to any one who will prove our fertilizers of 1877 to 
be DN meegage end below the standard given on every 
nae age. They will always be above it. We are the 
Siam company who professedly 7 es in a fertilizer 
elements found in 4 crop. Directions for 

pena od sent with ERE 


aie Hvore er eee 
Manager Mattel ertilizer Seo.. 


oane St., Boston. 
Please state where you al ane 





Austeng 
STANDARD 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground — Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 


New Ts ie Hk Ouice 130 Front S Street. 


ewark, N. J 
2” Farmers Facto Desiers rs are invited to send for 
Circular. 


MANHATTAN BLOOD GUANO. 


Ed. F. Cooke, Ceneral Agent, 
38 Piatt &t., New York. 

A reliable and first-class Fertilizer for Corn, To- 
bacco, Grass, Grain, and Root Crops and all kinds of 
Vegetables and Small Fruits. Every package sold on 
&@ guaranteed analysis. For prices, circulars, etc. 
apply to 
WING & EVANS, Manutacimrers, 

38 PLATT 6T.. NEW YORK. 


LANE & BODLEY Co. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE. 


D PREMIUM O. 


$100.00 IN GOLD |: 


at the last ciucrnpatt ti Industrial Exposition, over six 
three expe. days’ practical tests, conducted by 


deseri ton d detail: 
um a TANK & a i details of 


aghn and Water See we” A 











ais yore frep from 
grocer ue N. Co.'s 
rd. Depot 36 Woitgps all's sti, N. 


ease 





H. T, HELMBOLD’S 


Concentrated Fluid Extract 


BUCHU. 





Owing to spurious articles palmed 
upon the public for the past five years, 
on the reputation of my preparations, 
Tam forced to make a radical change 


The Gena- 
from my original recipe, is 


in my labels and wrappers. 
ine, 
printed in Carmine ink and prepared 
by the H. T. Helmbold Manufacturing 
Co.. 80 Platt Street, New York. 





saLicriic SUA P 


for constant use in the family. mame my pure and 
the most agreeable to use,and has the additional 
advantage ot being im Pigaceneses with the greatest 
known antiseptic and disinfectant, Salicylic Acid. 
1Ts DAILY USE PREVENTS contraction of contagious 
digéaseS and the BANEFUL EFFECTS of sewer-g 
miasmatic and malarial exhalutions. Itisa specia 
boon. to SCHOOL CHILDREN, who are constantly ex- 
— toinfants. Prevents contraction of skin, 

seases. 

KEEPS THE SKIN SOFT AND WHITE AND PRE- 
vane CHAPPING. —" by the medical rofes- 


THE BEVERLY ©o., aaonte, 
Chicago, 111.1] 
DR. G. 8S. BROWNE’S 


‘TAPE-WORM CURE. 


The only known Remedy, being quick (requiring 
but one ep — sure, and pleasant, without in- 
jury to the patient. 

Recommended by leading Physicians. 


Send for Circulars to 
KILN *& SMITH, 
SOLE a pop AVE. DRUG STORE 
TFORD, Conn. 


WEERUGEPinAL_oonE.” 


A sure relief for all Nervous, Spinal, and Brain Dis- 
eases without medicine. Full instructions sent free 
and e till cured. Address, with stamp, 

ITT KOBINSON, Saratoga,.N. Y. 


Cancer 


Dr. KINGSLEY, who has 
been engaged in a vety extensive and 

successful practice at HOME#,N.Y.,for more than twen- 

wv years. housands of persons ‘cured of this much. 
dreaded disease, who came from various parts of the 
orld, are now living witnesses of his wondertu! 
skill i a them from a terrible and untimely 
death. rs, ministers, and the poor cured free. 
Write fora soireular, giving full particulars. dress 


W. J. P. KINGSLEY. M.D., Rome, N. Y- 

















OTIS & GORSLINE, 


51 Pov srs mone. 
7 Rochester, N.Y. 
Manufacture every description of 


VITRIFIED.SALT-GLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 





noun su perior 
aawar-Pins made tn this Onuntre: 


SANDALWOOD 


possesses a@ much greater power in restoring toa 
healthy statethe mucous membrane of the urethra 
than eitberCubebs or Copaiba, It. never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Ibis 
fast superseding évery other remedy. Sixty ¢cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days. No other médicine 
ean do this. 

Owing to its great success, many substitutes have 
been advertised, such us Pastes, Mixtures, Ptild, 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 

Dundas Dick & Oo.’s Soft Oapsules, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sola at al Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York, for one. 





BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


public The geauing Trey Ob which have yo a epotation 


Enequaled byrany 


Fob hseren het ROE PE ECL Fi liy, 











arm. Fine-ton oe, warrag’ 
testimon prices, -, sent free. 
actu ng CO, Cincinnati,O- 


_ MENEE Y & KIMBERLY. 
ELL FOUNDERS, TRO 
special as EERE a 


BUCKEYE BELL RQUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 











ey a and ee 
¥ e it Rotary Hangings, for 


Tower Clocka, etc. Zuily Weweste 





Vaxovzan & Tur, 102 &. 34 Ss., Clacinzct. 








. 


THE INDEPENDENT 











STOVE POLISH 


Geo. L. Burr, 1 


MERCHANT CLOTHIER, 
SUCCESSOR TO FREEMAN & BURR, 


140 FULTON ST., NEW YORE. 
BMon’s and Boys’ Clothing of every Description Ready-Made and Made to Order. 


(ESTABLISHED 1853.] 
SPRING 5 Verena or conn beeen 1:7 SUITS, 
$5 to $30. Teen 83 to $20 


Orders by Mail (cetemcs: 


GENTLEMEN in any part of the country will pleas® bear 
PROMPTLY FILLED. 








PLATE COMP 


ANY’s 
Superior Electro Plated “Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 dota Street, New York. 
actories, Middietewn, Conn. 
FOR SALE oy LEADING DEALERS. 


INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST. 


EXAMINE THE OF THE PROTECTION 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO 
It offers life insurance at actual cost on the term 
Plan, dispensing.with.the reserve ‘ “eres as 
useless and dangerous. It charges a sma 
sum annually for expenses and allows its poticy- 
iders to pay She coms of their insurancein mon 








tallf¥ents as the money ts needed to pay 
losses, and its policies are never diminished by self- 
insurance deposits by the insu . The Protection 
is thoroughly solvent, having about $150,000 deposited 
with the state treasurer of illinois for the securit™ ~ 
policyholders. It guarantees insurance for \ \ 
amount of its polices ana furnishes it at abc Y 
halt the price charged by the best mutual con 8 
operating on the reserve plan. 

While it is every man’s duty to insure his life, for 
the protection of his family, it is alsy his duty to 
obtain it at the lowest possible price consistent with 
security. He does not want to deprive his family of 
present comforts for the sake of paying more money 
to ap insurance company than is needed to pay) for 
his insurance. Therefore, secure relixble protec- 
tion for your family by taking a policy in the Protec- 
tion Life Insurance; Company, pay as you go, get 
a oh pay for, keep your reserves in your own 
pocke 


T. G. SELLEW, 


DESKS, 


Office and Library Furitre, | 


No. 103 Fulton Street, 
NEW YORK. 
FINE CYLINDER AND ROLL DESKS. 


SILVER-PLATED WARE 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 


No. 550 Broadway, N. Y. 


PACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 
PROPRIETORS AND D FASE Teas OF THE CEL- 


PORCELAIN-LINED 











ICE PITCHERS. 


- Cleaner, lighter, and more durable than the metal- 


lined. The porcelain is enameled on Hard Metal and 
“oh BE BROKEN OR CRACKED BY ROUGH 
SA 





SILVER-PLATED 
PORCELAIN-LINED 


“IGE PITCHERS. 


THE LATEST eee + oa THE BEST 
TICLE MA 


TIFFANY & co., 


UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
Quality and ‘Price, 
attic Sunded. 
818 & 820 Chestnut St. 


¢ Are invited to consult 
Samples and Rules 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Particular 
t Jo 1 Wanamaker 
BEYSTONS 








in person’ upon the 
by mail, Perfect sat- 
nl e isfaction given orgar- 
¥ ments may be return- 
Five Citing 


subject of Dress—con- 
cerning its Fit,Style, 
edin ten days unworn 
and money will be re- 
Merchant Ti Tailoring 
HOUSE, 














OFFTIOE, No. 17 NORTH Sth 8T,, PHILA: 
(BLACKS ONLY) 
Quick-drying News and EBook Inks at 
LOW cash prices a SPECIALTY. 


in mind that by GEO. L. BURR’S RULES FOR SELF- 
Rules for Self-Measure MEASURE, by which more than 20,000 orders have been 
: . . bl filled, they can order their clothing direct from New York, 
serge a - m9 ooo oy FASHIONS with the guaranteed certainty of receiving the most Per- 
s 
__ON APPLICATION. 


RARE BARGAINS » CARPETS. — 


Olicioths, Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window Shades, Cu rtains, GOT NN: OF: 

M — = ( Formerly wit 
William §. Leigh, i W. & J. SLOANE, 
161 EIGHTH AVENUE, corner siansoonth Street, 


78 . 
18 NOW OFFERING N ySPhing PATTERNS eC GREATLY REDUCED, PRICES. 


lose Buyers invited to call before anaes elsewhere 





















gion‘ is 


Ry ow Vv 


es. 898, 400 anda 402 Bowery. 
AND | CHILDREN’S. FINE CLOTHING AT LOWEST PRICES. 


GENTS’ 











fe Swweers he SOR | Stationers} 


Re ESTERBROOK’S De 


ESTERBROOK & CO \; 


FALCON PEN. 


i LO Oy C-. 

\ er & e' 
- re Ks, C DEN er 
s E New. rk 


ice 26, John Sto EAGLE EV PRNER WS EPIL 








FOOTE & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHIERS---GUSTOM AND READY-MADE, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST BUILDING, 


245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
GOOD, RELIABLE WORK—LOW PRICES—SMALL PROFITS—LARGE SALES. 


A large, carefully selected stock of first-rate 
ready-made Garments constantly on hand, at prices 
to suit the hard times, 


A splendid assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, 
Diagonals, etc., etc. in Custom Department, adapted 
to the season and AT PRICES to SUIT ALL. 


Spring Suits, at from $1000 to 235 00. %@~ Our facilities are such that we can supply our 
Spring Pants, at from %2 00 to $10 Ou. customers at prices berond competition. {#7 Give 
Spring Overcoats, at from $8 00 to $25 00. | usacaill. 


EVERYBODY, EVERYWHERE can get good garments of us, without the trouble of a visit. 
Samplesjand Rules for Measurement sent on application, and Clothing made and sent to all parts ot the 
country. 

TO CLERGYMEN.—Over 400 Olergymen, in different parts of the United States and Territories, have 
their garments made by us and forwarded to them. 


i 
| 





WE MANUFACTURE, 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 
FINE: 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE. FIRST CLASS, 
and guarantee to please in every particular those who 
may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM &CO., 


47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 














WITH WOVEN- WIRE FABRIC oN TWO SIDES---HARD AND £0FT. 
Made by the 


HARTFORD WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





THE RUBBER PAINT CO., OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURB 


jZTHE. BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


id As evidence of which the nhocestty of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify: 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 
506 West St., New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Hil.; 210 South 
Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; anda Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & Bro.’s, No. 2 
North Liberty St., Baitimore, Md, { 4 
Sample Card and Namerous Testimonials sent FREE on Application. 
Please state paper you saw this in. 









— 


THE INDEPENDENT” Press, Nos. 91 AND 93 Ross STREET ~ 








PLEASURE CARRIAGES 





[May 17, 1877 











Whee. ure your Symptom vhere sgh Are they 
a furred tongue, dizziness, ead: ees 
phan og oppression after cating. 5  beew 
shoulders, constipation? If 80, you are dyspeptic and 
bilious, and nothing will meet your case sv efficiently 
aa TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
For sale by the entire grea wade. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 





F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 

264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 





NONE GENUI2: UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the eat. 


Boston Ornamental Iron Works 


MANUFACTURE ALL KINDS OF 

‘ \ Wrought and Cast Iron 
FOR BUILDING 

Tron and Wire Railing, 
Iron Crestings, 









Iron Stable Fixtures, 
Fountains, Vases, 
. Garden Statuary, 
Weather Vanes, 
and 
Builders’ Hardware. 


Estimates given on all kinds 
of Iron Work. 


| HOF | 
K* >) Send Stamp for Catalogue. 


BUBIER. & COMPANY, 
118 Milk street, , Boston. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS’ 


GRAND, UPRICHT, AND SQUARE 
PIANOS. 
E MATCHLESS. 
83 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, 
GZND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


NEW YORK AQUARIUM JOURNAL. 


FULLY ILtwo ATED EIGHT- 
ABEAUTI £5 Ly mon ae 
Devoted to uta History and treating of the 
Monsters, Marvels, and Wonders va bed Deep. 
* Entertaining, Instructive, and W 7. 
“A bright newspaper for the iittle ‘olks and the 
a rore wiraea to any address for one dollar per annum. 
iberal an rates fo" Clubs ef five and upward. 


New k Aquarium, 
Ny “ ve goth STREET, 


W.&! B. ‘DOUGLAS, 








Send 
Published a at tb 








with Water, Wire, 
and Milk Cooler. 
BEST Food and Ice- 
keeper in the World. 
Centennial Award given 
= Send for Catalogue. 

> ALEX. M. 

226 W. 23d St.. New Fark 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


Warranted PURE WHITE LEAD wear known 
Yhroughout | New. England as the’ TEST, 


FINEST, a 
LEAD TAPE %-in. wide, on reels; for ma 


LEAD RIBBON, from 2% to8 inches wide, on 
reels, for Buil 


is vein i ket peices one or uaaee equal quality. 
FRANCIS BROWN, Troasurer, 
So a BE 








” 

















Ep} 





